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The discovery and description of this genus by Prof. J. M. 
Clnrke has materially added to our knowledge of the structure 
and development of the siphon in the Enduceralidct and 
thrown a new light upon the afflnities of the forms of this 
group. The endosiphon* is absent in the maturtr stages of 
yonno and probably also in Vnyhiocem^, and in Sannionile* 
it appears to be present only in b fragmentary form in some 
speoies. Prof. Clarke's original specimens in some cases dem- 
onstrate the existence of an endosiphon in the young of JVan- 
no and that it was in one stage an open tube. This gives ii 
standard by which to judge of the attinities of the genera in 
the Kniiocerctiilfe and shows clearly that Jimloceran is the 
radical from which the generH Siiini ioii i/es, Xanno und Vagino. 
ceras were derived. Prof. Clarke having generously al- 
lowed me to study his types, I have made careful observa- 
tions upon these interesting fossils. The specimens figured 
in his platef, figures 5-7, are in my opinion the young of fig- 
ure 1, as described by Clarke, and so are also figures 2 and 8. 
Figure 8 represents a full grown siphon of a specimen older 
obvioUBly tlian figure 1. 

*I hiivd used the itTtn siphon in this ps[«'r u< tuciWiKiv comimrisoii 
liiHl r>-r«reiice tttCIiirki''8 paper. I hsuhU.v use the wem aijili uncle for 
llxe Ottlcitreuui tube and siphiin Tor the HesUy labi: 

ir'jnmae, i new Cuiihatopcduu tviw," J. M. flHrkr, .\m, CIeuuhubt, 

L jtIT, p. SOS, pi. H, Uct., 1604. 
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I have bjeefn'^ble to find the endoeones of his figure 8, al- 

though.tjlef^ are only slight indications of their presence in 

thia sp&cijnen, and the deposits are much more solid in this 

specimen than in any Endoceras I ever saw. They greatly 

*r^rtible in color and general aspect those of Xarfhecoceras^ 

•••*. Mentioned below, and may have been built in the same way, 

^•^ .*•.* namely, by the sheath while shrinking towards the central 

•'/• • axis. This specimen is important because it shows clearly 

• * the alteration in shape of the sheath and that it has shrunk 

in size. There are no indications that it built any deposits 

while it was being withdrawn upwards except in a small 

patch on one side. Here the radiat<)ry lines are inclined as if 

there had been a steady withdrawal upwards or orad at 

the same time that there was a shrinkage in bulk towards the 

central axis. The shape of this sheath explains the truncated 

end of that given in this paper, figure 1, and shows that the 

bevelled apical end of this and its acutely angular ventral 

point is really the normal form derived from this younger 

stage of the sheath. It shows also that this tube is not a true 

endosiphon, although it so closely resembles one, but is in 

reality the termination of a retreating sheath. 

I have not been able to find satisfactory evidence of the 
general existence of Jibrous radial structure. Obscure radia- 
tions occur but close study of these show that the radial lines 
are the apparent boundaries of pseudocrystals, not true fibres. 
They may be attributed to the mode of deposition of the cal- 
careous matter, but can hardly be considered integral struc- 
tures of the solid filling, which, in my opinion, is an amorphous 
pseudocrystalline deposit often denser than in Emloceras 
but only secondarily radiator}' in structure. I do not wish 
to be understood as stating that the structure of the filling is 
not radiatory. On the contrary- there is a decided radiation 
in the pseudocrystals that shows well on broken and abraded 
surfaces, but I differ somewhat from Prof. Clarke in my inter- 
pretation of the meaning of tlicse lines. Wlicn radiating lines 
are present as integral structures the fibrous nature of the de- 
posits are easily demonstrated. Such structures occur in the 
siphon of Xiirfhecorertis* a \\v\\ ^nuis of Eitilttrcrnftda' 

*Siiic«' writiiiiT tin* al>(>\»' I ha\»' coiiMilttMl mi.- (»f my drawini^s and 
Iho tin»' sp«'('ini«'n fr(»m wlnrh it \va> taUfii and find distinct but spo- 
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described in a paper I am now preparing for publication. 
The type is Xarthecoceras (End,) crass isiphon a turn (Whit- 
eaves sp.)* The only known species are this and North, 
(End.) simpsofiijSp. Billings. 

The youth of the specimens referred to above is in my 
opinion established by the aspect of the sheath. The sheath 
is complete in Clarke's figure 8 and approximately complete 
in the originals of figures 5, 7 and 2 and also 4. This is a 
most extraordinary fact considering the great variety of 
young specimens as a rule, and one might well claim that these 
were probably full grown. On the other hand the original of 
Clarke's figure 1, gives strong evidence in support of his con- 
clusion that they are identical and belong to the same species. 
That they are each complete in their own stage is demonstra- 
ted by one of the specimens from Chatfield« figured here on 
plate I, figure 1. This is about the size and length of Clarke's 
figure 2 but is not a complete siphon like that specimen. It 
is a fragment of the apical end of some larger and older fos- 
sil. The sheath penetrating the center of the broken stem is 
represented by a narrow tube less than 2 mm, in diameter 
which at fi r$t seems to be an endosiphon. 

Having examined the tips of the siphon in Ciarke^s speci- 
mens of XauHO, I found on each a broken place or *(car indi- 
cating in one specimen, the original of Clarke's figure 2, pa^- 
sible contact with the external shell and having in the center 
what appeared to be the mark of an endr^siphon. On each of 
the other ?>pecimeng there were marks not wholly accounted for 
by abrasion, except in that of the original of figure 1. which 
is considerably worn. Suspecting that theMr indicated the 
presence of an end^/f»iphon 1 ventured to make a f^nUfU of 
the specimen dcr^cribed. 

f'*ri^*' fT-,m \r.- TrruV/tt Atu*'*\^*u^. Th*- fAViuz ••ari^-t^ ff*'ffi U^/m- ihjV 
rr}<^\ ..'.:.- ',r "^je^rry \*» <r'/attj>ar*ti'*«-iv <j*-fjw-. *t\fio^n*'. »;..t^ with nii- 
a-r* .• .,!-— "' fi'-ip^j'-,'/!:. »:: of xh^m f/araJJ*-) wilh tJi*- v«irf*/'*^i of th*r 

•'"i.* ',4 ;. TT.k.^ :*.*-* f'/Tv-j* ».*>|-*-/:t. N*^r !?>«- w* of 'i^*- t^jj^f^ofj 
" -r- >. .- -r.- •:# :. « f;jrr.v"''f r^i*-*^ '.m*^ that ar,a;. V- *j»'*-^f^>wj «% 

• -'. I'. : . :. ' -r r^r** ".*■** *•-*- «».n',:)ar *;'j^*r»f*'r*-^ *'*i^-'-.a. ; ?,^ar tj.** 
*Tr- •^•.* ^-^r*'.:*- 'f ::.•- Tf^ftV/f: 'ijt^^V/fi*- of tf *- W;ijfi;j^jf \rtL*.u, 
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The tubular glieath (fi^, l,p]. I.) extends apiead of the bro- 
ken end to a length of 7 mm. without change of diameter, but 
bends slightly and is truncated or bcTclled at the apical end 
forming an acute angle in the section on the ventral or 
straight side and an obtuse angle on the dorsal or gibbous 
side of the siphon. The whole length of the section is 31 mm., 
the greatest transverse diameter is 9.5 mm., and the diameter 
of the broken end is 7.5 mm. Apiead of this sheath the fill- 
ing was not dense as in the original of figure 8 of Clarke, or 
figures 3-6 given in this paper, but very loose semicrystalline 
calcite, and in the middle of the broadest part the entire cen- 
ter was hollow with an intruded piece of the darker colored 
matrix on one (the dorsal) side. This local absence of de- 
posits can be accounted for because the upper right hand side 
of the specimen removed in making the section, was crushed 
opposite this cavity. This wound may have been made dur- 
ing the life of the animal and, if so, this would account for 
the absence of deposits in the center as well as the loose sub- 
crystalline aspect of the filling above. The character of the 
deposits and the differences between those of the periphery 
and central parts is given accurately in the figure. The dark 
mass on the left upper corner above the hollow space is the 
intrusive matrix alluded to above. This space was completely 
inclosed so that the matrix did not penetrate into its interior. 
The pseudocrystals surrounding it were distinctly visible 
through the hole in the wall of the siphon before the right 
side WHS cutaway in making the section. The wound in the 
right side had been partly closed by these internal deposits 
as the animal grew in length but tliese repairs did not fill it 
out to the surface of the siphon, they merely shut off the en- 
trance to the ventral parts of the hollc»w. 

The peripheral deposits are radiatory in arrangement and 
evidently organic. These deposits are penetrated at the tip 
by the endosiplion which is a tube oj)en at the end. The wall 
on the dorsal side is a distinct dark line showing that it was 
composed of eonehiolin. Tlie limits on the opposite side are 
less definite hut perfectly ])ereeptil)le. The center near the 
lower end is completely filled with the red matrix, identical 
in aspect with the piece of matrix on the left of the hollow 
above and that filling the interior of the truncated sheath. 
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The matrical filling of the endosiphon tails out internally, 
disappearing in the organic, calcareous, white deposits. The 
form of the filling proves clearly that the ananepionic endo- 
siphon was open to the exterior like the sheath above and 
that it was closed during the life of the animal by internal 
deposits which did not completely fill the tube but left an ir- 
regular conical hollow at the tip which was plugged up by 
the ferruginous matrix after the death of the animal. The 
exact time of the internal organic closure was probably at the 
end of the paranepionic substage or beginning of the next or 
neanic stage. This young endosiphon in other words pene- 
trated the first endocone and belonged to the same substage. 

The earlier substage when the siphon was empty must have 
possessed a simple aperture connecting with the protoconch. 
To make this clearer to readers unfamiliar with recent inves- 
tigations among cephalopods it is necessary to interpolate a 
short description of the stages of development among these 
forms. 

The protoconch or earliest embryonic stage of the shell is 
supposed to have preceded the formation of the tip of the 
conch and to have communicated with the first living cham- 
ber in this tip through the endosiphon. This is naturally 
called the "prosiphon" by Zittell on account of its position, 
but the author considers it as not proven that this organ is in 
any sense a siphon. On the other hand it is when complete a 
differentiation of the tube formed by the tip of the sheath 
and it is at all stages distinct from the funnels of the sur- 
rounding siphon. The siphon is built up by the funnels 
which are formed by a differentiated zone at the base of the 
mantle, w^hereas the endosiphon is built by the probably thin- 
ner walls of a prolongation of the mantle called the fleshy 
sheath. There is always a sharp distinction between the in- 
ternal deposits of the fleshy sheath and the funnels both in 
position and structure. 

The ananepionic substage is a septaless living chamber with 
a cicatrix, oval or round in Endoceratidct^ the metanepionic 
has septa and a huge empty siphon, which in Nanno practi- 
cally fill the interior of the apex, the paranepionic sub- 
stage has a similar siphon but with the first endocone and an 
endosiphon formed in the apex and continuous with the open- 
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ing of the cicatrix. At the end of this substage or the begin- 
ning of the neanic (adolescent) stage the endosiphon was 
plugged up internally with calcareous matter in Xanno, as 
described above. The second endocone belongs to the first or 
ananeanic substage when the siphon begins to contract and 
there is no endosiphon. 

Among the specimens there was another figured bv Prof. 
Clarke only in part in his section, figure 4, to show the radial 
deposits. This proved so very peculiar and interesting that 
I have given an enlargement in plate I, figure 2, with the cen- 
ter omitted where Clarke's section was taken. The sheath in 
this is complete but has a rounded termination. The two en- 
docones are present as in Clarke's figure 8 and the structure 
of the organic filling is the same but less dense than in that 
specimen and not so opaque. The interest centers in the pe- 
culiar density, rounded termination, and structureless aspect 
of the filling of the second endcwone, immediately apicad of 
the tip of the sheath, and the contrast between this and the 
triangular space between this and the first endocone. In this 
triangular space the filling is looser and subcrystalline show- 
ing rapid deposition as if done by a retiring and comparative- 
ly rapidly moving fleshy sheath. 

In completing the end of this section I opened up the en- 
dosiphon and, finding that the trace grew narrower nearer 
the center of the tip, ceased grinding. Subsequently upon 
close study by reflected light from a sheet of white paper I 
succeeded in seeing the dark trace of the endosiphon still be- 
low the surface but penetrating, as shown in figure 2, the en- 
tire thickness of the first endocone. Then by taking oflT a 
little more I found the endosiphonal walls below continuous 
as given in the figure, but the dark shade still allowed to re- 
main in this figure has become less noticeable. 

This observati(»n shows that the endosiphon is not always 
precisely tubular and sometimes is not in the exact center so 
that it may be easily obliterated when rubbing down a speci- 
men and may be |:)reHent when not visible in a section taken 
through the center. That it was like that of figure 1, oj)en 
to the exterior, is nhown by the dark color of the matrical fill- 
ing, which agrees with that of the sheath above, and it also 
belongs to the age of the first endocone as in that specimen. 
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Thus it seems clear that in Nanno^ and possibly in Sannioni- 
tes^ in which genus the endosiphon is often absent in adults, 
this organ is clearly a characteristic of the metanepionic sub- 
stage. 

The opening through the apex of the empty, siphonless 
shell in the anepionic substage was not an endosiphon but a 
primitive organ or protendosiphon probably communicating 
with the protoconch. 

The true endosiphon was formed by the tip of the swollen 
sheath while it was building the first endocone, which there- 
fore belongs to the middle nepionic substage. Upon the en- 
try of the animal into the paranepionic substage a rupture of 
the sheath and endosiphon took place and the sheath in clos- 
ing at the apical end plugged up the endosiphon and began 
to build the loose filling immediately apicad of the tip of the 
second endocone. The second endocone was built as shown 
by Clarke's figure 8 and this figure 2, as the siphon was be- 
coming contracted and it was completed after the siphon had 
assumed the proportions of the ephebic siphon so that this 
endocone should be reckoned as belonging to the ananeanic 
substage. These materials give the approximately ^Yac^'° 
tory of these substages but they plainly show that the nepi- 
onic stage had an endosiphon which was lost at the termina- 
tion of this stage and that at the beginning of the neanic 
stage there was still a large sheath with a more or less conical 
end, as in figure 2 and Clarke's figure 8, quite different from 
the elongated tubular termination of the same organ in the 
ephebic stage as shown in figures 1 and 3, yet agreeing with 
it sufficiently in figure 1 and Clarke's figure 8, to make it highly 
probable that the older sheath is only a shrunken modifica- 
tion of the ananeanic sheath. 

This result does not in the least contradict Prof. Clarke's 
result that Xanno did not have an endosiphon, on the con- 
trary it confirms this point and adds simply the fact, that this 
genus possessed an endosiphon only in the young and was 
probabl}" therefore, a modified descendant of Endoceras vfYi\c\\ 
had this organ throughout life. 

The original of Clarke's figure 3, having been cut by him, 
shows some extremely interesting and novel characteristics. 
The sheath is shown in plate I, figure 3, terminating abrupt- 
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Ij and is somewhat different from figure 1, showing consider- 
able variation in the form of the termination of the sheath. 
This is in part due to age, since this is obviously an older 
stage than that given in figure 1. It is probable that Xanno 
aulema was a short shell, all the indications being in favor of 
this opinion. If so the tubular termination of the sheath in 
figure 1, which is undoubtedly ephebic, indicates that the 
more abrupt and stouter termination in figure 3 is a degener- 
ation due to age, and implies that the senile stage had been 
entered upon in this specimen before the animal died. There 
are no definite endocones and the filling is very solid and 
opaque, the radiation of the de*posits is also less distinctly 
marked than at younger stages. The lower end of this frag- 
ment of a siphon is swollen slightly showing that the proxi- 
mal part of the nepionic stage is present and that the distal, 
or younger part, only is missing. The shell is preserved and 
is shown in figure 4 on the ventral side and in figures 5-6. 
These figures demonstrate relations between the siphon and 
shell unparalleled in the history of similar fossils. The shell 
on the venter is in absolute contact with the walls of the 
siphon so that it becomes part of the siphonal wall on that 
side. Microscopal sections of more perfect specimens are 
needed to establish the details, but so far as can be deter- 
mined by this fossil, it appears to be quite certain, that the 
septa and funnels, which exist on the dorsum of the siphon 
and which there and on the sides form the wall of the siphon, 
have entirely disappeared on the venter. This alone estab- 
lishes Xanno as a new form of the Endoceratidct. 




Fk;lre 1. 



Thir HJH'll in the section, tlgure 3, is the outer or ventral 
wall of the siphon and in the ideal view, figure 1, page S, 
the rtflationn of the ventral shell to the siphon are shown as 
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they are supposed to be when the shell of figure 4 has been 
removed from around the edges. The funnels and remnants 
of the septa are shaded with vertical lines. These disappear 
when they come in contact with the shell and do not pass 
around the venter as in all other endoceratites. The substance 
or filling of the siphon is dotted and the remnants of the 
shell clinging to the venter and surrounding the apex of the 
siphon are not shaded. 

The shell was thick and smooth, externally. The funnels 
on the dorsal and lateral aspects of the siphon were certainly 
present and appeared to form the wall of the siphon as they 
do in Sannionites^ Endocer^s and Piloceras^ i. e., pass from 
one septum to the next, building a single wall. Nevertheless 
the length of the funnels was not actually traced except near 
the septa, and this conclusion, that they actually reach from 
one septum to another is an inference from the structure of 
allied forms of the same group. It is very common to find 
the isolated siphons of this family without the delicate shell 
of the lower parts of the funnels, but with remnants of the 
septa and upper parts of the funnels still attached to the solid 
siphon. 

Vaginoceras (Endoceras) beleviiiitiforme Holm,* differs 
from Sannionites in having the siphon composed of longer 
funnels. Each septum in forming its funnel passes beyond 
and into the opening of the next funnel and reaches, in many 
eases, to a point opposite the opening of the second funnel 
apicad of its aperture. The w^all of the siphon is, in other 
words, everywhere and in all stages later than the nepionic 
stage, double and composed of the apical and oval parts of two 
funnels. Theyoungof Vayinocei^as belemniti/orme, as figured 
by Holm, is very similar to that of Nanno^ and filled the apex 
of the shell in the same way. 

Materials for comparing the young of Sannioiutes and 
Nanno are wanting at present and, although the adults seem 
to approximate closely, it does not follow that the nepionic 
stages will be similar. There arc two specimens in the eollt-c- 
tion of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., 
which appear to be the young of Sannionites {Cameroceras) 
trentoiihense, s p. Conrad, and if so the young of this species 

*AbhMndl., DtiiTK'S I't KaystT, III, pi. i. 
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has a much smaller neponic siphon than Nanno, The tips are 
decidedly similar in form, but have constrictions showing 
traces of the presence of funnels and septa to within a short 
distance of the apex. The siphon, in other words, is made up 
of funnels even in the nepionic stage. 

Endoceras has siphons with swollen ends that in some spe- 
cies must have nearly filled the tip of the shell, but in other 
species this is not the case. There are similar phenomena in 
Piloceratidce; some genera of this group have siphons as small 
as in Sannioiiites and compare with typical Piloceras as San- 
nionites compares with Endoceras. 

The large size of the apical part of the siphon which ap- 
proximately fills the the interior of the shell in Nanno caused 
that author to speak of this young shell in an article on 
"Cephalopod Beginnings*'* as having a hugh protoconch. This 
view is also held b}" Holm and others in Europe, and is a nat- 
ural inference from the general aspect of the swollen tip, but 
I held the opposite opinion in several papers before the pub- 
lication of Ford's observations. These showed conclusively 
in Piloceras and Actinoceras, both of which have very large 
siphons in the young, that the apex of the shell had a deep 
cicatrix. This discovery shows clearly that the swollen tip 
of the siphon and shell is not a protoconch in the forms in 
which it occurs, but that the apex of the surrounding shell is 
a true conch, having a cicatrix like that of other nautiloids. 

The view that this swollen apical part of the siphon is a 
protoconch is more likely to be taken in Vaginoceras and in 
J)^anno than in Sannionites. Endoceras or Piloceras, In these 
genera the siphon may or may not have a swollen end and I 
am even doubtful whether the existence of this swollen, si- 
phonal apex in the nepionic stage of the shell may not be a 
matter of individual variation in some species. I am quite 
sure, from the materials now on hand, and from Holm's fig- 
ures of Vaginoceras, that it varies greatly in the same species. 
It is also a fact that when the siphon in this stage is swollen 
in Endoceras that it must have very nearly filled the interior 
of the beginning or earlier stages of the shell. 

The septa are, however, traceable in some specimens not- 
withstanding the very narrow space in which they were de- 

*American Geoix)gi8T, vol. XV, p. 125» Feb., 1805. 
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veloped and it is obvious that the swollen end is sometimes 
made up of the funnels of from four to six septa and that the 
tip of the siphon is u coecal cone like that of other forms of 
nautiloids, differing principally in size. 

In good specimens the extreme tips of these siphons bear 
marks of having been perforated by a hole that communicated 
with the apex of the shell layers, which seemed to have been 
plugged up as the siphon became filled with organic deposits. 
The evidence of this consists in the lighter or darker color of 
a central spot that appears on the apex of isolated siphons 
and is often much more decisive than the external marks on 
any specimen of Nanno, This spot is sometimes circular but 
may also be elliptical or irregtilar, and it differs usually in 
color from the outer surrounding surface and is continuous 
internally with the endosiphon. 

The remarkable transitional form described by Clarke as 
Orthoceras with a protoconch makes the conclusion previ- 
ously drawn from the existence of the cicatrix on the apices 
of Nautilus^ Orthoceras^ and Pi'loceras, much more reliable 
than it was previously. This discovery confirms the opinion 
that the division of the early stages into protoconch and 
conch is true probably of all nautiloids and the cicatrix upon 
the apex of the true conch is probably in all cases to be ac- 
cepted as due to the removal of a protoconch. 

This being true, the very close similarity of the younger 
stages of yanno, Sannionttes, Vaffiiioceras and Endoceras to 
Piloceras^ makes it highly probable that the apex of the shell 
will be found to have an external cicatrix in the former, 
although it may not be such a deep pit as that already dem- 
onstrated in Piloceras by Ford and confirmed by my own ob- 
servations upon the species in this country. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Nan no aulema Clarke. 

Fig. \. Fnigmcnt of the end of the siphon of a specimen in the ephe- 
bic stage, enlarged two diameters. This shows the endosiphon in the 
first endocone, filled by the red ferruginous matri.v and closed internally 
by organic dejwsits, also the loose character of the remaining internal 
deposits, the hollow formed in the center by the absence of these depos- 
its and a part of the narrow tubular end of the sheath above. Enlarged 
-\-2 diameters. Locality, Chatfield, Minn. 

Fig. 2. The entire siphon of a younger sjiecimen in the ananeanic 
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subslRRe, etilnrged two dlHDieters, It is somcwhai younger tlinn 
Clark<>'B fl^. it und belon^rs lo u lar^r stx^cimeD, but is newrthelfss in 
the samn BubstnfT'-' "^ tcrowth. In CUrke's tlgiirp the shealh is more 
shrunken in |)ru]x>T(ion aud shows Ihf approaching ti-rmlnHtion of tht; 
nuannanic substage. The trisn^tular space l)etween the ttrst andsecimd 
endocones is filled with Ihe liiose iirganic deposit uf the pnranepionic 
subslii)re which plugged up the eudosiphon of Ihe tnelnnepiuiiic siib- 
stHge. The second etidocuiic has n dense structure nt Ihe apex and be- 
longs enlirel,v to the ananeanic subsia^'o. as shown in Ihis and Clarke's 
flg. 8. EnlHrged + 2 diameters. Locality. Mitineapolis. 

Flos. 3 lo e. Clarke's original of his fig. Z. enlarged about 3.3 to show 
details. This is a .siphon belonging to h M>mewhat longer and older 
Specimen Ihnn his fig. 1 when complete, and is |ierhaps at Ihe begin- 
ning of the geronlic stage. Fig. 8 shows the shell on the venter forming 
the outer wall of the siphon and Ihe ubrupt termination of the sheath, 
which is larger and blunter in that of fig. 1 at a younger slage of 

Fig, 4 is the same B|>ecimen from the front, showing relalions of shell 
to the septa and funnels on the iefl. Fig. 5-0 the same from side and 
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STEPS OF PROGRESSIVE RESEARCH IN THE 
GEOLOGY OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION 
PRIOR TO THE LATE WISCONSIN 
SURVEY. 
By N. H. VViscHtLL, Minneapolis. Minn. 
Having now briefly noted the leading concurrent geologic 
events n{ the Tuconic in North America ae they are known to 
have occurred in regions surrounding the Lake Superior re- 
gion, it is next in order to give more close attention to the 
Lake Superior region itself. The geological literature of this 
region may ho separated into two parts, based on a hietorical 
datum, viz., the Wisconsin geological survey concluded in 
1H70 and fully published in 1888, 

American geological opinion, while in the lunin making an 
onward advance in correct interpretation, has been oscillatory 
on more subjects than one. This has been owing in no small 
degree to the tendency of the human mind to overestiiuate its 
own Mhievementl. When some new Savl in science, or some 
hew uruk-relunding of ii jinuip r^f facts, has been vividly por- 
iTuyc-d and u[)p1jed by nnine mw investigiitor he has sonie- 
|rid« iscopL' !■• the new truth that it haj-beeti 
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made the cause of serious error. It is not always under the 
lead of the discoverers that these new keys are misused, but 
their followers and imitators are prone to not only adopt the 
new ideas but to apply them to the solution of problems and 
to the fancied discovery of other ideas to which they have no 
relation. This tendency once started by an influential geol- 
ogist is carried much farther by others, and still farther by 
their successors until the bad consequences become so evident 
that they are finally detected and their cause is discovered. 
Then commences a swing of the pendulum in the opposite di- 
rection, with perhaps equal exaggeration and equally serious 
errors. The later errors, however, are never duplicates of the 
old mistakes. They are on another plane, and their effects 
are less broad in scope though not less profound in originality 
and importance. By the amount of advance which separates 
the later plane from the arena, on which the earlier geologists 
operated, is the progress of the science measured, from gener- 
ation to generation as the pendulum of opinion swings from 
extreme to extreme. Like a ship which makes headway by 
tacking into the wind, does geolog}'^ constantly shift and con- 
stantly advance, though rarely or never straight ah^ad. 

The Wisconsin geological survey served as one of the turn- 
ing points in the progressive examination of the geology of 
the Lake Superior region. Almost everything before that, so 
far as relates to these formations, had been substantially in 
accord with itself — at least there were few dissentients from 
the leading classification which had been advanced in the 
middle and early in the latter half of the century. Before 
noticing the new ideas approved by the corps of the Wiscon- 
sin survey, it will be best to consider succinctly the ideas 
that were prevalent prior to that survej'. 

The officers of the Canadian geological survey were among 
the first to put forth generalizations upon the stratigraphy of 
the Lake Superior region. The tragic early death of Dr. 
Douglass Hughton, by drowning, cut short for many years the 
voice which American geologists south of the international 
boundary might have had in forming geological opinion on 
these rocks. He shared the views of Dr. E. Emmons, and 
many of the specimens collected by his field parties were la- 
belled by him and referred to the Taconic system. Thus la- 
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belled thty lay for luauy yeare in the muneum of the Univer- 
Bitj of Michigan.* Hia reports, however, were few and rather 
brief, and exerted but little infltiente. Meantime the views 
of the Canadian survey be<*nnje current in American litera- 
ture. The energies of the New York survey, and of the offi- 
cials who inherited its results, were at thisjunctureexpended 
in other directions. New York was the only state with an 
efficient geological organization that had a lively interest in 
the classifieiiCion of these rocks. Those who are acquainted 
with the rather personal disputation which followed the offi- 
cial close of the New York survey will quickly apprehend the 
probable cause of the silence of tlie geologiBts of New York 
on this subject at a date when their voice would have been 
powerful. States further west entered later upon this field, 
and they were in a large measure forced to accept the princi- 
ples and the general stratigraphy of the Canadian survey 
then in vogue. With slight exceptions they have not varied 
from the established nomenclature, nor from the early group- 
ing of these ancient terranes as made out and published by 
the later Canadian survey. 

The first important generalization by the Canadian survey 

was printed at Paris in the French language in 1855.f In 

this publication, after u brief description of the Laurentian, 

the Huronian system is defined in the following words: 

Itii nynlimt Cnmbrifii mi Iliiroiiirn. 

I.I-N biirilH (li'H Incs Hiimii I't Kutierivur tiotis dtfn-nl iine serje de 
Hi;liiHii-N, Kr(NH, cHlciiiri-s ul con glum iritis, hitercnt^s hvpc de pnissniiies 
HHNiHi-N (li- iliiinti'. el ri'iHHJutit <>ii strHlitlciitiiiiKUscordantesiirIt' sjsi^mt! 
Iiiiirfiilii'i]. Ciimnn' ci's tdcIiuk sont infSrieurcs hu lerrain silurieii, el 
romini- <l'Hilli'iirH I'llcN Ji'iiiit JiiS(|ir !i present otferl aiiciui fosslle, elli-fi 
|H'iivi'iit bli'ii i-Ire rii[>[ii>rt^H hu syst^mc CHinbricn (It; cumbrien m\i- 
Hi-iir ill- M. Si'OKwIck). I^'S schiBlt'S Uf ct- syst^mi.' siir lelacSujj^rifiir, 
witil d<! niiili-iir bli-iiAtrc. el runrermenl Ues ciiuctics de silcx coriid (|iii n 
di-> bHndcM citlcnln-s, ct donl lea fcntes Bunt suiivvnt rpmplies d'nntlirii- 
i;lti-. 

On niohei Mtit neonvcrtN d'une Apnltseur consld^rablf de Irapt). siir 
li'iini'l Willi •l)l«-riHWii'» iln pillmmnlva iissises Ac gre.s bl»nc tt toage gul 
pjiwii'iil ijUHlquHfiidi It rfiwl (te eiiiigkunorMt rtinfermitnl lios orbicuk'sde 
t. ,I.ijMIW • • • • 
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Dans la formation corn?six)ndanle de la rive septentrionale du lac 
Huron, on rencontre des gr^s ayant un aspect plus vitreux et des con- 
glomerats plus abondants que sur le lac Sui>erieur, associ6s pourtant 
avec des schistes et des conglom^rats schisteux semblables a ceux que 
nous venons de decrire. le tout offrant de ^randes masses intercal6es de 
diorite. Une couche de calcaire ayant une 6paisseur de seize metres 
forme une partie de cette s6rie, k laquelle M. Ijogan donne une puis- 
sance de plus de trois mille metres. M. Ix>gan a constat^, apr^s Tir- 
ruption des diorites interstratifi^es, celle de deux sysl^mes de dykes de 
diorite, et une troisi6me de granite d'une epcxjue interm^diaire entre 
ces deux derniers. La formation des veines metallif^res apy)artient h, 
une 6poque plus r6cente encore. Les esii^ces principales de ces veines 
sont le cuivre natif. le quartz, le spath calcaire, la dolomie, la fluorine 
et la barytine avec plusieurs zeolithes, dont la plus abondante est la lau- 
montite: on y rencontre en outre la heulandile, la stilbite, la thomson- 
ite, rapophyllite et Tanalcime, ainsi que la prehnite et le datholite. 
Ces veines ne sont metallif^res que lorsqu'elles traversent lescouchesde 
trapp. 

This statement, which doubtless was designed to embody 
the results of the Canadian survey to that date, covering the 
researches of Logan and Murray, on the Huronian of the 
region, is remarkable for three things : 

1. The Huronian is made the equivalent of the Lower Cam- 
brian of Sedgwick. 

2. The Huronian includes the whole copper-bearing series 
of the region, including what is now styled Keweenawan. The 
little colored map which accompanies the work also demon- 
strates that. 

3. The Huronian is said to be nonconformable on the Lau- 
rentian. It is probable that the locality about five miles east 
of the mouth of the Thessalon river, in the original Huronian 
region, was depended on for authority for this statement. 

In 1863 Logan issued his great summary of Canadian ge- 
ology,* in which he varies somewhat from the Esqvisse of 1855. 
The assumed parallelism of the Huronian with the Lower 
Cambrian is not mentioned, and the copper-bearing rocks are 
divided into two series — the upper and the lower volcanic 
groups. These are said to lie non -conformably upon the Hu- 
ronian, the upper group in the original Huronian region and 
the lower group in the Thunder Bay region. The two togeth- 

*Geolo<ry uf Canada: Refwirt of progress from the commencement of 
the survey to lSO:i. Montreal, IHG'J, wilh an atlas. 
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er arc, with some hesitancy, made the equivalent of the Pots- 
dam or of the Potsdam and Calciferous of New York etale. 

But a serious error wns committed by Logan in this eompi- 
lacion, as has been pointed out dislinetly by R. D, Irving. It 
consisted in not paralleiizing the rotksof the original Hiiron- 
ian with the lower volcanic group (Animikie) of llie copper- 
bearing series, in the vicinity of Thunder bay, and making 
tJiem the equivalent of the lower slates »t that point whieh 
are no n- conformable below the lower volcunic group. This 
separation of the lower volcanic group in the region of Thun- 
der bay from the Huronian necessitated the application of 
the term Huronian, by him and by all subsequent Canadian 
observers up to the time of A. C. Lawson. to the underlying 
schists, which has finally led to the extension of the term to 
all the schists and associated rocks downward to the Lauren- 
tian, and, further, to the assertion that the Huronian is con- 
formable with the Laurentian, since these schists gradually 
merge into the gneisses which constitute the Laurentian in the 
Lake Superior region. Again, since these lower schists, with 
their associated greenstones, are by far the greater series and 
the most important of the schistose rocks of the region, they 
came soon to monopolize the term Huronian, and to determine 
its significance, thus greatly perverting its original eense and 
scope. It was this perversion that Irving and Lnwson cor- 
rected.* The separation of these Itiwer sehiMtose and gneis- 
sic rocks from the term Huronian, and their designation un- 
der the new term Onfatiaii by Lawson, is a recent important 
class! ficatory step. However, these corrections have taken 
place since the Wisconsin survey. 

With the exception of the non-itlentification of the Huron- 
ian with the copper-bearing rocks (both upper and lower 
groups), the later grouping by Logan agrees with his earlier. 
The effect, however, of his earlier publication remained with 
the British geologists, and remains to this day. They recog- 
nized and adopted Logan's term, Laurentian, but they make 
the Cumbrian the equivalent of his Huronian. 

Some years before Logan's olMslfications, as above, some 
United States ge^^^^^^^^Hhijing the copper and 
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lands in the Lake Superior region for the United States gov- 
ernment. Their report appeared in 1851*and is accompanied 
by a map which, has a classification which, in the light of 
what is known now of the geology of the Lake Superior region, 
appears curious and fantastic. All the rocks are divided in- 
to aqueous, metamorphic and igneous formations, which, for 
a grouping as to origins, is not bad. The aqueous rocks ex- 
tend down to and include the Potsdam sandstone and its un- 
derlying conglomerate the base of the *'Silurian." Below that 
is the Azoic system, a metamorphic group, comprised in two 
parts, viz., "crystalline schists'' and "quartz." The igneous 
rocks are represented as of two sorts, granite and trappean, 
the latter being sometimes associated with the Azoic and 
sometimes with the Silurian. As with Logan, the names and 
the classification of the New York series were employed as 
far as possible, the copper-bearing formation being at the 
base of the Silurian. 

Examining this map more carefully, it is learned that under 
"Azoic'' is in<cluded, essentially, the rocks of the real Huro- 
nian, viz., the area of the original Huronian and their exten- 
sion on the east shore of lake Superior and the slates of the 
Thunder Bay district. The granitic and trappean rocks asso- 
ciated with these make up the Azoic. In general the Mar- 
quette and Menominee iron districts, and the area north- 
westward on the Brul^ river as far as Lac Vieux Desert are 
fragmental Azoic. These are surrounded by igneous granite 
and pierced by trappean rock. It will be seen that Logan in 
1863 followed Foster and Whitney in distinguishing the up- 
per copper-bearing series as of Silurian age, but not in put- 
ting the slates of the Animikie in the Azoic. The copper- 
bearing series is placed bodily, as the equivalent of the Pots- 
dam of New York. It seems further that Foster and Whitney 
were not aware of the existence of two series of slates in the 
Thunder Bay district. 

After the foregoing the next contribution to the geology of 
the Lake Superior region which needs to be mentioned here 
was the report of the Michigan survey, conducted by Brooks, 
Pumpelly and Rominger. Major Brooks adopted the expand- 

*Uoport on tho Geology of the Lake Sup«*rior Land district. J. W. 
FosTKii and J. 1). Whitney. Part II. 1851. Washington. 
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ed Huronian ideas of the Canadian survey, and attempted a 
delineation of the stratigraphic succession of the rocks of 
that system as exemplified in the Marquette district, making 
nineteen stratigraphic parte, to which he subsequently added 
one more, an eruptive granite supposed to be younger than 
all the others. He says nothing of the duplicate nature of 
the copper-bearing series, brought out by Logan in 1863, but 
only describes Logan's "upper volcanic group." He institu- 
ted, however, an important distinction in this series, as it had 
before been described, viz., he separated the traps and their 
tilted sandstones from the horizontal sandstones which he 
called Silurian. He does not seem, however, to be very posi- 
tive about the validity of this distinction, since at his typi- 
cal locality for examining the relations of these rocks* he 
calls attention to sandstones '^apparentiy Silurian," which had 
a dip amounting to 45° toward the south. He says: 

8o far as my observation lias extendetl, this nili; is general: that is, 
no Lake Superior sandstone which is unmistakably I^ower Silurian has 
ever been found in any [K)sition other than horizontal: and no rock 
which was unmistakably of the Copper series has been seen which was 
not considerably tilted. The fact that certain sandstones belonging to 
the Copper series arc very similar, if not lithologically identical with 
some of the Lower Silurian sandstones, has hel|>ed to complicate the 
question. 

Subsequently he united with Hunt in the nameKeweenawan 
for the traps and their associated amygdaloids and inter- 
stratified sandstones. f It will be noted that the use of the 
qualifying word "unmistakably," by Maj. Brooks, on each side 
of this dividing datum, in the classification which he adopts, 
leaves a wide margin of uncertainty. It is within this mar- 
gin that the crucial facts on which such a distinction should 
rest, ought to be sought for ; for on close inspection it might be 
found that, on either side, those strata which are assumed un- 
mistakably to be one or the other,8how characters of dip or other 
structural relations which would make them doubtful. Others 
might be doubtful on account of lithology. Thus the datum 
of distinction might disappear in thoroughly exploring the 
unknown interval of uncertainty existing between the iinniis- 

♦Geological Survey of Michigan, vol. i, p. 185, 1873. 

f Com pare U. S. Grant: The lumie ef |h« copper-bearing rocks of 
lake Superior, Amkrican GMHMM|||MiW|g|u |j^ March, 1805. 
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takable certainties to which he applies distinguishing names. 
This point will be examined more fully later. 

Prof. Pumpelly's attention was given to the copper-bear- 
ing rocks and the sandstones. From his observations made 
on the Penokee and Gogebic ranges, and thence eastward to the 
Ontonagon river, in company with Maj. Brooks, he reached 
the conclusion that the Cupriferous series is conformable 
with the Huronian. A joint paper by Pumpelly and Brooks* 
expressed the opinion that the Cupriferous maybe more near- 
ly related, in point of time, to the Huronian than to the Silu- 
rian. Like Brooks, he calls the later sandstones Silurian, the 
Cambrian at that time being included in the lower part of 
the Silurian. From this conclusion, however, Brooks later 
recededf and pointed to evidences of the separateness of the 
Keweenawan and the Huronian. 

Dr. Rorainger affirms that there is no choice, from strati- 
graphic considerations based on observed facts, but to see in 
the Lake Superior sandstones the equivalent of the Potsdam 
sandstone. "Its lower portions are so intimately connected 
with the sandstones and conglomerate beds of the Copper- 
bearing trappean series that I could draw only an arbitrary 
division line between the two groups, which would swell the 
thickness of the sandstone group to many thousand feet." J In 
passing through the Portage canal, Keweenaw point, and to 
the west side of the axis of the point. Dr. Rominger made a 
series of careful observations upon the relations existing be- 
tween the eastern sandstone and the western sandstone, and 
thence to the traps. He states that there seemed to be a 
conformable continuation in the descending order, "an unin- 
terrupted serial connection between the trappean copper- 
bearing deposits and the Lake Superior sandstones." (P. 98.) 
This has never been contradicted as to that locality. 

It appears, therefore, that the result of the Michigan sur- 
vey, touching the relations of these sandstones to each other, 
and of the copper-bearing series to the Huronian, was not 
satisfactorily conclusive. The three principal geologists 
reached different conclusions. It remained for the Wisconsin 



♦Am. .Tour. Sci., (:i), vol. iii, p, 428. 1872. 

f Am. Jour. Sci.. (3). vol. xi, pp. 20«-211, 1876. 

^Michigan re|wrt, vol. i, p. 81 (of reiwrt on the Paleozoic rocks), 1873. 
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iurvey to put the Btamp of approval upon one or the other of 
these diverging views. 

Up to the time of the Wieconsin survey, therefore, it may 
be said that the following was the state of opinion of the 
leading official authorities on the geological questions under 
consideration: 

1. The Huronian system is a vast congeries of Azoic frag- 
lAentals, cut by granitic and trappean eruptives, 

2. The copper- bearing scries overlies the Huronian, the 
upper volcanic group non-conforninble on the original Huron- 
ian, and the lower volcanic group n on -con form able on the 
expanded Huronian. 

3. The upper volcanic group is non-conformable on the 
lower volcanic group. 

4. The Cupriferous series (upper volcanic group), is close- 
ly associated with sandstones, the upper portions of which, 
and probably the lower, arc of Potsdam age, the non-con- 
formities with the traps being incidents of an eruptive age 
and of local extent and significance,— or 

5. The horizontal sandstones are of wholly later date, of 
Potsdam age, and, being non-conformable against tilted trap, 
cannot be of the age of the trap. 



[Palaontological Notes from Buchtel t 
ACTINOPHORUS CLARKI, NEWBERRY. 

By E. W. Ulavpule, Akran. Ohio. 
ll-latell.) 

In his monograph of the fossil fishes of North America Dr. 
Newberry described and figured a specimen under the above 
name of which, however, very few details were given in con- 
sequence of the imperfection and indistinctness of the fossil. 
It was obtHined by Dr. {.lark of Berea. Ohio, from the Cleve- 
land shale and is now in the collection of Columbia college. 

Since that time Dr. Clark has found another specimen of 
the same fish which being in better condition, though incom- 
plete, eniibtes us to recognizi; sumi; additional features. On 
this foijsil the following note is bused. 

Actinojiltorus clarki was, according t 
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Bcription, about eighteen inches or two feet in length, but 
these measurements must be somewhat increased if we may 
judge by the size of the jaw of the new fossil which, when 
compared with that of Dr. Newberry's is at least one-third 
longer. The whole hinder part is missing, but the body is 
fairly preserved as far back as the ventral fins which are in 
part visible. The most conspicuous and the best preserved 
portions are the jaws and the pectoral fins. The jaws of the 
right side are almost perfect, lying closed and spread out on 
the stone. Those of the left side are crushed and concealed 
beneath them. The former aspect of the fossil is represented 
in our figure, where very little has been attempted in the way 
of restoration beyond supplying one or two teeth from the 
opposite jaw and setting in its original position the nasal or 
intermaxillary bone which had been flattened down. 

The mandible in its general form agrees with that of the 
cladodont sharks as figured in one of our previous notes but 
it has little of the corrugation that is so conspicuous there 
and was consequently inferior in strength and stiffness though 
this lack was in part made up by a greater thickness. Its 
surface, in the hinder part at least, is marked with a fine and 
simple tuberculation. The broad thin blade of which pos- 
teriorly it consists thickens forward, especially upon its upper 
margin, so as to afford a broad base for the support of the 
teeth. Most of these have disappeared but one or two remain 
in place and resemble those of the upper jaw where most are 
still visible. They are simple, conical cusps, not true teeth, 
because they are not by nature epithelial but consist of in- 
tegral parts of the jaw, as do the teeth of Coccostemt^ being 
as it were excavated from that bone. Eight or ten of them 
stood in a row distant from each other about a half-inch and 
locked in, closing between those of the opposite jaw. Their 
form is that of a round cone slightly flattened laterally at the 
base. They are quite smooth and unstriatcd. 

Behind these and along the upper margin of the mandible 
is an irregular row of small, fine, sharp denticles very distant 
from one another. They occupy about an inch and a half of 
the jaw and disappear where the maxillary closes down out- 
side of the mandible. If they continue farther back they are 
concealed by this bone. 
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The mandible is nearly straight and meets its fellow of the 
opposite side at a very aeute angle. The symphysis was not 
terminal but was overhung, as will be shown later, by the 
forward projection of the maxillary. 

The maxillary also consists of a thin plate of bniie .of a 
similar nature and appearance to that of the mandible with 
which it unites posteriorly by a condyle fitting into a fossa or 
socket in the latter. The hinder part of this bone is in good 
condition but its anterior portion in badly crushed and dis- 
placed except along the edge that curried the teeth where it 
is well preserved. It bears the siime style of ornamentation 
as the mandible already described and on itn lower edge, be- 
tween the condyle and the teeth, stood a row of fine, sharp 
denticles fncing those already mentioned in the tower jaw. In 
front of these are six eonlcal teeth, and three olhers can be 
supplied from analogy with the opposite maxillary, making 
nine in all. These in no wise differ from their antagonists in 
the mandible already spoken nf. But in front of them and 
apparently rather in front also of the foremost of the lower 
teeth btaiid two very much larger and stronger than the rest. 
They are unfortunately somewhat forced out of place by the 
compression to wbicli the fossil has been subjected, but they 
apparently inclined backward as well as downward, thus 
gaining additional prehensile power. 

All the teeth are perfectly einipie and show no sign of lat- 
eral denticles of any kind and of course no succe»<Bional teeth 
are present. 

The maxillary bones are firmly united in front and form a 
sharp beak or snout, projecting an inch beyond the above 
mentioned large teeth. All the rest of the head has been ho 
crushed as to be quite unrecognizable, though somefrugmente 
of comparatively thick plates indicate the existence of an os- 
seous cranium. 

Along the lower edge of the mandible is a series of plates 
which were regarded by Dr. Newberry as representing the 
branch iostegal rays. He remarks "b ranch iostegal rays nu- 
merous" in his decription of the species. They are perhaps 
more correctly described by Mr. A. S. Woodward in his cata- 
logue as a paired series of transversely elongated rays deveU 
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oped in the branehiostegal membrane between the mandibular 
rami. 

These are an excellent preservation in the present specimen 
and form, as shown in the figure, a kind of fringe, composed 
of thin plates and covering the lower surface of the mouth, 
running backward from the lower margin of the mandible to 
meet on the median line a corresponding set from the oppo- 
site side. 

The individual plates are about two inches long and one- 
third of an inch in width and overlap slightly at the edges. 
They are as thin as paper and apparently formed a pliable 
protection to the tissues beneath them. At the hinder end of 
the mandible these two sheets of chain armour parted on the 
medial line, leaving a space in which now lie the fragments of 
bone already mentioned, among which are probably the brok- 
en hyoids with some of the branchial arches in an unrecog- 
nizable condition. 

Many of the above details are rendered attainable by the 
fact that, although the fish lies, as did that of Dr. Newberry, 
belly upward, yet the head has been so pressed to one side 
during fossilization as to show that aspect in considerable 
perfection. This has prevented the crushing of the semi-car- 
tilaginous bones of the head into an indiscriminate mass as is 
usual with the fossil fishes from this shale. 

Not much can be added to Dr. Newberry's account of the 
pectoral fins. They are well displayed in his specimen and 
only a few more details can be gathered from this one. The 
peculiar falcate form, the great number (68 in this case) and 
the remarkable thinness of the rays mark this species off from 
all other known fossil fishes of the same horizon. Both the 
long and the short rays fork at about one-third of their 
length from the base and again about as far from the tip so 
that their ultimate branches or trichinosis become excessively 
fine and give a very delicate texture to the edge of the fin 
which has no membranous border. 

The scapulo-coracoid arch is only seen as a broken and 
crushed mass, so that it is impossible to give any account of 
it. It may, however, be noted that the pectoral fins show die- 
tiact Bigns of fulcra in the advance of the ganoid scales over 
tbe Iwse of the rays in the hinder portion. 
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The pectoral fins are two inches behind the, back of the 
mandible and about eleven inches farther back still may be 
seen parts of the two ventral fins. These show a similar fine 
structure and nineteen or twenty rays can be counted on one 
of the fragments. 

No part of the body behind these fins is preserved in the 
specimen, so that its whole length can only be inferred from 
its proportions. But it was an exceedingly slender fish, not 
apparently exceeding three inches in width at the pectoral 
fins and one inch and a half at the ventral. 

The skin was protected in whole or in part with a covering 
of small rhomboidal ganoid scales which are here and there 
preserved so as to exhibit their form and relationship. A few 
of them are shown, much magnified, in our figure. (Plate II.) 

Though the present specimen affords several data concern- 
ing this fish that were not previously known, yet, unfortu- 
nately, its imperfection renders the determination of some 
other critical questions impossible. The whole head above 
the maxillary is missing, so that nothing can be said of the 
orbit or the suspensorium, on the position of which latter the 
place of the animal in the system in part depends. Its refer- 
ence to the palaioniscids is, however, satisfactorily confirmed 
by other and previously known evidence, such as the minute 
scales, the broad and numerous branchiostegal rays and the 
very slender body. The genus was accordingly placed by Mr. 
A. S. Woodward next to his A pateolepis from New South 
Wales, a fish about ten inches long, whose length was about 
^\\ times its greatest width. 

Actinophorus clarki must have measured when alive at least 
thirty-six to forty inches while its greatest depth at the pec- 
toral fins did not exceed three and a half or four inches, 
making the former dimension about ten times the latter and 
showing a fish far surpassing the other in slenderness and 
grace. Apateofepis is also said to be without fulcra, which, 
as we have seen, is not true of Actinophorus. 

In the family of the Paheoniscids the neural arches are 
more or less ossified and in many cases theha*mal arches also, 
especially toward the caudal end. This is true ofZictinopho- 
rus. A well marked line of thin bones can be traced frppi tfeMr ; 
pectoral to the ventral fins, a distance of fifteen 
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form a continuous ridge in the fossil and occupy about one- 
eighth of an inch each. These show by their position that 
they are the ossified neural arches and along the hinder part 
of the line a double row can be traced consisting of J[)0th neu- 
ral and hft*mal arches. The presence of distinctly ossified 
spines is not clear. 

An interesting point in the interpretation of the fossil is 
the presence in the place of the stomach of the remains of the 
AkkI. Behind the pectoral fin are the mandibles of a small 
titanichthyoid fish, with other unrecognizable plates scat- 
tered over the interval. Farther back still is a well marked 
ichthyodorulite fluted from end to end so far as it is visible. 
It lies separate from all the other fragments and must be re- 
garded as belonging to the food and not to the fish in ques- 
tion. The original of neither of these relics has yet been 
discovered elsewhere. 

The palttioniscids are an essentially Carboniferous and post- 
Carboniferous family of fishes, scarcely any of them having 
yet been found below the latter horizon, Cheirolepis trailli 
from the lower Old Red sandstone of Scotland and (-. cana- 
densis from the upper Devonian of Scaumenac bay, Canada, 
being almost the only Devonian forms. Moreover, it should 
be here borne in mind that this genus has been by some ich- 
thyologists, as by Pander for example, separated from the 
palieonisclds and placed in a family by itself-the Cheirolepidse. 

It is, therefore, interesting to find so well marked a species 
of the family on an horizon so low and in company with as 
old a type as Coccosteus, The origin of the palieoniecids 
must evidently be sought in strata below the upper Devonian. 
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General Stratiuuai-hv of the Lake Shore. 

In the nortlieast corner of Vermont and extending across 
the line into the province of Quebec for several miles is one 
of tile most picturesque bodies of wiiter to be found in that 
region. This unique lake has long been known as lake Mem- 
phremagog. It is somewhat crescentic in shape, but has a 
general north and south trend. The contour of the surround- 
ing country and the shape and position of the lake, as com- 
pared with others in the same region, suggest that the de- 
pression now occupied by this body of water was produced 
by glacial agents. It is evidently not due to a downward 
folding uf the Paleozoic strata, fur there is little or no evi- 
dence of such a movement. On the other hand, the prominent 
elevatirins, especially those on the west side of the take, as 
well as the shores, with their occasionally eroded surfaces, all 
point to the conclusion that the depression was produced by 
glacial erosion. 

Along the southeastern shore there is sufficient accumula- 
tion of drift to render an examination of the country ruck 
impossible. A few of the islands at the i^outhern extremity 
of the lake are made up wholly of drift material, white those 
in the central parts consist of rounded domes of schistose and 
shaly rocks, having resisted to a remarkable degree the erod- 
ing effects of moving ice. 

A brief esaminutioii of the stratified rocks, as exposed 
along the shores toward the north, has ted the writer to be- 
lieve that they represent the lowor members of the Paleozoic, 
Starting from Kiigog, at the northern extremity uf tha t».kl 
the rocks exposed on either side for some diflU 
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south consist of thinly bedded shaly limestones. These ex- 
tend on the west side as far south as Sargent's bay, and on 
the east within a short distance of Magoon's point. The three 

islands known as the**Three 
Sisters" show admirable ex- 
posures of the same lime- 
stone series, which is re- 
garded as belonging to the 
Upper Silurian period. 
Passing to the south along 
the east shore a limestone 
formation was found to 
overlie a slaty series con- 
taining graptolitie remains. 
The slaty rocks are re- 
garded by the Canadian 
Geological Survey as Cam- 
bro-Silurinn. Between the 
graptolitie slates and the 
mouth of Fitch bay was 
found a schistose slaty de- 
posit resting upon a crys- 
talline series skirting the 
north shore of Fitch bay. 
The latter is regarded by 
Mr. Ells as pre-Cambrian,* 
being an extension of the 
Sherbrooke anticline which 
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gives rise to Stooke mountain to the northeast. AtMagoon's 
point were found moderately fine grained granites associated 
with schistose and slaty rocks. From this point to the 
southern extremity of the lake the country rock is quite ex- 
tensively covered with drift. The granite is undoubtedly an 
outlier of the granitic series mapped by the Canadian Survey. 
Similar rocks cover quit« large areas to the east and north. 

The Upper Silurian limestones on the west were found to 
extend to the north side of the entrance to Sargent's bay. 

•R. W. Ells, Report on the geoloj^y of a iM)rtion of Iho cast»,'rn town- 
afaifiB. felatinjf more especially to the counties of Comptofi, Stanstead, 
JUchmoiid and Wolfe. Can. Geol. Survey. Pt. J, An. Rep. 1886, 
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On the Routh side of the bay similar shaly limestones were 
noted overlying a black calcareous rock. Further south the 
stratified rocks have been disturbed by the intrusion of Owl's 
head. The sediments are somewhat metamorphosed to cal- 
careous schists and talcose slates. In this region calcareous 
layers were recognized beneath black slaty deposits, while on 
the east the calcareous rocks were found to invariably overlie 
the slates.* At Round island the rocks are made up wholly 
of calcareous schists intersected by dikes. These rocks are 
probably metamorphosed portions of Upper Silurian deposits. 

The Dikes. 

Through the entire area examined the dikes were found to 
cut the shaly limestones. It seems probable that the outlying 
dikes are more or less closely associated with the intrusions 
now represented by Owl's head, mount Orford, and possibly 
many others known to have occurred even as far north as 
Montreal. The dikes represent two well defined groups, 
granites and lamprophyres. 

Granite Dikes, 

The granitic intrusions are invariably light in color, owing 
to the predominance of quartz and white or flesh colored feld- 
spar. The dark silicates consist mainly of biotite, with occa- 
sional flecks of muscovite,.and yellowish brown patches of 
some mineral substance which has probably resulted from the 
decomposition of an iron-bearing silicate not at present re- 
cognizable. In some instances the crystalline texture becomes 

*In a privaito letter Mr. II. AV. Klls of the (/iinadian Cieologicnl Survey 
has kindl.v outlined the results derived from a recent study ol the strat- 
igraphy of this rejrion. lie says: "The lower pari, as you supjKise, is 
bordered on eitluT side by rpt)er Silurian limestones which contain 
fossils at several points. These rocks e.\t»'nd from Capl. Gully's wharf, 
north of Ma;:oon's point, to Maj^og, and on the west side fn)m the north 
entrance of Sargent's bay to the norlli end of the lake At Owl's head 
\\\i\ Upper Silurian is underneath the C'ambro-Silurian graptolilic 
slates, the formation being overturned. At Round island, below the 
Mountain house the rocks are Upper Silurian, fossiliferous, i>ow altered 
to schists and cut by dikes from the Owl's head. This places the age 
of the Owl's head and other prominent hills in the vicinity at the same 
horizon as the Montreal intrusion or at the close of the UpXH*r Silurian. 
The Owl's head dikes also cut the Uambro-Silurian slates as do the Or- 
ford ilioriteson the east. On the east side of the lake the Georgeville 
lim<*stones are underlaid by the graptolitic slates about one and a half 
miles south of the village and the ridge between there ADd Filch bay 
consists of an intermediate s(>ries, presumably CHinbriiiD, be.|m*eii^ the 
graptolitic series and the i»re-CambriHn of the exlei 
brooke anticlinal. 
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unusually fine. The scales of biotite seem to have adjusted 
themselves in a parallel position as if the mass had been sub- 
jected to great pressure while in a plastic state. In such eases 
the rock presents a somewhat gneissic structure. In a few 
instances the dark colored silicates form but a small part of 
the rock, quartz phenocrysts become insignificant, and the 
crystalline texture is less prominent so that the rock mass at 
times resembles quite closely the bostonites* of lake Cham- 
plain. The rock ordinarily presents all the phases of a true 
granite and is regarded as such in this paper. 

Lamprophyre Dikes, 

There were found associated with the granitic rocks, as well 
as in other parts of the lake, dikes differing quite widely from 
the former, both in physical structure and mineral composi- 
tion. Microscopic examination shows that they fall naturally 
into the lamprophyric group of Rosenbusch. They differ from 
the granites in being dark grey to black in color, with mod- 
erately fine crystalline texture and occasional phenocrysts of 
dark colored silicates, sufficiently well developed to be macro- 
scopically determined. In some instances the phenocrysts 
were found to be pyroxene; in others the idiomorphic con- 
stituent proved to be hornblende ; while in still other instances 
olivine played the same role. A number of instances were 
noted in w^hich the olivine reached a diameter of one and a 
half inches. It is a significant fact thnt the olivine pheno- 
crysts were invariably located in the central part of the in- 
trusive mass. On the contact the dikes were generally fine- 
grained and in some instances even flinty, the phenocrysts 
having entirely disappeared. 

Many of the olivine-bearing rocks have sulfered decompo- 
sition. The olivine has passed into serpentine, thus imparting 
a peculiar green tinge to the rock. In some cases a cross 
section of the olivine crystals exhibit a central core of the 
original mineral surrounded by a coating or shell of serpen- 
tine. All stages of decomposition were found in the thin 
sections. No feldspar was macroscopically determined except 
in one or two undoubted diabases, which were evidently very 

•Bull. No. 107, U. S. G. S.. Trap Dikes of Luke Champlain, by J. F. 
Kemp and V. F. Marstcrs. 
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closely associated with the intrusive mass represented by 
Owl's head. 

A microscopic examination of the darli colored rocks re- 
vents some interesting petrographical relations. As was an- 
ticipated, the examination of the series proved them to be 
made up of the same mineral mixtures as were found along 
the i^hores of lake Champiain (Bull. 107, U. S. G. S.). The 
intrusives, therefore, as found along the shores of lake Mem- 
ph rem agog may be enumerated as follows: Olivine diabase, 
camptoitite, avt/ite cam2ilonile,foinf:hUe and nwnchiqvUe. 
MicKoscoi'ic Desckii'tion of Dikes. 
Griiiifle J)ike$. 

This variety predominates along the eastern shore of the 
lake immediaH-ly north of the mouth of Fitch bay. A few 
narrow dikes were also found intersecting an island opposite 
Owl's head. 

Thin sections revealed well developed phenocrysts of feld- 
spar, as well as exceedingly minute lath shaped crystals, the 
latter making up at least eighty per cent, of the rock and 
constituting the ground mass. In some cases the ground masH 
hasHutfered mechanical deformation, thus inducing an appar- 
ent elastic structure. When the clastic magma prevails the 
feldspar phenocrysts become comparatively rare. When the 
micro-crystalline structure predominates the porphyritie feld- 
spars become prominent and generally show twinning struc- 
ture. 

QunrtE occurs as large irregular grains showing little or no 
crystalline form, and as fine grains making up a portion of 
the ground-ma^is. The larger individuals contain numerous 
streaks and clouds of fine dust, probably magnetite, as well 
as minute liair-like crystals with high index of refraction. 
Cross sections show hexagonal outlines. The cryslaJline 
form and high refraction suggest that the inclusions may be 
apatite. Under a high power lens numerous globules and 
aeicular aggregates were also detected. 

Mica is the only remaining constituent of any importance. 
Biotite is by far the most prominent, but a few Hecks 
covite have been detected in one <)r two wections. The biotite 
occurs as large irregular plates or bunches. The laws 
arc invariably frayed out on the edges as if ttlU 
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f>uhje<-ted to some eroding process. It eecnie probable that 
the ninre minute flecks and shreds of biotite found in the 
gnitind mass may have been derived from the larger individ- 
uals wliich originally may have been idiomorphic. Plei)- 
chroism is especially prominent. Plates parallel with the 
clcHvago show a bright brown to very dark brown or nearly 
black color, while sections across the cleavage exhibit lighter 
shades of brown with a yellow tinge, and upon rotating the 
stage becomes dark greenish yellow. The biotite is gener- 
ally quite fresh but in a few instances a partial decomposi- 
tion to a reddish opaque mass was noted. Small amounts of 
magnetite are present with the biotite in addition to the fine 
dust noted in the quartz grains. 

Lampropkyre Diken. 

While a few of the dark colored intrusivcs are undoubtedly 
diabase the majority of occurrenccfl show various porphyrit- 
ic constituents which even by an examination of the hand 
specimens led me to anticipate the repetition of the same 
mineral mixtures (monchiquitegronpof Rosenbusch) as were 
found on the borders of lake Champlain to the southwest. 
As was expected microscopic examination reveals all the va- 
rieties of the monchiquite group except the biotite-am phi bole 
mixture designated by J. F. Kemp as amphibole ounchitite.* 

Diabase. — The true diabases differ much from the typical 
diabases of the Triassic trap-ridges of the Hudson river or 
similar flows forming the north mountains of Nova Scotia. 
The dikes under consideration differ in containing a much 
smaller percentage uf lath-shaped feldspar and a correspond- 
ingly large amount of nugite, with occasional olivine pheno- 
orysts. Ophitic structure, so common in the Triassic diabases 
of Nova Scotia, is quite generally absent in thin sections. 
The augitc proves to be the most prominent colored silicate 
present. It occurs in two generations, as phenocrysts and as 
irregular grains making up a portion of the groundmass and 
partially filling the interstices between the feldspars. The 
porpbyritic form ie well developed, showing in cross section 
I the characteristic cleavage angle and crystalline form. In 

Mt initnnces they exhibit light yellow rims with slight 
,1. SurvHi, vril. II. [). 3M, ISIK). IJfthic dikc-s .iiilsiclc nl the 
i Qt Ariini 
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pleochroism and a still lighter yellow or nearly colorless cen- 
ters with little or no pleochroic tendencies. Rims of magnet- 
ite and reddish opaque masses generally surround the larger 
individuals and in a few cases seem to be partially absorbed 
by the peripheral area of the phenocryst. The irregular 
grains of the ground-mass have undergone more or less de- 
composition giving rise to secondary products. The grains 
as in the case of the phenocrysts are generally surrounded by 
magnetite rims or have become opaque and gray in color. 

Olivine is also more prominent than in the typical diabases. 
It is present as large crystals which have suffered greater 
change than its host. Fibrous rims and patches of serpentine 
make up the secondary products derived from the olivine. 

Plagioclase forms the remaining part of the rock. The 
crystals are invariably fresh and lath-shaped, but not large. 
Multiple twinning is very common. An arrangement akin to 
flow-structure, or an adjustment of the individual feldspars, 
in a more or less definite direction, is apparent in a few sec- 
tions. Pockets or cavities filled with calcite are quite numer- 
ous in some sections. In some cases they were lined with a 
fibrous mineral resembling serpentine, thus suggesting that 
the original mineral substance may have been olivine. On 
account of the prominence of olivine the rock is regarded as 
an olivine diabase. No. 17 is the best representative of this 
type. Others were found but are so completely weathered as 
to be unfit for microscopic study. 

Cainj)toiiite, — Associated with augite plagioclase rocks were 
found other mixtures of hornblende, augite, olivine and pla- 
gioclase. In two dikes the olivine and augite disappear, leav- 
ing the hornblende and plagioclase as the chief constituents. 
This combination is regarded as the typical camptonite. The 
hornblende is always of the basaltic type, idiomorphic and in 
two generations. In a few dikes the augite forms an appre- 
ciable part of the rock, and in some instances is more promi- 
nent than the hornblende. C'omparin^ these with the camp- 
tonites of lake Champlain, it is evident that the pt'rsistent 
association of augite witli tiie basaltic iiornblende, together 
with its hirger growth and idiomorphic habit, is more promi- 
nent in the lake Meniphremagog occurrences. Owing to this 
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fact it is thought best to regard this combination as anyile 
camptonite. 

No. 20. Of the typical camptonites but one occurrence was 
found, (No. 20). In this dike the basaltic hornblende in two 
generations is the only colored silicate present. Magnetite is 
very abundant. The amount of plagioclase present is not 
large, but it is quite fresh. Considerable glass was also de- 
tected in the groundmass. Comparing this section with the 
original camptonite* discovered by Hawes, the only difference 
to be noted is that the hornblende is not so well developed in 
the dikes from lake Memphremagog. Although they are 
much smaller the idiomorphic habit is quite apparent and 
other petrographical characteristics of this type are very easily 
recognized. 

Anyile camptonite, — Of all the dikes belonging to the camp- 
tonite? series the augitic type is by far the most abundant. 
In addition to this hornblende in two generations, we find 
augite in the same relationship. In many cases the augite 
is far more abundant than the hornblende. The idiomorphic 
habit of the hornblende is retained as in the camptonite? 
proper. The augite phenocrysts are well developed. The 
Z(>nal phases so prominent in the Lake Champlainf dikes arc 
equally conspicuous in the dikes under consideration, the 
central portion of the individual being in general very light 
yellow while the peripheral area shades into light pink which 
brightens as the edge is approached, the latter being some- 
what pleochroic. Occasionally the central part is bright green 
surrounding a narrow rim, light yellow in color. It has been 
noted that with increase in the intensity of color in the pe- 
ripheral area there is a corresponding increase in the extinction 
angle. The variations noted reach a mamimum of 8°. 

The augite of the second generation shows definite crys- 
talline form. It is packed in between the feldspars and is the 
only granular constituent present. Pleochroism is noticeable. 
Small olivines with characteristic form and decomposition 

*The author wishes to acknowledge the aid so kindly rendered by 
Prof. J. F. Kemp, of Columbia College, N. Y., in loaning thin sec- 
tions of camptonite from the original locality of Hawes, and offering 
suggestions which have been very helpful in the study of these intru- 
sives. 

fSee Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 107, p. 30. 
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products were observed in a few sectiont^. Although consid- 
ernble plagioclasc is present it ib deeidedly seenndary in 
amount to the eoloret] silicates. The idiomorphic habit so evi- 
dent in the dinbHees has disappeared, but the tath-ehaped 
form and twinning are very easily recognized. Dikes Nor. 
12, 14, 19, 24, 27, 34 are augite camptoniteB. 

No. 12. Augite Ib the chief colored silicate in tliis dike. 
Two generations are present. The phenocrysts exhibit marked 
zonal Rtructure, the centres being nearly colorless or light 
shades of yellow or green, and rims various shades of pink 
with slight pleochroism. In general, it may be said that 
the greater variation in color the stronger the pleochroism. 
The augite of the second generation is allotriomorphic with 
the eameoptieal features us the porphyritic constituent and 
filling the interstices between the plagioclnees. The horn- 
blende present is very small in amount. Only a few flakes 
and ragged blades were noted. The plagioclase, although 
quite subordinate, shows the usual twinning and bladed 
form. Olivine crystals and grains arc not uncommon. Ser- 
pentine is more or less closely asaociated with the olivine. 
Magnetite is also quite abundant. 

No. 14 diH'crs from No. 12 in containing more hornblende, 
but it is stilt secondary in amount to the augite. Only 
one generation of hornblende is present and it is ag- 
gregated in bunches throughout the section. The individ- 
uals are idiomorphic and highly pleochroic, bright yellow- 
ish brown to deep brown. Cross- sections show the following 
forma: x 1', QoF5e, ocPoo', Augite in two generations forms 
the larger part of the rock. The phenocrysts are exception- 
ally well developed, showing excellent zonal structure in 
nearly every individual, the centers being light yellow or 
colorless and the rims bright yellow with slight pleoohroiem. 
In cross- sec til) II the following facce are ciisily ri-('nn"ii»ied: 
aoPoo, aoPx;', orp. The followingangles were delerniincd by 
means of the graduated stftge : IaI^KR" ; iiAl=m2''. Very 
little fresh olivine was recognized. The larger phenocrysts 
have pusi^ed into serpentine, the oryatalUnf OutHne, however, 
being retained. The plagioolose is | W»i«u™lly twiim'-il and 
more abiindaut than In No. IJf^U^^^HvVOlttains nu- 
merous of Bld§|kB^^^^^^^^^^^B| refractive 
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power as well as minute and ragged flecks of a brown pieo- 
chroic mineral reeembling hornblende. The former may be 
apatite. Irregular bunches of magnetite arc exceedingly 
abundant. 

No. 19 is nearly identical with No. 14, with the exception 
that the uugite phenocryete generally show a smaller extinct- 
ion angle. The great portion of the int«rior is grass green U) 
yellowish green with yellow to pink rims. Small inclueionH 
of hornblende were observed in the uugite. 

No. 24. In this section the colored 8ilicat«s show the same 
relationships as in No. 19. The plagioclase however is 
unique. It is more abundant than in any section yet de- 
scribed and contains the usual inclusions. The individual 
crystals are arranged with the long axes in the same general 
direction. The fractured and bent shape suggests that such 
an adjustment of the individuals may have been caused by 
great pressure while the magma, although somewhat plastic, 
was Bufflciently tirm to suiFer fracture. This section is nn in- 
teresting one for the reason that it contains pockets of a 
green opaque mineral in which are distributed many fresh 
basaltic hornblendes. The hornblende too is chiefly confined 
to this part, very little being associated with the augite. 

No. 27. The description of No. 12 is quite applicable to 
No. 27 with the exception that there is relatively much more 
augite of the second generation and correspondingly fewer 
augite plienocrysts of the first generation. 

No. 34 agrees very closely with No, 19, with olivine us an 
additional constituent. The olivines are unusually well devel- 
oped, and are easily recognized in the hand specimen, some of 
them being fully one and a half inches in length, 

SuUHAKY OF Literature un other Occurrkncek of 
Caui-tonite. 

The name camptonite was first applied by H. Kosenbuiich* 
to dikea containing augite and basaltic hornblende ua the chief 

lllieates, with variable percentage of plagioclase, mug- 
to and accessories. G. \V. Hawesf was the first to dis- 
cover these peculiar rocks in this country, near (.'umpton, N. 

•H. Eosbsbi'wh: PhvsioKMi.liii' iler niiisKiji.ij Ufsl.-ii].', vul. i, 1880. 
pS33. 

Hawks; Oh a ifrciiip ordissimtUr i-rutilivi' rocks nl Cumptcjii. 
J.B.. (3), vol. svii, |,, U. law. 
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H., but described them simply as diabase, olivine-diabase and 
diorite. I apprehend it was to material from this locality 
that Rosenbusch first applied the terra camptonit*, as the 
name implies. Subsequently similar rocks found in the vi- 
cinity of Montreal were described by B. J. Harrington. In 
1888 J. F. Kemp* discovered other occurrences in Orange 
county, N. Y. In 1889 the same writerg described another 
camptonite dike from Kennebunkport, Maine, and in the 
same year (as joint author with the present writer) published 
a short description of identical intrusives from Whitehall, || 
N. Y. and Proctor, Vt. In 1890-91 a much larger number of 
camptonite dikes were discovered along the shores of lake 
Cham plain by the same writers.^ An additional occurrence 
some thirty miles east of Fairhaven has been noted by Mr. F. 
L. Nason.** But few occurrences have been noted in other 
countries. E. Gollerf f describes very similar rocks from the 
Black forest; CathreinJJ and Doelt^rgg make mention of one 
from the Southern Tyrol, and Brogger|||| of others from 
Norway. 

MoNCHiQiTiTE Dikes. 
In dike No. 16 the feldspar disappears — pyroxene and am- 
phibole become very prominent, making at least 80 per cent, 
of the rock. Olivine and its decomposition products play an 
important role. The importance of the individual constitu- 
ents based upon relative amounts composing the rock is as 
follows: Augite (second generation), augite (first genera- 
tion), basaltic hornblende, olivine, magnetite. 

♦J. F. Kkmp: Diorite diko from tlu* Forest of Dean, Orange Co., N. Y. 
A. J. S., (H), vol. XXXV, p. 3:n . 

^.I. F. Kemp: Trap Dikes near Kennebunki)ort, Me. Am. Gkol., Mar., 
1890, p. 127. 

|.I. F. Kemp and V. F. Mausteks: Camptonite Dikes near Whitehall, 
Washington Co., N. Y. and Proctor, Vt. Am. Geol., 1881), p. 97. 

■j.I. F. Kemp and V. F. Mausteks: The Trap Dikes ot the Lake Cham- 
plain R.'gion. Hull. V. S. (i. S. No. 107, 180:j. 

**F. L. Nason: On a new locality for the Camptonite of Hawes and 
Ko.senhusch. A. .1. S.,(JU. vol. xxxviii, p. 229, 1889. 

ffK. (iOT.iiEH: Ww. liamprophyrgftnge des slidliohen Vospersart. Neues 
Jahrbuch, vol. vr, 1^'il. Hand 1888, p. 48'). 

:f|A. Catiihkix: Zeitschr. f. Krvslal., vol. x, 1881, p. 221. 

5$J^C. DoKLTKu: Tschrr. Mill, iind IVtrog. Milth., 1875, pp. 179, 188 
anii 'M)4. 

11 W. C. HitOoiJEu: Zeitschr. f. Krystal., vol. xvi, 1890, p. 
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The liugite phenocrysts present the same characteristics as 
observed in the augite camptonite. It might be said in addi- 
tion that the zonal structure is somewhat more prominent, 
becoming intensified under cross nicois. The angle of ex- 
tinction varies from 20° to 24°. The augite of the second gen- 
eration which makes up the greater part of the ground mass 
is allotriomorphic, with a tendency at times to become idio- 
morphic. Scattered through the augitic magma are numer- 
ous but minute crystals of basaltic hornblende. The strong 
pleochroism from light yellow to deep reddish brown is espe- 
cially noticeable. With one or two exceptions the hornblende 
may be said to show but one generation. A few very minute 
needles, however, were noted as inclusion in the augite phen- 
ocrysts. The remaining silicate is olivine, occurring either as 
partially decomposed granules, surrounded by rims of serpen- 
tine, or, occasionally as well developed phenocrysts exhibiting 
the usual crystalline form. Magnetite is very abundant and 
closely associated with the augitic groundmass. Consider- 
able glass was observed filling the minute interstices in the 
groundmass. 

Summary of Literature on Otuer Occurrences of 

monchiquite. 

Such non-feldspathic rocks were first discovered by Prof. 
Bonnet* in the Monchique mountains (Portugal) and subse- 
quently described by Leopold van Werwekef as an abnormal 
limburgite. In 1887 Prof. E. O. Derby* of the Brazilian Ge- 
ological Survey discovered similar eruptives in the region of 
Kio Janeiro. These, as in other instances, were associated 
with eleolite syenite. They were subsequently examined by 
Prof. Rosenbuschg and in reality formed the basis for the 
determination of the new rock type, but received the name of 
the original locality discovered about 1850. Along the shores 
of lake Champlain very similar dikes were found and subse- 

•Aloarve Bonnet: Dt'scriplion ^(*(i<^rapl)i(iiH' ♦•t «^t'ol(>«^i<|ii(' d»* ceite 
province. Lisbon. 18.50. 

fL. V. Werweke: lii'itra^ ziir Kenntniss der IJmbiirj^it«». Nj'ucs.lalir- 
biich, 187S), p. 481. Se<- also Neuos .lahrbiich, 188(>, vol. i. pp. 111-180. 
Ueber di«» NVpholin syt-nitt-n der S«»rra d«* Monclnqii<> im sftdliclH'n 
Portugal und die denselben durchsetzenden (Jesleine. 

JO. A. Derby: On Nepheline llock.s in Brazil, etc. Quart, .lourn. 
Geol. Soc. I^)ndon. 1887, p. 457. 

j5M. Hi'NTEii and H. Kosenbisch: rel>er Monchi(|uite ein Campton- 
ilischcs Uangestein au» der (iefol^chaft der Klaeoliili-.svenite. Tscher- 
Mln. und Petm^. Mitth., vol. xi. 1890, p. 445. 
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quently described by Prof. J. F. Kemp and the writer* J. 
Francis Williamsf has also contributed to the unnual reports 
of the Geological Survey of ArkunsHS very elaborate petro- 
graphical investigatinne of similar intrusives found in the 
vicinity of Fourche mniint«in, Arkansas. In this locality 
were found all the members of the monchiqiiite group. In 
defining the petrograpliictil features of the monchiquites Dr. 
Williams stutee that "Kosenbuech considers these are made 
up of a porphyri tic combination of olivine, augite and a glassy 
base with which may be associuted either hornblende or mica 
or both nf these niinerula together. The glassy base often in- 
cludes uiinute cryetiilB ()f plugioeliipe and occasionally of 
ncpheline." 

FOURCHITE I>IKES. 

In dikes Nos. 18 and 40, olivine, forming one of the essen- 
tial constituents of monchiquite, entirely recedes, thus pro- 
dueiiig an olivine-frec monchiquite. To such a mineral mix- 
ture J. Francis Williams has given the name/ourcA)7e.^ 

The dike under consideration iecomposed chiefly of basaltic 
hornblende in two generations with a very subordinate 
amount of augite, a moderate amount of magnetite and a 
glassy base. The older hornblende phenocrysts are univer- 
sally large, well terminated and beautifully pleochroic. The 
smaller circular forms show the same feature as noted in the 
camptonites proper. Of the two generations the latter is 
more abundant. Augite is very subordinate, consisting of a 
few poorly developed individuals and occasionally pink or yel- 
low grains in a glassy base. Imbedded in the glass are 
many minute highly refracting needles. These may be apa- 
tite. A dark grayish opaque mass seems to be associated 
with the allotriomorphic augite. It may have resulted from 
the decomposition of augite, and may thus account for the 
unusually subordinate position of this mineral species. Much 
magnetite is also present. 

In the region of Fourche mountain, Arkansas, Dr. Wil- 
liams found numerous dikes of very similar mineralogicat 
composition. In these occurrences, howover, augite seems to 
be the most pnuiiineiit constituent, while hornblende ia more 

(.1. Fhancis Wii.mamh: licni-oun ltuc4ui UJU^s^KtUiMi^tt, Qeol. 
Siirvev of Arkuiisris, l«!Ki, vol. I|, ^ 
JSoe Ann.Rep. GiH>l. SurvtiyoJ 
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or less subordinate. The reverse is true of the occurrences 
under consideration. In the Lalce Champlain region but one 
dike that can with any degree of certainty be called fourchite 
was found. Strangely enough, not a single dike, so far as I 
have examined them, shows a trace of biotite, which forms 
an additional and essential constituent of the missing mem- 
ber of the monchiquite group. The same is true of the Lake 
Champlain dikes. To such a combination Prof. J. F. Kemp 
has applied the term ouachitite,* 

Other dikes than those mentioned are known in the region 
north and east of the lake. Prof. Kemp reports one from 

« 

Sherbrooke. It therefore seems probable that a careful ex- 
amination of the lakes, streams and elevated areas between 
Magog and the St. Lawrence river may bring to light many 
more of these interesting formations. 
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Introduction. 
The city of Rochester is situated upon a plain having an 
average altitude of 500 feet above ocean level. Within a ra- 

♦The classiflcHlion of this scries, as arranged by H. liosenbusch, and 
presented iu tabulated fornn by Dr. Williams, in his Arkansas Report, 
p. 110, is as follows: 
Monchiquite Group. (Rosenbusch, 1890.) 



Containing Olivine. 



Monchiquite, Rosenbusch, 
1890 



Amphibole monchiquite 

Biotite monchiquite 

Amphibole biotite monchi- 
quite 



Glassy base and minerals 



Aug^ite. 



Amphibole and augite 

Biotite and auffite 

Amphibole, biotite and 
augite 



Olivine free. 



r Fourchite. J. F. Williams, 
1890. 
Augite from Sierra de 
Tineua (in part), Ro- 
senbusch. 
Lmphibole fourchite. 
Ouachitite. Kemp. 1S90. 

Amphibole ouachitite. 



fThis paper is an abstract of a longer and more complete description 
of the **Geology of the Pinnach^ Hills," read before the Rochester 
AGadcmy of Science, April 22, 1805, which will be published in the 
Proceedings of that Society, with maps and photographs. 
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dins of six miles from the center of the city the only eleva- 
tions even one hundred feet higher than the plain are the 
range of hills known as the "Pinnacle hills," lying at the south 
border of the city. With their conspicuous position, unusual 
topography and complex structure these hills have not escaped 
the notice of glacial geologists, but until 1892 no one ventured 
any detailed description or any explanation of their origin.* 
During the meetings of the Geological Society of America 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Rochester, August, 1892, the geologists in attendance vis- 
ited and subsequently discussed them briefly in ''Section E." 
At the Ottawa meeting of the Geological Society in December 
of that year Mr. Warren Upham read a paper describing these 
and other deposits of the region under the title "Eskers near 
Rochester, N. Y.," which was subsequently published in the 
Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of Science. f In that 
paper Mr. Upham describes the hills with considerable detail 
and concludes that they were deposited "in the ice- walled 
channel of a stream of water," "open to the sky." Since that 
time the writer has been able to make a long and close study 
of these peculiar hills and has been forced to a conclusion 
radically different from that of his friend, Mr. Upham. The 
opinion as to their origin, which the writer holds with full 
confidence, is that the hills are a kame series forming part of 
a frontal moraine. (See Plate III.) 

Mr. Upham's brief examination of the hills was made under 
the disadvantages that the forests were in full leaf and the 
gravel pits in active working. Only when the thick . timber 
and undergrowth which covers the roughest portions are bare 
of foliage does some of the most significant topography ap- 
pear to good advantage; and the structure of the finer sands 
is developed by the wind only when the walls of the pit are 

*The ojirliost publislicil ri'ffn'nct* lo these hills is in Dr. .bimes Hall's 
report on the Fourth (ieoIo«;icjil District of New York. Professor Ches- 
ter Dewey recognized their «rlacial character, so the writer is informed, 
but no writin'jfof his relatin*: to them has been found. In the Ameki- 
(AX Ukolouist, vol. V, p. r>02-207, April, IHIK), Dr. Charles K. Drver, In 
an article ujion the "(ilacial (Jeolouryof the Iroiidecpioit Re«i:ion,** refers 
brietly to the hills. 

fVol. ir, pp. 181-'2(M), February. ISIKJ. 
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left undisturbed for some time, yet not so long as to crumble. 
Mr. Upham is mistaken in describing the hills as a ''ridge/^ 
and he seriously underestimated the amount of till in their 
mass and the great amount of disturbance to which the beds 
have been subjected. Several important characters which are 
not noted in Mr. Uphara's paper will be briefly described in 
the following pages. 

Location and Grouping of the Hills. 

The Pinnacle hills extend from the village of Brighton to 
the Genesee river, a distance of four miles, with a general di- 
rection of west 15^ south. The belt of hills has a linear 
form with a distinct curvature of large radius, the convexity 
facing southward. The range, however, is not continuous or 
uniform, but consists of groups of irregular hills and knolls, 
three main divisions being easily recognized. The first large 
group extends from Brighton to Monroe avenue. This group 
is subdivided by a deep cut, the western mass being known 
as Cobb's hill, with a summit hight of 668 feet above tide. 
The sag which was cut by Monroe avenue originally had an 
elevation of 560 feet. The second large group lies between 
Monroe avenue and a sag or depression one-fourth of a mile 
west of South Clinton street (Pinnacle avenue). This group 
is the most distinct and compact, and contains the highest 
point in the whole range, called the ** Pinnacle," which name 
has been extended to cover the whole series of hills. The al- 
titude (»f this summit is 749 feet, or about 240 feet above the 
surrounding plain. The third group may be regarded as in- 
cluding all the western part of the hill range, which is lower 
than the eastern part, much broader and less definite. This 
includes in succession, westwardly, the knolls east of Soutb 
Goodman street; Highland park, between Goodman street and 
South avenue; the "Warner tract," lying between South and 
Mt. Hope avenues; Mt. Hope cemetery, lying w^est of Mt. Hope 
avenue; and the low point running into a bend of the Genesee 
river. The highest points in this area are the knoll on which 
is built the Memorial pavilion, near the reservoir, 650 feet, 
and summits in the cemetery, 650 to 670 feet. 
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Topography. 

The eastern portion of the range consists of a series of 
overhipping ridges or elongated mounds having their longer 
diameters parallel in general with the trend of the range. 
Only at the *'Pinnacle" is the cross-section a single ridge, and 
this part is better described as an elongated, irregular mound. 
The width of the belt at (Jobb's hill is but little less than one- 
half mile, and here the crests of the northern and southern 
series of ridges or mounds are about one-fourth mile apart. 
At South Goodman street the two series of ridges are one- 
eighth of a mile apart. The western third of the range, or 
the portion beyond South Goodman street, is very different, 
being, instead of east-west ridges, a broader, irregular aggre- 
gation of mounds with a larger number of enclosed basins. 

The crest line is ver}^ irregular, nowhere level for any dis- 
tance, varying 100 to 180 feet in bight between the groups of 
hills. The northern slopes of the range are irregular, with 
spurs and hillocks and deep ravines, and over the eastern half 
of the range are usually as steep as the material will rest, 25 
to 30 degrees. The southern slopes are more smooth and uni- 
form, commonl}' with gentle inclination to the southern plain 
into which they blend. 

The irregularity of the hills is great in both longitudinal 
and transverse sections. The only feature of evident system 
is the linear arrangement of the series, taken as a whole. 

A striking feature which has not been sufficiently noted is 
the frequent occurrence of *'kettle holes'' and basins. A bet- 
ter example of mound and basin topography might not be 
desired than is found in Mt. Hope cemetery. Beautiful ex- 
amples of kettle holes are seen here; also in the Warner 
tract; also east of South Goodman street, and east of Cobb's 
hill. The only ponds or swamps are found east of South 
Goodman street, where one pond occurs, lying at the base of 
the hills, and one large oval basin has been filled with peat to 
a depth of at least six feet. 

STKlCTrilK AND COMPOSITION. 

The materials composing these hills are so various and with 
such irregular arrangement that a brief description is diffi- 
cult and inadequate. A minor portion is true till, which forms 
a thick sheet over Cobb's hill and probably the very summit 
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of the Pinnacle. The flanking ridges and knobs along the 
north side are mostly till, and one till ridge is found with 
east and west direction upon the south side of the range at 
South Hvenue. Gravelly till is abundant along South avenue 
and in Highland park. Huge blocks of Niagara limestone 
abound upon the Pinnacle summit and in many other places, 
and occur in prodigious numbers in the till covering Cobb's 
hill, mostly angular, although many are heavily scored and 
striated. The till is probably sufficient in amount to consti- 
tute alone a distinct moraine. 

The greater mass of material is sand and gravel, of all 
sizes up to large cobbles, and of every admixture. The coarser 
material is not well assorted and the stratification is usually 
obscure, except in the mass and in a distant or general view. 
More than one-half of the coarser material is Medina sand- 
stone, which also constitutes the mass of the sand and gives 
a reddish color to even the finer sand and silt. 

In a broad way it may be said that th*; coarser materials 
prevail at the eastern end of the range and finer gravel and 
sand at the western end ; but there are notable exceptions. 
The large pit in the heart of the north ridge near Brighton is 
mainly sand and silt. The great pit on the south side of the 
"Pinnacle,'' reaching almost to the very core of the hill and 
exposing a full 100 feet vertical section, is nearly all fine 
gravel. At South Goodman street the cutting for the grade, 
with the deep sewer tunnel below, shows fine sand and silt, 
with only thin leaves of fine gravel, to a depth of 72 feet. In 
Mt. Hope cemetery heavy gravel beds occur, while the low 
point near the river, cut by^ the railroad, is chiefly till with a 
jumbled mixture of sand and silt. It is the general rule that 
the coarser beds are upon the northern side of the hills, while 
the southern side is usually fine sand horizontally bedded and 
undisturbed. 

The dip of the beds is not westward nor lengthwise of the 
hill range, nor is it away from a median line, as would be the 
case if the range were an esker, but generally southward and 
east of south, or across the trend line. This southward dip is 
most pronounced in the gravels upon the north side of the 
hills. At the extreme east end, near Brighton, the gravel dips 
in several directions from the end of the ridge. In the huge 
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Pinnacle pit, 80 feet thickness of the lower gravel beds in the 
heart of the hill have a dip of 12°- 15° to east or south of east. 
There are many local exceptions to the southward or east-of- 
south dip of the coarser beds, and some small sections show 
inclination in several and even opposite directions. Obviously 
a part of this local variation is due to disturbances by the ice 
thrust. Some of the diverse inclination may be due to origi- 
nal deposition in subaqueous cones by the changing torrents 
of water over an ice front subject to every possible variation. 
Where beds of fine sand and silt are steeply inclined the in- 
clination may be wholly attributed to ice thrust. 

At two localities upon the south side of the range, one up- 
on Goodman street and the other east of South Clinton street, 
distinctly bedded and alternating sands and gravel have a 
high dip to east of south. At the former pit the dip is 10®- 
14^ to S. 15^-30° E. , At the latter excavation the dip is 20° 
to east, varying to south. These beds show no disturbance, 
but are filled with angular and glaciated stones of large size. 

Upon the north flank of the hills and even to the heart and 
summit, as shown at Monroe avenue and at South Clinton 
street, the beds have suffered great* disturbance. This is 
shown in the coarse gravel beds by the loss of all stratifica- 
tion, and in the fine gravel, sands and silts by their tumbled, 
tumultuous, disordered character. In all the pits there is 
much faulting. This is the chief kind of disturbance in the 
deeper parts of the hills, and in some sections it is truly sur- 
prising. 

The sand beds upon the south Hank of the hills have an ap- 
proximately horizontal position and are without faulting or 
other disturbance. The structure of the beds indicates cur- 
rents sometimes westward, or parallel with the range, some- 
times west of south, or obliquely across the range, and some- 
times east of south, or more directly across the trend of the 
range. The large sand pit near Brighton shows current lam- 
ination in the fine sands and silts produced by flow of water 
varying from east to south. The heavy beds of fine sand 
south of Cobb^s hill show currents S. 45°-60° W. The deep 
cut on Goodman street reveals a direction of current west of 
south. 

The structure of the hills would |MB|iMfe|MH|i|^f^ by 
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supposing them to have been built up from several centers of 
accumulation by shifting torrential streams pouring over a 
changing ice front. 

MORAINIC ChAKACTER AND RELATIONSHIP. 

The topography of the whole range is decidedly raorainic. 
Of this there can be no doubt. The origin of the range as a 
frontal moraine requires, however, its continuance both east 
and west, and the evidence of such continuation is abundantly 
at hand. Eastward from Brighton the ice front has left its 
marks in the form of boulder-fields and low ridges and mounds 
of till and sand, until intercepted by the deep excavation and 
drainage of Irondequoit bay. East of Irondequoit bay con- 
spicuous boulder-fields of huge Niagara blocks, piled in great 
masses, mark the further eastward extension of the ice front. 
West of the Genesee river for two miles the moraine is plainly 
continued in knolls and ridges of till, as noted by Mr. Upham. 
The further extension of the moraine westward was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Frank Leverett, in 1893. He traced it as a 
low but distinct frontal moraine from near Albion and Brock- 
port southeastward to the Genesee river opposite Mount Hope 
cemetery. Relying, however, upon Mr. Upham's theory that 
the Pinnacle range was an esker, formed at right angles to 
the ice front, Mr. Leverett sought for the continuation of the 
moraine in a low, broad, indefinite ridge of till, running south- 
ward from Mt. Hope, which is probably drumlinoid. The 
distinct curvature of the Pinnacle range is now seen to be of 
great significance, as it forms part of the arc described by the 
front of the glacier lobe. The accompanying map (Plate III) 
shows the moraine west of the Genesee river and its continu- 
ation in the same curvature as the kame series of the Pinnacle 
hills. As remarked above, the amount of till in the hills 
would probably be sufficient in itself to mark a distinct con- 
tinuation of the undoubted moraine. 

The glaciated surface of the Niagara limestone beneath 
Rochester is found to have over the main and older striee, 
with their direction of S.40°-60°W., another lighter and later 
striation, hardly more than a polishing, with direction per- 
pendicular to the arc of the moraine. West of the Genesee 
river the last ice movement was S. S'^-IS^W., as shown in sev- 
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eral localities. East of the river exposures are rare, but the 
few found give a direction east of south for the latest striae. 

Conditions of Formation. 

The changes from fine to coarse material in a direction 
lengthwise of the range of hills are too abrupt, too complete, 
and too frequent for production by a single continuous river. 
Objections to such agency are also found In the irregularity 
of the topography ; the inclination of the strata; the direc- 
tion of current lamination; the distribution of the materials 
according to size; and the extreme ditference between the 
north and the south slopes. Every one of these features, 
along with the topography, the distribution of till, and the 
pushing of the northern sides of the hills, is entirely ex- 
plained by supposing the beds to have been accumulated at 
the front of the ice sheet by the drainage from the dissolving 
glacier. One other condition is necessary to account for the 
peculiar structure, and that is a body of deep water into 
which the materials were thrown. It was the recognition of 
this condition that gave the writer the key to the problem. 

At the time when the Ontario ice-lobe deployed over the 
Rochester plain, the eastern or Mohawk outlet of the glacial 
waters must have been still closed by the Adirondack ice- 
sheet. The waters of lake Warren laved the front of the 
Rochester glacier to a depth between 350 and 400 feet. The 
evidences of this deep water through western-central New 
York are abundant and conclusive. The discussion of this 
subject will form another paper. To the writer it seems clear 
that the "Pinnacle hills" are a true kame series, forming part 
of the frontal moraine of the water-laved glacier. 

Over the flat area south of the kame hills thick silts and 
brick clays lie above the till, which are the finest deposit car- 
ried out into the lake by the slackened currents of the glacial 
rivers. North of the range the silts lie thick in the depres- 
sions of the plain, as the waters of lake Warren doubtless 
buried the region for some time after the retreating ice-front 
had abandoned the locality. 

An objection to the morainic origin of the hills might be 
offered, that the accumulation of such a mass of assorted ma- 
terials along three mUeii^ the ice-front seems inconsistent 
with the diyeri^HJI^^HHkf glacial streams, and more ex- 
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plicable as the result of the concentration of the torrential 
waters in one channel. This objection may be answered by 
a discussion of the peculiar conditions, and a description of 
other kame areas of the region. 

The total amount of stream detritus in these hills may not 
be so great, comparatively, but it shows to full advantage be- 
cause it lies conspicuously upon a plain, instead of filling de- 
pressions in an uneven surface. 

The Pinnacle hills are only a small portion of the enormous 
amount of water detritus which the glacial drainage has left 
over the Genesee and Irondequoit region. The objection 
above noted would apply to other deposits of even greater 
magnitude. In a recent journey through the Genesee valley 
professor Shaler noted the unusual and remarkable amount 
of water deposits, which even occur frequently upon the drum- 
linoids throughout Monroe county and adjacent territory. In 
explanation it should be noted that the strata outcropping 
north of Rochester are peculiarly adapted to supply the finer 
material. The Medina sandstone is over 1,000 feet thick and 
has been excavated to form the southern side of the basin of 
lake Ontario. It contributed by preglacial decay and glacial 
erosion the material for the sand and the greater proportion 
of the gravel and cobble of all the water deposits of this re- 
gion. The overlying Clinton shales and thin bedded lime- 
stones with shale partings, and the 80 feet of Niagara arena- 
ceous shale supplied the bulk of the silts. The Niagara lime- 
stone occurs in the drift chiefly as boulders. 

At the time of the formation of the Rochester moraine the 
Ontario glacier had probably become quite stagnant, and ab- 
lation of the surface had doubtless exposed the lower portion 
of the ice which was heavily charged with material from the 
Ontario excavation. The conditions thus favored the rapid 
accumulation of detritus, along certain portions of the ice 
front, by the heavy drainage from the rapidly dissolving ice. 

It is also suggested that the Warren waters had removed 
the thin edge of the ice sheet so rapidly by melting and flo- 
tation that little opportunity was given for local accumula- 
tion of any kind of glacial material over a belt several miles 
wide south of Rochester. When the balance between the ice- 
flow and the ice destruction was established for a short time 
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at the line of the Rochester moraine, the conditions were pe- 
culiarly favorable for dropping the detrital ice-burden rap- 
idly and in large amount. The areas immediately north and 
south of the Pinnacle hills are quite free from morainic accu- 
mulations, although covered by lake silts. The materials that 
under some conditions might have been scattered over a large 
area are here concentrated in a narrow belt. Three or four 
moderate streams at intervals of nearly one mile apart could 
have produced the Pinnacle hills in a comparatively short time. 
Perhaps such an interval was not too close for the drainage 
lines of this rapidly dissolving ice-front. 

Comparison with Neighboring Kame Areas. 

The Pinnacle hills are far from being the only kame-like 
deposits of the region, for over the relatively smooth plain of 
Monroe county several other accumulations of sand and gravel 
are conspicuous. At least two of these surpass the Pinnacle 
hills in amount of material. As these neighboring deposits 
have a bearing upon the subject under discussion they will be 
briefly described. 

(1). The Chili Sand Hills, — Six miles southwest of Roch- 
ester occur some curious hills and knolls composed chiefly of 
fine sand. These knolls are partly indicated in the map. 
They are twenty to forty feet high, lying upon a foundation 
of till. Among themselves they have no order, but have in- 
dividually an east and west elongation. They lie in a north- 
east by southwest belt about one mile wide chiefly between 
the New York Central railroad (main line) and the Chili 
wagon road and reach northeast to the moraine, which is 
there partly of the same character. Two drunilins lie in the 
eastern edge of the sand belt partly covered with the sand, 
and another may form the base of the larger group of sand 
knolls. The higher of the sand knolls have an altitude of over 
620 feet. Upon the highest summits are numerous granitoid 
boulders, evidently ice- rafted. These hills have been studied 
by Mr. Frank Leverett. They appear to have been formed by 
the drainage from the glacier, with deposition in lake Warren. 
The east and west elongation may be regarded as indicating 
a morainic origin. 

(2). The Linc oln FjOrk K ame Area. — Close to the western 
border of thiMHl^^^HH^Of tilt moraine is another area of 
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sand and gravel forming part of the moraine. As indicated 
upon tile map, the northernmost mound of the area is a dis- 
tinct kame, over one-fourth of a mile long, lying in east and 
west direction, or parallel with the moraine, and consisting 
chiefly of fine gravel. It lies about one and one-half miles 
north of the moraine. Between this kame and the moraine 
and forming part of the latter are a series of low gravel and 
sand mounds, which make a connected series and grade in 
material from the gravel of the northern mound to fine sand 
at the moraine. 

(3). Bed Creek Sand Knolls, — ^Lying one to three miles 
south of the western end of the Rochester kame-moraine is a 
series of scattered low mounds of fine sand. The southeastern 
corner of Genesee Valley park forms part of this sand area 
which is there exposed by the Lehigh Valley and the Erie 
railroads. Other somewhat conspicuous mounds, ten to 
twenty feet high, occur along the road leading to West Hen- 
rietta, and the farthest lie across and below the West Shore 
railroad west of Red Creek Junction. The map shows only 
the northern part of this area. 

(4). I'he Brighton Sand Knolls, — These are indicated upon 
the map, lying north and east of Brighton village, between 
the east end of the Pinnacle range and the Irondequoit exca- 
vation. These are a part of the eastward extension of the 
moraine, which from Brighton trends southeast, indicating 
the natural lobing of the ice-front in the deep excavation of 
the Irondequoit valley. 

(5). 2'he Irondequoit Kame Area, — Extending from the 
head of the deeper part of the Irondequoit valley up the shal- 
lower valley, or southward, for ten miles, is a kame series of 
great proportions. It represents the drainage deposits from 
the Irondequoit lobe of the Ontario glacier, and probably far 
exceeds in quantity the Pinnacle hills. The northernmost hill 
is just reached by the map. The series extends east of south 
from Allen Creek past Pittsford, ten miles, to Victor. It has 
been described in the article by Dr. Dryer referred to in the 
introduction of this paper. 

(6). I'he Mendon Hills Kame Area, — The largest and most 
interesting of the kame-like sand and gravel deposits of the 
region are the Mendon hills in the southern part of Monroe 
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county, about ten miles from Rochester, east of south. Next 
to the "Turk's hill" mass of drumlinoid drift in the extreme 
southeast corner of the county, the M endon sand hills are the 
highest land in the county, rising over 840 feet above sea 
level. These hills have an irregular grouping and cover an 
area of nearly four square miles. They can be roughly de- 
scribed as two series of very irregular kames having a general 
direction of S. 30° W., and with a valley between containing 
five ponds. These are the only ponds of note in the county. 
The intermediate valley is lower than the drumlinoid surface 
surrounding the two kame series. The northern pond is the 
largest and highest, having a surface 662 feet above tide. 
The sand hills, therefore, rise above the marshy valley quite 
two hundred feet. They are exceedingly varied in form, con- 
ical, mammillary, billowy, and enclose basins and kettles. 
The composition is also complex, being mainly fine gravel and 
sand, but with some till. These hills seem to be isolated and 
to have no relation to any moraine or to any line of drainage. 
They are surrounded by heavy drift, distinctly drumlinoid in 
form, the ridges having a direction S. 20°-30° W. 

Summary*. 
The "Pinnacle hills" of Rochester, N. Y., are regarded as 
part of a frontal moraine, for the following reasons : 

1. The linear arrangement with distinct curvature. 

2. The continuation of the curve in the well-defined mo- 
raine west of the Genesee river. 

3. The continuation eastward of Irondequoit bay of mo- 
rainic phenomena. 

4. The topography emphatically moral nie, "knob and ba- 
sin," with abundant "kettle-holes." 

5. The occurrence of a set of later stria? north of the range 
nearly perpendicular or radial to the curving line of the mo- 
raine. 

6. The steep northward slope, with spurs and reentrant 
angles. 

7. The presence of much till in the range, especially upon 
the north side and summits of the belt. 

8. The pushed and tumultuous condition of the beds on the 
north side and crest of the range. 

That the hills were accumuIateddJI^^^^Hhn of lake 
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Warren, which laved the front of the glacier, is believed for 
the following reasons : 

1. The beds on the north side of the hills consist of coarse 
and poorly assorted materials. 

2. The beds upon the south sides of the hills are mostly 
fine sand. 

3. The coarse beds forming the north side of the hills have 
generally a decided east-of-south dip or inclination across the 
trend of the range. 

4. The fine sands upon the south flank of the range are hor- 
izontally bedded and arc undisturbed. They must have been 
deposited in comparatively quiet water, and directly upon 
terra flrma, 

5. The silt and sand, over 72 feet deep, constituting the 
middle ridge or heart of the South Goodman street section 
was deposited in a body of quiet water. The same is true of 
other sections, particularly in the large sand pit near Brigh- 
ton. 

6. In some exposures the fine oblique lamination of the sand 
beds indicates currents of the water southward, or east of 
south. 

7. Over the low plain southward are fine surface silts and 
workable clays, representing the ultimate product of assorting 
and deposition by water. 

8. Heavy boulders occur in the fine silts, especially south- 
west of Rochester, explainable only by flotation in ice. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Feldspars. 
As a mlneralogical assemblage the feldspars have played a 
leading role in the laboratories of all mineralogists. They 
have been the basis of the most prolonged chemical research 
and of the most refined petrographic methods. They have 
been embraced differently in various classifications ; the mono- 
clinic and the triclinie, the orthoelastic and the plagioclastic, 
the acid and the basic, and the last again divided into acid 
and basic. The plagioclases have latterly been arranged, ac- 
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cording to views of Tschermak, in a series from albite to an- 
orthite, called tlie soda-lime feldspars, in which albite and 
anorthite stand at the extremes, the former representing the 
largest percentage of soda and the latter the largest of lime. 
All the intermediate feldspars are, by this classification, con- 
sidered variable and indeterminable mixtures of albite and 
anorthite. These would include oligoclase, andesine, labra- 
dorite and bytownite, but it excludes microcline which is also 
a triclinic feldspar nearly approaching orthoclase crystalli- 
graphically, and identical with it, according to Michel-Levy, 
only differing from it in having evident both albite and 
pericline twinning. 

This theoretical chemical arrangement into a graduated 
series has become very popular as, after its adoption by Ros- 
enbusch, it found its way into most German and English 
works on mineralogy, and is also generally taught in Ameri- 
can schools of petrography. It is probable, however, that, 
while for its convenience it will serve as a useful grouping of 
a lot of facts unknown, it is still destined to be superseded 
in its ordinary interpretation by more exact knowledge. 
There is a certain plausibility also which is apparent in its 
main idea. Nothing is more common than a minute interca- 
lation of two kinds of feldspars. Albite and orthoclase are 
characteristically thus closely intergrown, as in perthite. All 
twinning, even of the plagioclases. seems to be based on 
minute molecular variations which are, as yet, unascertaina- 
ble, but which still probably have their chemical as well as 
their physical manifestations, and could be presumed to have 
resulted in such chemical variations as the law of Tschermak 
requires. 

Notwithstanding the popular approval of what may be des- 
ignated the German school of petrographers on this subject, 
the nice microscopic researches of Messrs. Fouque, Michel- 
L^vy and La Croix, in calling attention to constant physical 
differences between the feldspars of this series have gone di- 
rectly against the idea of their being made up by variable 
mixtures of chemical units, and have demonstrated the valid- 
ity and the constancy of the various species. Microscopic 
research cannot be eaid to have yet reached the point where 
il traces the chemieal atom from place to place and detects its 
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physical relations to surrounding atoms, but it is in the di- 
rection of this preciseness that these researches tend. The 
chemical method of distinguishing between these feldspars, 
which is the ultimate theoretical basis of the law of Tscher- 
mak, encounters the indefiniteness of chemical solutions, and 
the variations of chemical balances. It depends largely on 
the determination of chemical quantities when they are in 
unknown amounts and set free from their normal affinities. 
The exigences of evaporation, unequal heating at critical 
readings, loss by contact with the apparatus and with the re- 
agents — these impose on all chemical determinations certain 
limitations which render it impossible in this way to enter 
into the minutest mineralogical distinctions, and which puts 
before the law of Tschermak a priori an obstacle which 
seems to render it fundamentally unsatisfactory to the human 
mind. Physical methods, however, have only to do with fixed 
quantities, with solids which manifest always the same phys- 
ical characters, and if the refinement of the appliances be 
sufficiently nice, they are the best adapted for the examina- 
tion of the differences that exist between the feldspars. A 
feldspar is a solid. On solution it is no longer a feldspar. 
On fusion it may contain the same chemical elements but it 
cannot be called a feldspar. A feldspar possesses definite ex- 
ternal form and crystalline interior. Its proper examination 
should, therefore, be physical and its specification should be 
dependent on the characters that crystalline solids exhibit. 

Now the physical examination of the plagioclases has been 
greatly advanced by the researches of Michel-Levy. American 
students are hardly aware of the stat« of progress to which 
this art-science has been carried. Michel-Lovy has tabulated 
the properties of the plagioclases as derived from an exami- 
nation of thin sections cut parallel to the bases of the crystals 
and also in those cut parallel to their brachypinacoids. While 
much of this was known before, the full classification and ex- 
pression of the differences is due to the optical and mathe- 
matical skill of Michel-Levy. These tables are to be seen in 
Etude sur la determination des feldspaths dans tes plaques 
mince an point de rue de la classijication des roches^ published 
at Paris in 1891. These tables consist of circular plates rep- 
resenting the stereograpbic projection of the crystal and its 
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properties on a plane. Within these plates are expressed 
graphically the figures of maximum extinction and the direc- 
tions of their variations from pole to pole, also the curves of 
double refraction, their relations to the different axes of elas- 
ticity and the differences which the plagioclasesof the albite- 
anorthite series manifest. These tables are accompanied by 
a descriptive text and a full discussion of the methods. 

M. Fouque has recently added another chapter to the phys- 
ical examination of the feldspars. It is a publication of the 
Societe Franqaise de Mineraloyie (Tome xvii, Nos. 7 and 8, 
1894) and differs from that of Levy principally in the choice 
of different planes within the crystal, from which to draw 
optical properties. Whereas Levy employed the sections par- 
allel to the base and the brachypinacoid, Fouque has cut 
the crystal in planes perpendicular to its bisectrices. He thus 
avoids some of the difficulties inherent in the observation of 
the maximum extinction on cleavages in the base and brachy- 
pinacoid, although he encounters others which are, perhaps, 
at present equally formidable to the ordinary student viz., the 
discovery of the plane of the optic axes and the cutting of 
the crystal perpendicular to the bisectrix. But the chief ad- 
vantage of the method of Fouque seems to lie in its avoidance 
of the actual observance of the maximum extinction of light. 
The eye is not sensible of small changes in the amount of 
light. There is need of making many readings and of taking 
the average of these to warrant the observer in affirming the 
angle of greatest extinction. In place of a difference in light, 
Fouque substitutes a difference in form, which centers in the 
interference figure. When this figure is perfect it can easily 
be observed. When the hyperbolas are farthest removed from 
a cross in the field of the microscope the optic plane is at the 
angle of greatest extinction w^hich can be read from the rim 
of the stage in the same manner as that obtained by maxi- 
mum extinction of light. 

There remain, of course, other directions in which crystals 
can be cut and examined, viz., those perpendicular to the op- 
tic axes, in which, as M. Fouqu6 remarks, there are numerous 
properties of the various feldspars yet to be worked out. 
When these, and other mieros0O||te physical properties by 
which the feldspars iMtfHHH|Hi|IHMk9d, are discovered 
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and described, the masks which now obscure them and which 
make them appear similar will be removed, and each one will 
be recognized and easily dietinguised from the rest. 

At the present stage of this investigation M. Fouque has 
felt warranted in referring to the law of Tsehermak, calling 
attention to its crudity and to the frailty of its foundation. 

After acknowledging the beauty and simplicity of the law 
of Tsehermak, and its undeniable utility in many min- 
eralogical determinations, he remarks that it encounters two 
objections of equal gravity. These may be given in a free 
translation from his late contribution : 

First, then, if all the lime-scKla feldspars result from a simple associ- 
ation of albite and anorthite, why is it that one of the parties to this 
association, albite, never shows itself individualized amon)? the crystals 
of volcanic rocks, while the other, anorthite, is very frequently so seen, 
and in a state little short of actual purity. In the zoned individuals, 
com|)osed of different triclinic feldspars, anorthite figures often as an 
element that is distinguishable with the microscope, albite never. Here, 
then, is a mineral which is found in verv distinct individuals almost 
exclusively in stratified or metamorphic regions, which almost never 
appears in a crystalline determinable form in volcanic rocks, but which 
nevertheless, in consequence of its association with anorthite, should be 
of extreme frequence. 

That which gives special force to this objection is the fact that, ac- 
cording to the theory of Tsehermak, the complex feldspars are not 
definite chemical comi:K)unds, but simple mixtures of those two ele- 
ments, viz., the albite and the anorthite molecules, framed in the same 
crystallographic mould. Each element, in whatever slate of division it 
may be sup[K)sed to exist, enjoys its proper individuality. In order that 
it may enter into the suptxised association it is necessary, in the first 
instance, to admit that its physical molecule has acquired its individual 
constitution and even that it already possesses a crystalline structure 
conformable to that of the mineral. In other words, the formation of 
a complex feldspar implies the crystallization of albite. if not before, at 
least concomitantly with the other elements and that, too, under condi- 
tions eminently unfavorable, and actually in a manner which is op{x).sed 
by all that nature teaches of the formation of albite in regions that have 
been studied. 

It is true that albite figun-s largely in ihe state of individualized crys- 
tals in the potash-stKla series, but it is in veins of later date than the 
formation of the iK)tash feldspar, and its formation can be assigned to 
its normal manner of production, in secondary genesis rather than to 
crystallization from fusion. And, as to the rockswhich contain micro- 
litesof albite, recently disctivered and studied by Michel-L^vy, it is in 
a pre-Tertiary rock much changed, and the albite may have been the 
result of such change. 
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The crystnlliKHtlun tif this mint^ral (rum a TuBeil iti&ss is cerUinly not 
Impossiblp. The lesls iif M. Hauterenillr sufficiently show that, bul il is 
nl lenst very dtfflcutl. The proilucliuD of albile, thtrcron-, is seiircely 
probnble in thesc'Cuniiiliuns, even when the ^nerHtinur mngmii pussesses. 
eilhiT onginiilly or nric-r vnrlous liquntions nr crystMlMzaiiuns. n com- 
IKwition which is nenrer thai or nlbile limn of nnurthite. 

Unt the objection just prpsoiilci), althutiKh very struiit:, does no! con- 
stiliile. however, an argument whicli cannot be answered. It may be 
SHid, indeed, thai the. rormalion of a crystnlline molecule of stiorlhjle 
may exi-rt a decisive InKuence u|kiii the rormalion til a molecule o( »l- 
bile, and that that which is not possible in the absence of a basic ele- 
ment lakes place easily in its presence, especially at Ihe moment when 
its ntiims are Ihe seat or intense movement. In chemistry such cases 
are common. A t>o<ly which refuses lo crystaltixe when it is alone. Tor 
want of n solvi-nl, often crystallizos readily under the action of a neigh- 
bor of similar const i In lion, or even, sometimes, of unlike constitution. 
In Ihis disc anorlhite would play a role of this kind, and would be the 
element which would determine the crystal liTialion of albite. 

The objection, Ihen-fore, leads to controversy. Let il be sel aside, 
and let the discussion be confined to the decisive fact which appears tu 
demand an interpretation of the law of Tschermak ditferent from that 
which is jrenerally adopted. 

This fact is the (n^qtient observation of certain of the types of feld- 
s[>ar which are intermediate between albileand anorthile, and Ihe rar- 
ity of ccrUiin others. The studies that I have set forth in previous 
jKirtions of this work appear to me to leave not the least doubt on Ihis 
fact, however inexplicable under the hyjMithesJs uf an association or 
physical mixture uf albite and anorlhite. 

The serial discontinuity, indicated in the group of llie lime-soda 
feldspars, is still mon' evident in the polaah-soda feldspars, without 
siieaking of certain anomaties peculiar tu this last group. In order tu 
account for this fac' it appears to me uecessary to admit that between 
albite and anorlhite there exists a certain number of intermediate feld- 
spars with a definite cum [kisI lion, forming by themselves a natural fam 
ily, a series that may be compare<l to similar series so well esl«blish<'d 
in organic chemistry. In the series to which I allude, the extreme 
terms being known, the properties of the intt^rmediate compounds are 
exactly determined. II may be supposed that Ihe same can occur in 
the inorganic world. Such a hyi>uthesis, atleasl, olTers nothing contra- 
ry to ordinary scientillc principles. 

If this is admitted il leads t« the same praciical conclusions as the 
theory of TBChermak. It furnishes the same facts as to the composi- 
tioa ftnd Utottae phjsieal properties of the intermeiliale feldspars, and. 
rurllier, it lias the iul%autage of >'.\iil:iiiiiii^ a inineralogical iieculiarity 
ax tu which ibe tktfoty at Tachurmak Ik siUnt. 

^Hl^uUHUJHjHMjMtvlng a di-ttniie compusiliun, hen.' re- 

[Willi he noted Ibat this is nol a 
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purely hypothetical mixture, such as constitutes the basis of Tscher- 
mak's theory. These associations are visible under tlie microscope, 
sometimes even to the naked pye. Chemical tests show them, as well 
as S(?paration by heavy liquids, in all favorable conditions. It is a mat- 
ter of real phenomena and not a conception of the imajrination. The 
zoned crystals are exceedinj^ly common, but a multiludc of observations 
have shown their intejirral components. 

The idea of these mineralogical tyjx's is not new. Mineralogists of 
the first half of our century made labradorite, olip)clase and andesinr 
distinct species. Later M. I)t»s Cloiseaux recojrnized in the oligoclase 
group separate tyj)es with well-marked characters. 

How does it happen that, instead of trying to separate and define 
these types and to establish their individuality, modern science has pre- 
ferred, on the contrary, to make them disap]i<'ar, and even U) deny 
their actuality? ****** 

Mr. Fouqu6 concludes as follows : 

1. Then* are feldspathic tyjK'S, of definite composition, intermediate 
between albite and anorthite. 

2. These feldspars are capable of uniting together in physical associ- 
ation. 

3. Several of them are visible generally in the same rock, .sometimes 
in large crystals and sometimes in the form of microlites, but nearly al- 
ways with the preponderance of one of them at each consolidation. 

4. Most frequently the order of acidity is in inverse order of their 
formation, and the glassy material which constitutes the residue after 
crystallization is more siliceous than the most acid of the feldspars. 

These* aphorisms, which were announced by me some years ago, after 
the stud}' of rocks uiM)n a limited district and with limited means of 
investigation, are to-day supiK>rted by the results of study over a large 
field, and with the aid of the perfect methixls introduced during the 
last fifteen years of the science. 

The last contribution to this research is by Michel-Levj. 
in a communication read before the Societe Fran{*aise de 
Mineraloyie,* It is based on the spherical projections and 
figures of extinction which he had before deduced for the 
plagioclases (^Etudes sur la determivation des feldspaths). By 
means of these he constructs a general plan showing the spher- 
ical projections of simultaneous extinctions of the parts of 
compound mineral bodies, like the plagioclases, and their re- 
lations to the spherical traces of the optic axes of the com- 
pound mineral. Each of the points of these curves where the 
ellipses of the components have their axes crossed corresponds 

♦Recherche des axes optiques dans un mineral iK)uvanl etre consid6r6 
com me un melange de deux min6raux determines. Application aux 
plagioclases et a la verification de la loi de Tschermak. 14 March. 1895. 
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to an optic axis of the conipound mineral. Aaeuming that 
the law of Tschermak is true, it ia found that the general 
principle deduced holds true in its application to the special 
cases between andesineand unorthite. Between albite and 
andesine it is not possible to say as much. It appears that 
in the vicinity ot oligoclase something produces such devia- 
tions that no conclusions can be drawn. So far as it goes 
this shows a substantial confirmation, by the methods of op- 
tics, of the formulie deduced theoretically for the composition 
of some of the plagioclaeee, but it is dependent on the as- 
sumption that the feldspars considered arc of definite compo- 
sition, and represent ascertainable and fixed conditions in 
their physical structure. 

Tile studies of both Fouque and Michel-Levy tend, not so 
much to the denial of the law oF Tsehcrmuk, as to its defini- 
tion, -and to the correction of the popular interpretation of it. 
At the same time they tend to establish definite characters, at 
least physical chiiracters, for several new intermediate feld- 
spars, and thus to eliminate the prevalent idea of vagueness 
and uncertainty which the law of TschcrmHk has propagated 
respecting those before known. If their chemical eharactere 
could be established with equal refinement there is great 
probability that the two methods would corroborate each 
other, but the mechanical separation of two or more of them 
when they are closely intergrown, which is almost always 
their natural condition, so that reliable chemical examination 
can be made, is as yet a very diftlcult and almost impossible 
task. N. H. w. 
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Om JiMgmoyraptui; Tetmgraptu* ofk PhyUograptu*. Af Gbkbabd 
Holm. (O.miI. Fiiren. i Si>ickho1m Forhaodl.. B<l. 17, HttteS, Sid. 310- 
359, Tatl. IMS, ISDl.) Dr. Holm lias continued hia >tudl»on ^raplo- 
lili-B iinservril in limesloiiP, wliich he begau a (tocade ago, in describ- 
ing tlii- Liilimuie slnicture (if a i'li'i,<ii:ujriijilua nniX a li'lindhA Tlii- 
cliilinous iwrtE nf tlieBc orgauismh wrn 
llii'ir sitecial structure cLearly rewalrU, 
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In the three genera first above named he finds thecae to have been 
formed earlier than has been supposed. The distal part of what has 
been considered the sicula is the first theca. Siiccee<linp this he dis- 
tinguishes two, following each other, the »iniMrttl wimX the dextralthern; 
these, with the one on the sicula, comprise the primordial thec(P, which 
form the foundation of the polyparies of these ^iMiera. He discards the 
term funacle as unnecessary, there being no barren part to the fwlypary. 
He states also that he has not discovered a vergulain the l)ichograptid<f. 

The essay contains notes on the genus Didymogrnptus, with special 
reference to D. gibberulus Nich. The proximal part of Tetragraptun 
6t(7«6yt Nich., and Phylloffraptu^ anguHtifoUn^ Hall, are also full}' de- 
scribed in this article. The article is illustrated with six well finished 
plates and several wood-cuts, and is an important one for students of 
the Rabdopora. o. f. m. 

De VexiHtence de nombreux dibris de Spongiairea dan« le Prhambrien de 
Breiagne. Par L. Caykux. (Ex. de la Societe du Xord, T. xxiii, p. 52, 
3 Avril, 1805.) The author illustrates this contribution to this ancient 
fauna with two plates. On these plates are figures of forms referred to 
Monaxes, Tetractinellidap, Lithistidae and Hexactinellidae. These re- 
mains are found in the same rocks as the Foraminifera and Radiolaria 
already announced by M. Cayeux and noted in rec»'nt pages of the 
Geologist. The evidence of the fossiliferous nature of these rocks 
seems to be abundantl}' satisfactory. The only remaining doubtful ele- 
ment in the discussion is that of the age of the rocks themselves, on 
which there is not yet sufficient knowledge. In M. Cayeux's other paper 
he stated that his impression was that these rocks belong in the Ameri- 
can "Algonkian," but that is to take them not only from the Cambrian 
but also from the Archean, and to put them into an uncertain limbo in 
which are found all unstudied rocks at about that horizon, and in which 
the sponsors for that term have included some rocks certainly Cambrian 
and others that may be Cambrian, as well as some that an^ probabl}' 
Archean. In other words, in the absence of a known lower limit for 
Cambrian, and in the presence of similar organisms reported in several 
places in America from the Taconic (Lower Cambrian), taken with the 
author's idea that they are of "Algonkian" age, there remains much 
reason to hesitate to accept these fossil forms as Archean, or even as 
"pre-Cambrian." The nature of the rocks themselves, fi siliceous date 
intercallated with an enarmous formation of black slates, which occupy a 
wide extent of territory in that part of Hretagne, presents an anomalous 
petrographic assemblage to be placed in the Archean. n. h. w. 

Tertiary Ithynchophorous Cole4>ptera of the United States. By Samuel 
Hubbard ScL'DDER. (Monograph xxi, U. S. Geol. Survey, 1803. Pages 
xi, 200; with 12 plates. Price, 00 cents.) Four localities in Colorado 
and Wyoming have supplied 101 species of beaked beetles which are 
described in this work, 116 being from Florissant, all distinct from any 
foand in the other places, and 75 from the Roan mountains and the 
White and Green rivers. A considerable number of species occur in 
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two or in all three of the last named localities, and their fossil insects 
are grouped together and named the Gosiute fauna. B<»th the Florissant 
and Gkisiute beds have been regarded as Oligocene: but their unlike 
faunas show that they differ somewhat in age, although it cannot yet 
be decided which is the older. 

From the European Tertiary strata only 141 species of this group 
have been discovered. Nine others are known in the European Pleisto- 
cene, while our continent has thus far only one Pleistocene sfiecies, this 
being from the interglacial beds of Scarboro, Ontario. Another speci»*s 
is discovered by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell in the Cretaceous Fort Pierre shales 
on the Assiniboine river, making a total of 193 known fossil American 
Rhynchophora. These all are sj^cifically distinct from any found fos- 
sil in Europe, and fn)m all known living siH»cii*s. 

Notwithstanding the universal change in sjK^cies from the Tertiary 
to the present time, the author affirms that **there has been but little 
important change in the insect fauna of the world since the beginning 
of the Tertiary epoch. In the earlier Tertiaries we not only possess in 
profusion representatives of every one of the orders of insects, but every 
dominating family type which exists to-day has been recognized in the 
rocks; even many of the families which have now but a meager repre- 
sentation have also been discovered, and though many extinct genera 
have been recognized, no higher groups, with a single exception or two, 
have been founded ufX)n extinct forms.** w. u. 

.4 Manual of Topographic Meihodx. By Henry Gannett, Chief Topog- 
rapher. Monograph xxri, U. S. Geol. Survey, 1803. Pages xiv, 300; 
with 36 mathematical tables, 18 plates, and 14 figures in the text. Price, 
$1.00.) The first 130 pages contain a description of the topographic 
work, instruments and methods used by the U. S. Geological Survey in 
its task of preparing a toiwgraphic map of the United States. The first 
chapter very concisely notices the several government and state survey's 
by which iR)rtions of the country have been previously mappt»d, and 
the general plan of the present work. The second chapter treats of as- 
tronomic determinations of iH)sition: the third, of the primary triangu- 
lation: the fourth, of the secondary triangulation, traverse work, baro- 
metric determination of bights, etc.; the fifth, of the field sketching, 
with a detailed review of the geologic agencies giving origin to topo- 
grai)hical features, as uplifts, volcanism, sedimentation, stream, wave 
and suba(irial erosion, glacial deposition and erosion, and wind action; 
and the sixth and final ciiapler relates to the office work of drafting. 
Streams, lakes, marshes, and the sea, are drafted and printed in blue; 
the culture delineations and h'ttering are in black: and the contours in 
brown (burnt sienna). 

The second half of the volumr is a series of tables used in the reduc- 
tion of astronomic observations for [M)sition. of triangulation, of bight 
m«»asurements. and other operations con!i('Ct<'<l with tiie making of 
topogrH|)hic maps. This work was primarily intended for the informs* 
tion of the men engaged on the national survey: but it has beea 
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also very serviceable by other surveyors and engineers and by teachers 
in technical schools. w. v. 

Reconnaissance map of tlie United States, showing the distribution of the 
Geitlogic Systems, so far as known. Compiled from data in the {possession 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, by W J McGee, 1893. This set of twelve 
maps, which are classed together as plate 1 1 of the forthcoming Four- 
teenth Annual Report of this survey (for 1892-*93), is issued in advance 
of that report. The scale is about 110 miles to an inch, being the same 
with that of the geologic map compiled by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock ab4>ut 
ten years ago. Professor Hitchcock's map has geologic coloring extended 
provisionall}' over the entire United States, and across the-border of Can- 
ada tothelimitof the sheet; but the present mapomits coloring from Can- 
ada, and from areas where the exact boundaries of the formations have 
not yet been traced. Thus a large region of western Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and southern Washington, comprising the great volcanic area 
crassed by the Snake and Columbia rivers, remain uncolored on Mr. 
McGee*s map. 

Another and more regrettable departure from the earlier map is the 
omission of the Cretaceous color from a large tract of eastern North 
and South Dakota, giving to it only the designation of glacial drift. 
This tract was rightly called Cretaceous by Hitchcock; and the samo 
Cretaceous formations, according to Prof. N. H. Winchell in the front- 
ispiece map of the Geology of Minnesota, Vol. iii, Part i, also continue 
eastward, beneath the drift, upon the western half of Ihat stato. In 
this opinjon the present reviewer confidently accords, and would also 
include the northwestern quarter of Iowa in the eastern extension of 
the Cretaceous area. 

Besides the comprehensive geologic map, with its contour lines, this 
series comprises an uncolored map with only continirs, and ten otlxT 
maps showing resix^ctiveh' the areas of (l)the Pleistocene ice and water 
de|K>sits, these alone being colored; (2) Neocene and Eocene formations; 
(3) the t-retaceous; (4) the Jura-Trias; (5) the Carboniferous; (0) the 
IVvonian; (7) the Silurian; (8) the Cambrian; (9) the Algonkian and 
Archean; and (10) igneous rocks. The Pleistocene formations are dis- 
played by overprinted dots. The scheme of colors is very tasteful, with 
mostly lighter titits than on Prof. Hitchcock's map. 

A further improvement, very helpful for convenient reference and 
study, is the more frequent insertion of names of cities, towns, rivers, 
lakes, bays, capt^s. etc. Among these the name t>f lake Itasca is 
wrongly siM'lled, with k; its derivation being from the Latin words 
rm/rt«and caput, by Procrustean elision of the initial and final syllables. 

w. u. 

fnterloessial Till near SUmz CUy, Iowa, Hy .1. K. Todd an<l H. Foster 
Bain. (Proceedings of the Iowa Academy of Sciences, vol. ii, 1895. pp. 
20-23.) At the hight of about 150 feet above the Big Sioux and Missouri 
rivenkim/iteBOiit of typical boulder-clay or till, having an observed max- 

\% feel, is underlain and overlain by ordinary loess. 
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The intcrciil&ti'd till is msn}- Tcet nbuvu niiy other known ^IhcUI drift 
in the vicinity. It is n'Torred to deiK>sition from a mass of floating ice 
laden with debris from the adjacent ice-sheel. The origin of Ihe drift 
generally in the siirrounUiug region lo Ihe south of the Altamont or 
outermost inoraino, which lies ntH distance of 20 to 30 miles norlh of 
Sioux City, is supposed by llie authors to have Ix'en likewise from floHt- 
iiig bergM and Hoes. The e.xlramorainic till there "is thin and patchy, 
being usually not over fifteen feet in thickness. That the region has 
not been covered by the heavy Und ice would seem to be indicated, not 
only by this, but also by the ^nt;ral presence of beds of fine sand and 
clay under the drift, and showing no signs of disturbiince." w. k. 

I'reglaeial Eleralivn iff loirn. Ity Ify H. Fobtkr Hain. (Proc. Iowa 
Acad, of Sciences, vol. ii, pp. 23-20.) Numerous deep, drift-titled val- 
leys, cut 100 to 300 feet bl^low the jfenerul surface of the bed-rocks, are 
described as found by wdl borings thruu^houl Iowa, and their erosion 
is goi>d evidence of a long preglacial period of considerable clevalion. 
Il remains unUelermined, however, whether this valley erosion took 
plHce chiefly during Ihe great Terliary cycle of base leveling, or during 
(he less prolonged early Pleistocene |)erio<l uf renewed uplifting and 
stri>aTn channeling which immediately pri'ceded the Ice age. w. u. 

-■1 BMiography uf North Anmrienn I'aleonlnlngg, ISSS-lsas. Bj' Charlrs 
IlOLLiK Kkyen. (L'. S. Geological Survey, Hull. No. 121, 251 pp.. 1804.) 
This work embraces: (1| An author's list, in which is given the full 
title, volume, etc. Each title Is followed by a brief synopsis of the 
paper, an enumeration of the new genera and S[>ecies described, and a 
list of forms ulrendy known, which lire described and figured anew. 
(2) A title indi'.\. (K) Subject entries and cross references. Under 
the last head each iirlicle is includi'd under its iippropriale biological, 
g<iilugieal and g^iigraphical divishins. 

The present bibliography is thus seen to bo much more complete thnn 
mnsl works of n similar nature. In addition to bcinR an Index and 
catalogue, it is really a condensed review of all literiilure pertaining to 
paleontology published during the jieriod from 1SS8 Ui 1803. li is thus 
of great aid to those who do not have access to a complete library. The 
amount of work required (o prixluce such a bibliography as the above 
mnsl have been very considerable, but its nsefnliiess to Ihe paleontolo- 
gist and lo Ihe genenil geologist will fully com[H'usale for the labor be- 
stowed u|Kin it, V. 8. G. 
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f. r.itrernment iitd Htnle Keportt. 
(!eol. Survey of (!ji.. Hull. L'. A pn'liminary report on the 
de|KiBits of (J<iirjriH, F. V. King. i:i3 pp.. (i |,l». , 1 nuip, IN!H. 
N.V. StHte Museum. 4Tlh Ann. Rept. tor 18 03; 1137 

plates and sections, I8!)4. Official reports; Tl 
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hlsltirj- and geological rcUtlotiB, James Hall: Ki>|Mrt on the fceology of 
the Livi>iila sail shaft, D. I). Luther; The succesHJiin of rossll faunas In 
Ihe MClion of Ihe Livonia salt shaft, J. M, Clarke; New or rare S|)tcie8 
of fossil from the hurixonsaf the Livonia salt shaft, .1. H. Clarke; Ke- ■ 
lH>rt un the Helderberg limestones, N. H. Darloii; Ke|>ort nil the geuli>K,v 
of Albany county, N, H. Darton; The economic soolugy of Albany cmin- 
ty, P. L. Sasim; Report on the geology of Ulster county, N. H. Dartim; 
PiConomic geology of Ulster county, F. L. Nnson; Geology of th« Mo- 
hawk valley, N. H. Uarton; Iti-port on the geology of Kssex county. J, 
F. Kemp; Report on the geology of Clinton county. H. P. Cushlng; Rc- 
[Hirton the geology of four townships In St. Lawrence and Jelferson 
counties, C. H. Kmyth, .Ir.: Report oti the geology of Cattaraugus and 
Cimutauqun counties, V. A. Randall; report on fleld-work in Chenango 
county, J. M. Clarke; Publications relating to the geology anil [mleon- 
tology of the slate of New York, 1370-1W3, .1. M. Clarke: I'ialycnemic 
man in Kew York, W. H. Sherxer; DiscuHsiun of the genera of KeneK- 
tellidse, G, R. Stm[>sou; Glossary of names uf Itryoxoa and corals, G. H. 
Siin|>son: Handbook of the Rrachiopoda, II, James Hall, assisted by J. 
>[. Clarke. 

Iowa Oeol. Survey. Administrative retxirls, vol. iv, pii. 17-33, ISK."). 

Geol.Survey ofX. J.. voLSof the Final Iteiiorl, Iteimrt im water- 
supply, water-|)ower. the How uf streams and attendant phenomena, C. 
C. Vermeule. xvi and 448 pp.. plates and mafis. ItMVI. 

U. a. Geol. Survey. Itull. 121. A bibliography of North American 
paleontology, 1888-181)3. C. K. Keyes. 351 pp., IMM. 

//. ProfmUngi ijf Hfitntifie SotirtUn. 

Proc. CiiliL Acad. Sci., s.c, ser., vol. iv, ].t. 1. Ariril, ISlKi: Un a iiew 
Iriiobite from Arkansas f^.werCoal Measures. A. W. Vogdes, 

Bull. Geol Soc. Amer. vol. vi, jip. i£.\-:>-iA. April. IHIti: PriM-eedings 
of the seventh annual mrM-iing. held at llallimore, Ih-c. T.-'iO. 1801, II. 
L. Fairehild: Memorial of George Huntington Williams, W. ». Clark: 
Memorial of Amos llowman. H. M. Ami: High-level ^ravils in New 
Rtigland [abstract], C- H. Hitchcoek: Variations of glaciers (abstraclj. 
H. F. Reid: Lake Newb-rry tin- i.r.)babEe suceessi.r of laki' Warn-n |ab- 
stractj. n. L. FairchiUI: N'.les on the glaeiation of Newfoundhuidlah- 
stracl], T, C. Chamberlin; Cryslallised slags from cop|-'r smelting 
labstracl]- A.(.'. \mw. tlie granili-sof Pik.-s Peak. Colorado. K. II. Mat- 
thews; Illustrations of t*culiar mineral Iransfcirmaliotis, U.K. Em.Tson; 
Sphei-ulilic volcanics at North Hav.-n. Maine. W. S. Itajley; A n.-w in- 
Iruwvc rock near Syracu*. N, H. Darton and .1, F. Ki-nip: Cr.liie^ous 
depaiitsof the northern half of tli.- Allanlic C.aslal plain. W. II. (lark: 
Surface formations of soulh-rn New J.rsij, R. I». Salifliury. 

Proe-Colo. Sci. S.,e.. vol. iv. Arlesian w.-lls of Deiiv.-r. P. 11. van 
Dtetl; Remarks on th-classiHcatio(i of Hu.rfaii"! 1-:.ir.ne. It. C. llilK; 
TjrpM uf past pru|>lions of Ih- K"*ky mountaiiw. K. C. Hills: Infor 

J>«fli.er>-8lalsof H.-l.-nilr. Il.C, Hi' " " " " " " 

MBnitinensiK Roeroer (?f. G. L. ' 
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of Newman hill, J. B. Parish: Notes on Montana sapphires, A. S. 
Dwight: The post-Laramie beds of Middle Park, Colo., Whitman Cross; 
Notes on the geology of Palmer Lake, Colo., and the Palseo/oic exix)sures 
along the Front range, G. L. Cannon, Jr.; The geology of Denver and 
vicinity, O. L. Cannon, Jr.; On a series of peculiar schists near Salida, 
(k>lo., Whitman Cross; Informal notes on slag crystals, A. Raht: Certain 
dissimilar occurrences of gold-bearing quartz, T. A. Rickard: Evidence 
bearing on the formation of ore deposits by lateral secretion. P. H. van 
Diest; Eruptive dikes near Manchester, Mass, Richard Pearce; Nickel 
— historical sketch, W. L. Austin; Nickel — occurrence, geological dis- 
tribution and genesis <»f ore deposits, Philip Argall; Informal notes on 
IndepiMidence mine, F. E. Schwartz. 

Trans. Wagner Free Inst. Sci., vol.3, part 3. Contributions to the 
Tertiary fauna of Florida, pt. iii, A new classification of the Pelecy- 
lK>da, W. H. Dall. Pp. 479-570, March, 189.'). 

///. Papers in Scientific. Journals. 

Science, May iM, 189,5. Current notes on physiography (VII), W. M. 
1)h\ is. 

Science, May 31, 189'). Current noteson physiography (VllI), W. M. 
Davis. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., June, 1895. Crystal form of borneol and isoborneol, 
W. II. Hobbs; Synopsis of the mode of growth and development of the 
graptolitic genus Diplograptus, R. Rucdemann; Newly discovered dike 
at DeWitt, near Syracuse, N. Y., N. H. Darton and J. F. Kemp; Note 
on the amount of elevation which has taken place along the Rocky 
Mountain range in British America since the close of the Cretaceous 
(MTiod, G. M. Dawson: Three new analyses of sodalite from three new 
localities, L. Mel. Luquer and G. J. Volckening. 

School of Mines Quarterly, April, 1895. Contributions from the min- 
eralogical department of Columbia College, XXI, A. J. Moses; Mona- 
zite and orlhociase from South Lyme, Conn., W. I). Matthew. 

Ottawa Naturalist, June, 1895. Notes on the stratigraphy of the 
Cambro-Silurian rocks of eastern Manitoba, D. B. iX)w]ing. 

Am. Naturalist. June, 1895. Is Da?monelix a burrow? \ reply to Dr. 
Theodor Fuchs. E. H. Barbour; S{)onges, recent and fossil, J. F. James 

IV. Excerpts and Individual Publications. 

Notes on some eruptive rocks from Gallatin, Jefferson and Madison 
counties. Montana, G. P. Merrill. Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum, vol. 17, pp. 
(537-07:1, (No. 1031), 1895. 

Tlie rocks of the Sierra Nevada, H. W. Turn»'r. 1 4th Ann. Rept. U. 
S. G. S.. PI). 435-495, pis. 48-59, 1895. 

T«'nnessef phosphate rocks, J. M. Safford. Ki-print from Rept. Com. 
of Agriculture. 10 pp., 1895. 

On the structure of the ridge between tlu' Taeoiiic and (in^en Moun- 
tain ranges in Vermont. T. Nelson Dale. Mtli Aim. Kepi. U. S. G. S , 
pp. 5-,'5-549, pis. 00-70, 1895. 
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On the structure of Monument mountain. Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, T. Nelson Dale. 14th Ann. Rept. U. 8. G. S., pp, 551 -5«5, 
pis. 71-72, 1895. 

The laccolitic mountain groups of Colorado, Utah and Arizona, 
Whitman Cros.s. 14th Ann. Rept. U. S. G. S., pp. 157-241, jils. 7-16. 
18i)5. 

Geological section — St. Ia)\uh to Shawneetown, J. M. Xickles. Final 
Re|>ort of the Illinois Board of World's Fair Commission, pp. 155-223, 
1 pi., Springfield, 1895. 

V. ProceedintjH of Scientifie LaboratorUs^ etc. 

Univ. of Cal., Bull. Dept. Geol., vol. 1, no. 10. On lawstmite, a new 
rock-forming mineral from the Tiburon peninsula, Marin Co., Cal., F. 
L. Ransome. Pi). 301-312, pi. 17, May. 1895. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



iNTEROLACiAii Climatic CoNiMTioNs. In the article by Mr. Warren 
Upham, printed in the Mjiy number of the American (iE0iiO<JisT and 
entitled *'Climalic Condilious shown by North American Iiiterglacial 
iVposits," it apiH'ars to me that the author very grrally underrates the 
evidences r»f a warm climate afforded by the i)lant remains found in the 
de|)osits of this age in the vicinity of Toronto). The particular bi'ds in 
which these remains have been found at Toronto and Scarb<»r(»ugh may 
for the present be assumed to be contemporaneous, for, although this 
has not been absolutely proved, the evidence they give is at least con- 
current. 

In these beds the following species of plants have been recognized: (1) 
Animina triloba, (2) Fraxinus qwulrangulata, (3) Quereun obtutnloba, (4) 
Ulnius reremoMa, (5) TaxuH baccatn ww. ainademtiH, (0) Acer pie UUH'f nun m. 
Of these the yew (No. 5) is t(H> wide spread in habitat to give much in- 
formation, and the maple (No. (J) is sui)posed to be a species now ex- 
tinct, but the four first-mentioned plants are all, for the region, south- 
ern forms, which here reach or surpass their present northern limits. 
This statement may be verified by consulting Prof. Sargent's "Forest 
Trees of North America" and Prof. Macoun's "Catalogue of Canadian 
Plant.s. " Prof. Macoun, in fact, records the two first-named species in 
Canada only from the shore of lake Erie; the third he recognizes doubt, 
fully in the southern part of Ontario, while the fourtli is not quite so 
distinctively southern in habitat, being found sparsely both in southern 
Ontario and in the "Eastern Townships'* of the province of Quebec. 

To assume, as Mr. Upham* does, that these trees flourished when 
"the ice-sheet was melted away from the region of the Upper Lauren- 
tian lakes as far eastward as Toronto, while yet it remained on the 

♦Loc. cit,, p. 290. 
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northeastern part of the basin of lake Ontario, on northern New York, 
and the greater part of New England," and that *'the ice border during 
that whole time was near," seems to me to be wholly opfwsed to the 
evidence in our possession. It is surely evident that the mere proximity 
of such continental ice surfaces would have resulted in the occurrence 
of killing frosts nearly every clear night during the summer, and that 
no conditions less favorable, or less remote from such arctic influences 
than those now found in the same region, are at all compatible with the 
facts. 

I am not aware that any of the plants found about the edge of the 
Malaspina glacier in Alaska* attain their highest northern range for the 
continent there, but even if this were the case, the climatic conditions 
to be reckoned with on the Pacific coast are quite different from any 
which could iK)ssibl3' have occurred during the Glacial period in the 
eastern i)art of America. Gkorge M. Dawson. 



PERSONAL AN D SCIE NTIFIC NEWS. 

Dk. Edwaud B. Mathews, instructor in mineralogy in the 
Johns Hopkins University, is spending the summer in study 
in Germany. 

Mu. Hakry a. Lee has been appointed Commissioner of 
Mines of Colorado by Gov. Mclntire. A bill was recently 
passed establishing a state bureau of mines in Colorado simi- 
lar to that in California. (^»</. and Mining Journal,) 

Hon. Eckley B. Coxe, of Drifton, Pa., died on May 13th. 
Mr. Coxe was a well known mining engineer and was one of 
the organizers and early vice-presidents and presidents of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Mr. J. S. DiLLER, of the U. S. Geological Survey, passed 
through Minneapolis on June 8th. He was on his way to in- 
vestigate the Tertiary coal beds a short distance west of 
Portland, Oregon. 

Prof. Karl A. von Zittel's paper on " Palaeontology and 
the Biogenetic Law," w^hich was read before the Internation- 
al Congress of Geologists last summer, has recently been pub- 
lished in Natural Science (No. 39, May, 1895). 

Dr. Henry Woodward, president of the Geological Society 
of London, at the last meeting of that society chose for the 
subject of his presidential address, ** Some points in the life- 
history of the Crustacea in early Palaeozoic times." 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
will meet at Ipswich from Sept. 11th to 19th. The president 
i8 Sir Douglas Gal ton. Mr. W. W hi taker, of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, is president of section C (Geology). 
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Dr. Karl Vogt, for many years professor of geology at 
Geneva, died on May 6th, at the age of 78 years. He was 
born at Giessen and studied under Liebig and Agassiz. Be- 
fore his appointment at Geneva he had held a similar chair 
at the university of his native town. 

Mr. Bailey Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, and as- 
sistants will make a reconnaissance of the mineral resources 
in the vicinity of Puget sound. This region is already some- 
what familiar to Mr. Willis from his work on the Northern 
Transcontinental Survey. 

The University of Chicago has lately distributed the pro- 
gramme of the department of geology, 1895-1896. Brief ac- 
counts of the aims of the department, the equipment, library 
facilities and courses of instruction are given. The officers 
of instruction number eight, and there are thirty-one courses 
offered. 

Geological Society of Washington. At the meeting on 
May 22d the following papers were read : (Questions in re- 
gard to the former extent of continental areas suggested by 
the distribution of oceanic fishes, by G. Brown Goode; The 
North American continent in Cretaceous and Tertiary time, 
by G. K. Gilbert; Recent examination of the Cambrian in 
Georgia and Alabama, by C. D. Walcott. 

The Geological Society of America will hold its seventh 
summer meeting Tuesday and Wednesday, August 27th and 
28th, in the Art Museum, Springfield, Ma^. Several excur- 
sions to points of geological interest in the neighborhood of 
Springfield have been arranged. These will be conducted by 
Profs. W. O. Crosby, W. M. Davis, W. N. Rice and Wm. II. 
Hobbs. 

The Sixth International Geographh^vl Congress, which 
meets in London from July 26th to August 3d, has made ar- 
rangements for an exhibition. It has been definitely ar- 
ranged that the exhibition, as well as the Congress, will be 
held in the building of the Imperial Institute, South Kensing- 
ton. The exhibition will be opened early in ^\\\y and will 
probably remain open until the middle of September. 

The Geological Society of London has adopted the plan 
of issuing in a separate pamphlet the catalogue of literature, 
mainly of course geological, which was added to its library 
during the last six months of 1894. It is double, the first part 
under the author's names and the second under subject-titles. 
It fills 58 closely printed pages. It will prove, if continued, 
as we hope it will be, a very valuable summary of geological 
literature. 

Messrs. G. F. Becker and Chester W. Purington, with Dr. 
W. F. Dall, left Washington May 14th for a reconnaissance 
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of the mineral resources of Alaska, Congress having made a 
special appropriation of $5,000 for that purpose. The work 
of the season will be confined to the coast, and an ejcamination 
of the upper Yukon will not be attempted. 

The Colorado Scientific Society has recently issued the 
fourth volume of its "Proceedings." This volume contains 
xxix and 456 pages and includes the proceedings and papers 
for 1891, 1892 and 1893. Some of the more important papers 
were reviewed in the American Geologist at the time of their 
appearance in separate form. The contents of this volume 
are given under the head of **Recent Publications" in this 
issue. 

The Royal Society of Canada held its fourteenth meeting 
at Ottawa, May 15th, 16th and 17th. The following geolog- 
ical papers were read : The geology of the proposed Ottawa 
ship canal, by R. W. Ells; Note on Tertiary fossil plants 
from the vicinity of the city of Vancouver, B. C, by Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson : Organic remains of the Little River group. No. 
4, by G. F. Matthew; The chemical composition of andra- 
dite from two localities in Ontario, B. J. Harrington. 

Bulletins of American Paleontology. This is a title of a 
new serial issued under the direction of Gilbert D. Harris, 
Ithaca, N. Y. It is intended that these bulletins will appear 
when suitable material is prepared for them and not necessa- 
rily at regular intervals. They will not represent work done 
merely by one person or institution, but will be of a more gen- 
eral nature-^subject to acceptable contributions from all 
paleontological workers. No. 1 is entitled ''Claiborne Fos- 
sils," part I, Synonymy of Lea's and Conrad's species ; part II, 
New or remarkable species. 

The American Association fok the Advancement of Sci- 
EN(^E will hold its forty-fourth meeting at Springfield, Mass:, 
Wednesday, Aug. 28th, to Saturday, Sept. 7th. Information 
relating to membership and papers can be obtained from the 
permanent secretary. Prof. F. W. Putnam, Salem. Mass., while 
the local secretary, Mr. W. A. Webster, of Springfield, will 
attend to all inciuiries concerning arrangements, hotels, rail- 
way rates, etc. A number of general and special excursions 
have been arranged for the members of the Association and 
other societies. The following societies will meet at Spring- 
field in connection with the A. A. A. S. : Geological Society 
of America; Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; Association of pj(H)nomic Entomologists; Association 
of State Weather Service; Society for Promoting Engineering 
Education; American Chemical Society; American Forestry 
Association. 
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JOSEPH GRANVILLE NORWOOD, M. D., LL. D. 

By G. C. Bboadhead, University of MisHouri, Columbia, Mo. 

(Portrait, Plate IV.) 

John Norwood, an English gentleman, was born in London 
and came to Virginia about 1740. He was an accomplished 
mathematician and left to his eldest son two manuscript 
works on mathematics.* 

Charles, the eldest son of John Norwood, was born .in 1753, 
and was a Revolutionary soldier. He was twice married, the 
iirst time, in 1781, to Anna Dale. After her death he moved 
to Kentucky, settling in Woodford county, and within a few 
years married Mildred Dale, a sister of his first wife. She was 
the mother of Joseph G. Norwood. During the second war 
with Great Britain C'harles Norwood operated a powder mill,' 
which he sold soon after the war closed and settled on a small 
farm near Lexington, where he died in 1832. 

Joseph Granville Norwood was born in Woodford county, 
Kentucky, December 20, 1807. When six years of age he at- 
tended a school taught by a Scotchman named Buchanan. 
When nine years old he entered the school of Aldrich and 
Vaughan, taught on the Lancastrian system. The school con- 
tained nearly four hundred pupils, whose studies ranged from 
the lowest primary to higher mathematics. He remained in 
this school for about five years, officiating as head monitor 
during the last two years. Young Norwood's father moved 

■ ■ — ■ ■ —■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ^y ■■ i.» ■■■■■■ I I 

♦One of these books was shown to me by the late Dr. Norwood and is 
now in the possession of the Norwood family. 
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into town and occupied a house near a printing office. The 
son, often observing the process of printing, became ardently 
desirous of becoming a printer. But his father earnestly de- 
sired him to study medicine. About this time he secured em- 
ployment as clerk in the banking house of Mr. Winn. While 
thus engaged a Mr. Snell visited Lexington giving illustrated 
popular science lectures. Mr. Winn being an old acquaintance, 
Mr. Snell called to see him. Mr. Winn being absent, Mr. Snell 
presented the clerk with a ticket to the exhibition. The exhi- 
bition chiefly consisted of illustrations in chemistry and elec- 
tricity. Heretofore young Norwood's evenings had been dull, 
but they were no longer so. A love for experimental science 
was then born in him. With the assistance of a tinner and with 
lenses obtained from a watchmaker he constructed a magic 
lantern. He prepared his own slides, using ivory black for 
outlines, a few transparent colors and colorless varnish. With 
bottles, a pane of glass, tin-foil, a stick of sealing wax, a skein 
of silk and elder pith a few electrical experiments were made. 
He next entered a printing office, and afterwards purchased 
a newspaper and continued in that business for several years. 
The greater part of 1827 was spent in travelling. In 1828 he 
published a journal of medicine and in 1829 the '^Christian 
Examiner." In 1830 Norwood and Palmer were engaged in 
printing and publication in Louisville, Kentucky. Norwood 
soon after sold out and determined to devote himself to the 
study of medicine and 'the sciences. He already had begun 
to devote all of his leisure to the study of scientific books. In 
the meantime he took control of the '^Lexington Intelligencer" 
for a year, but finding that this interfered with his medical 
studies he soon withdrew and pursued his study of medicine 
at Transylvania Medical College. Toward the close of the 
second session of his medical course, although he was in- 
formed that he could secure a diploma, he determined to wait 
another year as he was not altogether satisfied with his ac- 
quirements. .Without s(>licitation the entire faculty gave him 
recommendations and he at once entered upon the practice of 
medicine, and b}" the end of the year he was possessed of a 
large practice. The next 3'ear (1836) he returned to Lexing- 
ton, wrote out a thesis on spinal diseases, and ia Mareh he- 
graduated. 
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In 1840 the Indiana legislature ehartered the Madison Med- 
ical Institute and Dr. Norwood was given the chair of sur- 
gery. In 1843 he was invited to a chair in the medical de- 
partment of the St. Louis University. This position he held 
until 1847 when he wa6 urged to enter upon the United States 
Greological Survey. From 1847 to 1851 he was assistant ge- 
ologist with Dr. D. D. Owen on the survey of Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota, his work chiefly being near lake Superior. In 
1854 he was elected to the chair of chemistry in the Kentucky 
Medical school at Louisville, but did not serve. 

From 1851 to 1858 Dr. Norwood was state geologist of Illi- 
nois. Froml858 to 1860 he was assistant geologist of Missouri. 
In 1871 Dr. Norwood was oifered the position of state geolo- 
gist of Missouri. He would only agree to accept the office 
until a state geologist was appointed. He held the office for 
three or four months. 

From 1860 to 1880 he was professor in the University of 
the State of Missouri, filling the chairs of geology and chem- 
istry, also of natural science, including physics, anatomy and 
physiology, and for several years he was dean of the medical 
department of the university. On account of ill health hi« 
active work with the university ceased in 1880. Since then 
his name has remained on the catalogue as emeritus professor 
of physics. Part of the time between 1861 and 1865 the reg- 
ular university exercises were suspended and the university 
building was occupied by United States troops, but Dr. Nor- 
wood came regularly to the building and remained all day, 
faithfully watching over the university property. 

About fifteen years ago Dr. Norwood met with a serious 
fall, which injured his hip and made it difficult to get about. 
For over twelve months previous to his death he suffered 
painfully at times from gravel, and during the last two 
months of his life the end of all seemed to be near. For 
months he took but little nourii^hment and during'liis last 
days it was mechanically given him. He died in Columbia, 
Missouri, May 6, 1895. 

He was devoted to his family, faithful to his friends, fear- 
less in his views and yet was never known to speak unjustly 
of My one. His mind was strong, it was dear and bright to 
)f«t. He possessed a gentle grace and a grand dignity 
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that made all who knew him love, honor and respect him. 
His scholarship w«s broad; he was aeeoiuplished in natural 
science and a thorough instructor, and universally loved by 
hia pupils. 

Dr. Norwood was twice married, his first wife being Miss 
Louisa Taylor. By this marriage he had two sons and one 
daughter. The daughter married Col. J. A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana, who was killed at the battle of Pea Ridge. Dr. Nor- 
wood'rt second wife was Mary Francis Pugh, of Madison, In- 
diana. Three sons and five daughters were born of this mar- 
riage. One of these daughters married John U. Vincil, D. D., 
of St. Louis, who is one of the most prominent free masons 
of the country. Charles J. Norwood, a son by Dr. Norwood's 
second marriage, has been state mine inspector of Kentucky 
for ten years, and is now state geologist of Kentucky. 

Dr. Norwood was a mason for 67 years and was buried with 
masonic honors, and his remains were also escorted to the 
grave by the cadets of the University of Missouri. The coun- 
cil of the university, at a meeting held for the purpose, 
adopted resolutions extolling his many virtues and his great 
learning, stating that in his death the school, the State and 
education lost one whose place it would be hard to fill. 

A prominent characteristic of Dr. Norwood was his extreme 
raodestj' its it concerned himself. All of the various positions 
that he has held were offered him without his seeking. I had 
been most intimate with him for thirty-five years j'et I never 
found him praising himself, yet for his every action there was 
praise due to him. For the past three years I had endeavored 
to obtain certain information necessary to a sketch of hislife, 
but he always evaded the subject and asked me to wait, and 
my respect for him was such that I could not urge the matter. 
He was a valued friend, a good man, a pure man. 

Dr. J. G. Norwood's publications, so far as now known by 
me, were as follows: 

1838. '■Outlines of a Course of Lectures on the Institutes of Medi- 
cine." LexinRtim, Ky. 

1811. "Fainily Medical Library." Published hj U. P. JamM, CSn- 
cinnati. This was a revision, with additious, uf Dr. BuL-haii's liien well 
known En);lish work. 

1816. "DcBcriiJtion of a New Fossil Fish from the Palteoioic Books 
<:f Indiana," by Joseph G. Norwood, M. D.. and David Dale Onren, U. 
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D. February 16, 1846.— American Journal of Science and Arts, 2d Be- 
riea, vol. i, page 3C7. This was the Marroj/ttalktithyt rapheiilolabia. 
anti the descriptioD was the sec-oDd DoticEi of fish remains in the Coraif- 
erous. The genus was erected by Norwood and Owen.* 

1846. "DescriptioD of a Remarkable Foesil Echinoderm from the 
Limestone Formation of St. Louis, Mo., by J. G. Norwood, H. D., and 
D. D, Owen, M. D. June 20, 1846.— .-Vmerican Journal of Scienoe and 
Arts, 2d series, vol. ii, p. 225. Thia waa the ifehiiiteg multijiora. 
The genus was erected by Norwood and Owen. 

1817. "Researches .\mong tbe Protozoic and Carlmniferous Rocks 
of Central Kentucky, made during the Summer of 1816," by D. D. 
OwBQ, M. D. and J. G. Norwood, M. D. St. Louis, 1817. This was an 
"eicursion through part of Tennessee and Kentucky, by way <)f Nash- 
ville, Gallatin, Scottsville, Glasgow, New Haven and Bardstown," and 
was undertaken "with a view to clear up some doubtful pointa in west- 
ern geology," The authors say: "The points to which our attention 
was mainly directed were to determine whether the 'Cliff' formation 
of the west — the Upper Silurian and part of the Devonian rocks of 
Europe — existed in Tennessee and the southern part of Kentucky; to 
observe the auccession, bearings and relative area occupied by the pro- 
tozoic and carboniferous or mountain Itmeatone: and to' collect, if piM- 
sible, a greater variety of fossils from the strata aliove the lilack slate, 
which occupy the knobby region of the Western States, in order to r)b- 
tain additional evidence of the true age of these <lepositfl, which have 
been usually regarded, on lithological grounds, as having l>een de[KiH- 
ited contemporaneously with the Portage and ('hetnung griiupa of New 
York and the Devonian rocks of Europe." They identified the "Cliff" 
formation in various places and decided that the deposits in cjuestion 
above the black slat« "Ivelong to the Carlioniferous (also referred tf> aa 
•sub-carboniferouB'l and not to the Devonian age." Thpse "sub-carlwn- 
iferous" beds are now known in Kentucky aa the Keokuk- Wavcrly se- 
ries, in part. The pamphlet ia an interesting one on H>-veral accounts. 
It contains one plate of fossils and a horizontal section of theliedaalong 
the line of observation. 

1818. First Report as Asslatant C. H. (ii»i\inofft in the Survey of the 
North weot. 

1858. Second Report as Assistant U. 8. ficitlogist in the Survey of 
the Northwert. 

(leokigical Report ot a Survey of a jfortion of Wlw.-<inHin and .Minni- 
•Ota made during I81T. 1»1H. IHi'J and IX-V), -Jfft t>ageN. larg>f <|uart<i. 
iUutnted. Prof. X. H. Winchell. stale (feol'igist of .Minnesr.ta. has 
mnutod upon the the thorough accuracy of this work of l>r. Nor 
wood'a-t 

il,--.land flj(iir"l iaiioVir, lli^ 
ii]g tliiH will, 'i'- 
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1851-1857. State Geologist of Illinois. Following the election of a 
Republican Grovernor, he (being a pronounced Democrat) was removed 
from office and the legislature refused to appropriate means to publish 
his report. Concerning the latter, a legislative committee reported as 
follows: **We refer the accompanying rei)ort of Dr. Norwood to his ex- 
cellency, the Governor, and also the report of the topographer annexed 
to the same. From these reports it will be seen, first, that Dr. Norwood 
has materials of an entirely economic character, nearly ready for publi- 
cation, which will make a volume of from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred pages, with all the sections and diagrams necessary to illustrate 
the work," etc., etc. The committee also rei)orted: "Your committee 
Will further state that, in their opinion, there has not only been a large 
amount of labor performed at comparatively a small expense, but that 
it has been well done. No just cause of complaint can be urged against 
the present incumbent. Dr. Norwood, or any of his assistants." These 
brief extracts from the legislature's records may give to those whose 
knowledge of Dr. Norwood ^s services in Illinois is limited to, what his 
friends deem, a singular note in the first report of his successor, a dif- 
ferent notion as to what the facts really were.* 

During his term as state geologist of Illinois he made two reports of 
progress, one dated Feb. 5, 1853, and one Feb. 7, 1855; and in February , 
1857, he was prepared to publish the report "of 1,000 or 1,200 pages'' 
mentioned above, for which no appropriation could be obtained. Sub- 
sequently, however, in August, 1857, he published an "Abstract of a 
Report on Illinois Coals," 93 pages, with map and two plates of sections, 
the expense of which was met from a fund controlled by the Governor. 
This, with a short account of the Rosiclare lead region given in Vol. I 
of Worthen's reports (1866), contains, unfortunately, all the published 
results of his work in Illinois. It may be proper to state that Governor 
Bissell did not desire to remove Dr. Norwood, but was forced to yield to 
political pressure. Mr. Worthen's appointment was then made upon Dr. 
Norwood's urgent request, Mr. Worthen having been one of his assis- 
tants. 

1854. Two paleontological papers, with plates: 1. — "Notice of Pro- 
ducti," etc., "with Descriptions of Twelve New Species." 2.- "Notice 
of the Genus Chonetes," etc., "with Descriptions of Eleven New Spe- 
cies." By J. G. Norwood and Henry Pratten. — Journal of the Academy 
of Natunil Sciences, Philadelphia. 

1855. **Notice of Fossils from the Carboniferous Series of the West- 
ern States," etc., "with Descriptions of Eight New Characteristic Spe- 
cies." By. J. G. Norwood and Henrv Pratten. — Journal of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

1868. "Exixrimental Exorcises and Problems iu Elementary Chem- 
istry." Published by U. P. James, Cincinnati. 

*Dr. J. Lindahl, late curator of the Illinois Stati* Museum, has informed 
me that he was surprised uimui looking over the lllin<»is('olk'ction to find 
that Dr. XorwcMxl had collected such a lartre l(»t nf specimens. Both 
Owen and Swallow forty years a^o wrote complimentary letters to Xor- 
W(kk1 concerning the collection. 
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(CSUCIAI. PODTTB IM THE OBOLOGT OF THE LaKE SUPEBIOB REGION. NO. 6.] 

THE KEWEENAWAN ACCORDING TO THE 
WISCONSIN GEOLOGISTS. 

By N. H. Winchell, MinneapolL<<, Minn. 

Concisely it may be said, at once, that the Wisconsin 
survey immediately reached definite ideas on these mooted 
questions of Lake Superior geology. That survey continued 
from 1873 to 1879, a period of six years. The whole state 
was reported and mapped in an incredibly short space of time. 
Its proximity to Michigan, where many of these rocks had 
been described, aided the geological corps in no small degree. 
They were aided still further in having the cooperation and 
active service of Prof. C. E. Wright and Maj. T. B. Brooks of 
Michigan, the latter already familiar with the problems in- 
volved, and the former still concerned with Michigan geology. 

The conclusions of this survey are summed up by Prof. 
"Chamberlin in volume I of the final report, published in 1888. In 
general they are based on facts reported by the other geolo- 
gists and published in other parts of the final report. They 
are as follows, so far as they bear up(m the questions we are 
considering : 

1. The Laurentian embraces gneiss and crystalline schists, 
micaceous and chloritic, and allied rocks. 

2. The Iluronian is non-conformable upon the Laurentian, 
embracing all the known iron ore deposits, made up of quartz- 
ytes, black slates, often micaceous diorytes, limestones, con- 
glomerates and cherts, having a total thickness of at least 
13,000 feet. Ciiiartz-porphyries overlie the quartzytes in cen- 
tral Wisconsin. These members constitute what has later 
"been styled Upper Hiinmian. and are made the equivalent, 
after Selwyn, of those extensive deposits in Canada consisting 
of limestone, iron ores and carbonaceous shales, which were 
formerly classed with the Laurentian but have ])een separated 
from it by Selwyn, as portions of the Iluronian. It is non- 
con forniablc, but not strikingly so, with the overlying Kewee- 
nawan. It is associated with intrusive masses of granite, 
gab])ro and dioryte. 

'i'liis conception of the Huronian is greatly different from 
that entertained by Brooks and Irving, who divided it into 
twenty parts, and included in it the crvstalline schists and the 
A re Ilea n jj^reenstones. 
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3. The Keweenawan consists essentially of eruptive mate- 
rials, but toward the top has interstratified fragmental beds, 
such as conglomerates, sandstones and shales, the aggregate 
thickness being from 40,000 to 45,000 feet, three-fourths of 
which is igneous material. The lowest member consists of a 
great thickness of diabase and allied igneous rocks. The 
conglomerates consist almost wholly of porphyry pebbles, 
which cannot be certainly referred to their native sources. 
One conglomerate is 1,200 feet thick. The trap beds are tilted 
sometimes to angles of 45 degrees and greater, the immediately 
overlying sandstones having a conformable dip. After the 
Keweenawan there was an interval of erosion. The whole 
period of the Keweenawan was accompanied by subsidence of 
the region of lake Superior. This is proved by the enormous 
thickness of the deposits. The subsidence was also accom- 
panied by flexure and faulting. 

4. After the Keweenawan was elevated and broken there 
supervened a period of erosion, during which the region was 
a land area. This was the time of the Taconic or Lower 
Cambrian, the sediments of which are found on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Then the sea returned slowly over the region, de- 
positing a non-conformable sandstone upon the upturned beds 
of the Keweenawan. 

5. This non-conformable sandstone is the Potsdam, and 
its distinctness from the Keweenawan is not a matter of 
doubtful opinion. Its accumulation was also accompanied by 
continued subsidence. 

From Nos. 1 and 2 of these general conclusions the writer 
has no reason to express essential dissent. He wishes here 
only to call attention to the discriminating foresight of Prof. 
Chamberlin in not accepting the expanded Huronian of the 
Canadian geologists, though it was advanced by Irving and 
Brooks in the same report. The strata which Prof. Chamber- 
lin accepts as typically **Huronian" an* those of the Penokee 
range, which, except the cherty limestone, are by Van Hise 
classed as "Upi)er Huronian" in the correlation paper Archean 
find Ahjinikiiiii, and whicli at a later date Irving considered, 
rightly, the eqiiivaloiit of the Aniinikie jiiul of the original 
Huronian. The principal correction in the Iluroiiiaii of Prof, 
("haniberlin, which later study has shown to he necessary, is 
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the saparation of a part of the iron ores from the Penpkee 
series and the relegation of them to the greenstone and per- 
haps to other horizons of the Archean. This would also ne- 
cessitate the recognition of a non-conformity at the base of 
his Penokee series, by which that series would be likely to 
occur transversely and non -conformably oh all the parts of 
the Archean, including many of the so-called diorytes, which 
are really phases of the greenstones. There is still much 
doubt as to the true place of the basal limestone of Chamber- 
lin's Penokee series, since Van Hise has latterly includM it in 
the Lower Huronian, thus placing it below the great non-con- 
formity instead of above it where it had uniformly been 
classed before.* 

We desire, however, to call attention to Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of 
these conclusions, and to examine the evidence on which they 
are based, as they are the same as expressed by Messrs. Wal- 
cott and Van Hise in the two "Correlation papers" to which 
reference has been made. 

No. 3, of Chamberlin's summary, defines the Keweenawan 
and gives its essential structural relations. As to the nature 
of the Keweenawan, later examinations have rendered neces- 
sary a slight reconstruction of this description. Instead of 
having an enormous diabase mass at its base, or a gabbro mass, 
the base consists of fragmental materials. Prof. Irving refers 
to this fact in his later work on the Keweenawan, f saying that 
layers of conglomerate and sandst(me extend nearly to the 
base, the conglomerates being generally of acid eruptive rock, 
such as felsytes, quartz-porphyries and augite syenites. He 
refers also specially to the light-colored and marly sandstones 
of the region of Black and Nipigon bays, on the north shore, 
which lie non-conformable upon the Animikie slates and have 
a thickness of about 1,300 feet according to Robert Bell. 
These he considers as in the base of the Keweenawan. If he 
is correct in this there is abundant reason to put the Kewee- 
nawan age in the midst of a great sandstone epoch. But we 
shall find evidence to believe these Black Bay and Nipigon 

♦See: Penokee Iron-bearing series of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Monograph xix, U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 473, 1892. 

tThe copper-bearing rocks of lake Superior. Mon. v, U. S. GeoL 
Survey, pp. 152, 155, 156, 18a3. 
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SBDdstones and marU ar« later instead of earlier than the bulk 
of the great Keweenawan traps. However, regardless of these, 
it may be shown that the lowest part of the Keweenawan, an 
described by Irving, and later by the Minnesota survey and 
by Prof. Van Hise, eoneists of massive sandstones and con- 
glomerates. Reference may here be made to the composition 
of Grand Portage island, in the northeastern part of Minne- 
sota.* At this place is a white sandstone and a conglomerate 
which show unmistakably that the Keweenawan is separated 
from the Animikie by an important erosion interval. Below 
this interval is the upheaved and metamorphosed Animikie, 
the same that has Imen examined on Pigeon point by Bayley.f 
Pebbles from this changed Animikie and from the attendant 
eruptives (quartz-porphyry and felsyte) are in this conglom- 
erate mingled with pieces of Animikie slate. Over the con- 
glomerate is a white siliceous sandstone. This conglomerate 
seems to extend for some distance below the water level, since 
pieces of it having somewhat different characters are on the 
beach of the island. It has been seen also at other places. A 
recent re-examination of the valley of the St. Louis river, be- 
low Carlton, reveals the existence of remarkable differences in 
the fragmental conglomerate which there lies on the Archean 
elates (Keewatin). The lowest portion in a purely quartzose 
though strongly pyritiferous conglomerate, with pebbles 
which sometimes are several inches in diameter, becoming 
gray sandstone above. J The materials of this conglomerate are 
referable wholly to the rocks of the pre- Keweenawan. Careful 
search did not bring to light a single Keweenawan pebble, al- 
though the gabbro hills rise in the immediate vicinity to the 
hight of over 600 feet. Its structural features indicate a 
greater age than that of the overlying conglomerate. A finer 
red conglomerate and red sandstone and shale lie upon the 
gray conglomerate, and are charged with pieces that can only 
be referred to the rwks of the Keweenawan immediately adja- 

*U. S. Gkant, Note on the Keweenawan rocks of Grand Portage is- 
land. Amekica.v GeoIpOoist, June, 1^, vol. xiii, p. iXl. 

See also earlier referencee to this basal conglomerate by the writer, 
viz., inth Minnesota report, pp. 5&^ 18th ditto, pp. 48-43. 

tTbe eruptive and sedimentary mcka m Hgeon puint. Minnesota, 
and their contuL't phenomena. Bu)||^JniJ/B, Oocil. Siir. 

tTenth Minnesota report, p. ^j|^HHiHU|d ditto, p. 238, 
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cent. The lay of the ground and the perpendicular condition 
of the bluff ne<»e88itated a detour away from the river and the 
manner of union of the red conglomerate with the gray was 
not observed. This distinction besides was not established, 
although anticipated, until the specimens collected were sub- 
sequently being examined. The most convincing fact tending 
to show a difference of age between the lower and upper con- 
glomerates, at this place, was the discovery, among the peb- 
bles collected from the upper, of a rounded fragment of iron 
pyrite which could be directly referred to the pyrite so abun- 
dant in the lower conglomerate. The writer was at first dis- 
posed to consider the lower conglomerate as the base of the 
Animikie,* but there is more reason to consider it the base of 
the Keweenawan and the equivalent of that at the base of 
Grand Portage island. The upper conglomerate and sand- 
stones must date from Keweenawan or post-Keweenawan time, 
since they consist almost wholly of Keweenawan debris. If 
this be correct the Keweenawan age separated the dates of 
their origin. The upper conglomerate passes upward into the 
sandstones at Fond du Lac. 

Prof. ('. R. Van Hise has discovered lately a similar frag- 
mental base for the Keweenawan in Michigan. f It occurs 
also in Wisconsin. He describes it in one place as the top of 
the Penokee series, though that is a very anomalous assign- 
ment for such a conglomerate, and in another he makes it the 
base of the Keweenawan. This conglomerate, according to 
his description, is siliceous luui coarsely pebbly, and contains 
only material that can he referred to prc-Keweenawan rocks. 
It is associated with a **red sandstone or quartzyte," and is 
''mingled with Keweenawan greenst^)nes." 

Nos. 4 and 5 of Chamber lin's sumniar\'^ (above) are so 
closely related that the}' may he considered together, especially 
so as we do not wish here to call in question the Potsdam age 
of this upper, or ^'P^astern sandstone." They appertain to the 
structural features of the Keweenawan. 

Keeping in mind the fact that, as above shown, the Kewee- 
nawan was introduced not by eruptions of igneous rock, but 

♦See Twenty-third report of the Minnesota survey, p. 2.^. 

tThe Penokee Iron hearing Reries of Mich ifjan and Wisconsin. Mon. 
XIX, U. S. Geol. Sur., pp. 32(5, 4r)()-4r)7. 
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by subsidence of the region by which the Aniraikie and its 
modified beds and associated gabbros, red granites and fel- 
sytes, were covered by the ocean, it is apparent that the great 
eruptions of the period began in the midst of the formation of 
a sandstone. The flexures that were the attendants of this 
subsidence and eruption were very great. In some places the 
very rocks themselves which constitute the predominant fea- 
ture of the Keweenawan were broken and violently scattered, 
either by erosive action or by volcanic ejection, probably by 
both. The formation of a conglomerate, which Irving reports 
as 1,300 feet thick imbedded in the typical Keweenawan on 
Montreal river, was not the event of a year nor of a century. 
Several fragmental beds occur on the north shore of lake Su- 
perior interstratified in the series. How far they continue as 
independent strata is not known, but it is very probable that 
they have a general parallelism with those found on the south 
shore. The sandstones become conglomeratic. Indeed the 
wide dissemination of coarse material, especially of felsitic 
and red-porphyritic rock, during the time of the Keweenawan 
is one of the most common features of it*i fragmental strata. 
It goes, therefore, without saying that the existence of Ke- 
weenawan conglomeratic material is not, per *e, any proof of 
pre- Keweenawan time, nor evidence of the existence of a great 
erosion-plane of sufficient significance to warrant the intro- 
duction of an important time interval. Yet it is just such 
evidence as this and an occasional ncm-conformity which 
forms the basis of the assumption that the sandstones which 
are seen non-conformable on the traps at sundry points are of 
an age widely diiferent from the traps. 

In order to make it clear what value the individual cases 
may have it will be necessary, in the next place, to examine 
the reports which have been published concerning them. 
Some of these descriptions omit important data, perhaps be- 
cause not obtainable. In some cases later examinations have 
supplied these missing data, but in others they are lacking 
still. 

The St. Croix Falls case is perhaps the most frequently re- 
ferred to. Prof. Irving depended on this to (establish the 
enormous erosion interval between the traps and the overlying 
sandstone and inferentially to prove such an interval Ix twci^n 
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theXake Superior sandstone and the sandstones of the upper 
Keweenawan. It is true that the St. Croix beds there lie on 
the trap, the base of the former being a coarse conglomerate 
made up largely of trap material from the trap range. There 
are, however, some important considerations, relating to this 
•occurrence, which are usually overlooked, viz. : 

The overlying non-conformable strata at St. Croix falls are 
not of the age of the Lake Superior sandstone, but younger, 
although probably a part of the same great formation. The 
fossils that are found in the strata are those that characterize 
the horizon of the St. Lawrence limestone, which is the horizon 
of the original Dicellocephalus. The strata are, in part, not a 
sandstone, but a dolomyte, and below them, further south, are 
about 1,000 feet of siliceous sandstcme. These lower layers 
were penetrated in sinking the deep well at Stillwater. They 
are well known both toward the east, in Wisconsin, and to- 
ward the west, in Minnesota, where they have been named 
Dresbach and Hinckley sandstones. It is these lower sand- 
stones that appear on the Lake Superior shore involved with 
the traps. The facts at St. Croix falls demonstrate that the 
subsidence which was going on during the time of the typical 
Keweenawan and later was yet in progress during the deposi- 
tion of the St. Croix formation, and that whatever fractures 
there may have been, in the Keweenawan rocks, incident to 
the movements of the crust in that region, were covered by 
the later sediments non-conformablv- The St. ( -roix strata 
-are very far above the base of the sandstone formation, and it 
is necessary to find the base and show it is » non-conformable 
•conglomerate to warrant the assumption of a great erosion 
interval after the Keweenawan. This ini[)ortant element is 
lacking in several other similar non-conformities, if not in all 
of them so far as described. 

Prof. Chamberlin refers specifically to the phenomt^na at the 
falls of Black river in Douglas county, Wis., d(»scribed by Mr. 
Sweet.* But there is here nothing to prove the horizon of the 
non-conformable sandstones. They are assumed to he later 
than the sandstones overlying and tilted with the traps. But 
the descriptions and the figures of Mr. Sweet do not make 
that a necessary relation. Indeed one of Mr. Sweet's figures 

♦Greol. of Wisconsin, vol. iii, pp. 340-347. 
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(fig. 3) shows diabase overlying conglomerate and interstrati- 
fied sandstone. Between them is an obscure breccia. This 
conglomerate and sandstone dip 29® southwesterly toward 
a diabase cliff about 50 feet distant which rises 40 feet. Some 
of the sandstone outcrops in the gorge are "indurated," as if 
by igneous contact. In general, however, the interpretation 
by Mr. Sweet sustains the view taken by Prof. Chamberlin. 
In the light of observations, however, some of which have 
been mentioned above, going to prove the pre-existence of 
conglomerate and sandstone, the facts that have been pub- 
lished relating to this locality will warrant the supposition 
that here we have to deal with two sandstones and two con- 
glomerates, one pre- and the other post-Keweenawan, and the 
remark of Mr. Sweet that in one of the conglomerates, i. e., the 
more friable one, some of the pebbles are themselves of a con- 
glomerate, much strengthens this hypothesis. The contrary 
dip of the conglomerates also sustains it. There can be no 
question, however, that the upper sandstone and conglomerate 
are later than the diabase at that locality. This seems to be 
proven by the existence of diabase pebbles disseminated 
through their f ragmental materials as well by the difference 
of dip. How much later is not known. It may have been 
formed very soon after the intrusion and tilting of the dia- 
base. Whatever its date, the fractured and tilted condition of 
. ,its beds, as described by Mr. Sweet, goes to demonstrate that 
the crustal movements, whether upward or downward at this 
point, had not ceased, but that on the contrary the same in- 
stability which is recorded at the St. Croix falls prevailed 
here probably at an earlier date. The pressure and crushing 
here were such as to produce a dip in the horizontal sand- 
stones of over 40®, and in other cases to obliterate their 
bedding and to cause a slaty cleavage and a micaceous grain.* 
It is very evident that a re-examination of this locality might 
throw more light on the relations existing between the traps 
and the sandstones. The lowest beds of the sandstone seem 
not to be visible. 

In reference to the southern side of Keweenaw point, to 
which Chamberlin refers for further confirmatory evidence, it 



'*'See Irving's deflcription of thia locilitar<f Wis. Acad. Sci., vol. ii, p. 
118, 1874. 
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is difficult to ascertain what can be reliecl on as to the inter- 
pretation of this shore. Chamberlin and Irving, in Bulletin 
No. 23 of the United States Geological Survey, admit that the 
Eastern sandstone in some places passes below the trap rocks 
of Keweenaw point, as first shown by M. E. Wadsworth, but 
they claim that this is illusory and only lo(*aU and that the east-, 
em sandstone IS really non-conformable uix)n the traps. Thev 
explain the structural relations as understood by them by a 
hypothesis which in itself presents inherent difficulties. It 
may be that the contrariety of fact and interpretation can be 
adjusted by allowing two sandstones on the south side of Ke- 
weenaw point, one being older than the traps as represented 
by Rominger and Wadsworth, and one younger, but both em- 
braced in the same great sandstone i>eriod, separated locally 
into two parts by the Keweenawan eruptives.* Indeed, there 
are some facts, admitted by Chamberlin and Irving, which 
seem to require this conclusion. We do not, however, consider 
it important here to decide between these opposite *'views," 
since whether the Eastern sandstone be older or later than the 
traps there are four important points well established and ad- 
mitted by all observers, to which attention may be directed, 
which have bearing on this discussion. 

1. Since the Eastern sandstone was deposited there have 
been considerable, and perhaps very extended, erustal move- 
ments which have bent and broken the Eastern sandstone. 
This is but a repetition of the conclusion that has been drawn 
from occurrences in Douglas county, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. 

2. Whether the Eastern sandstone was flexed upward or 
downward by such movements, the tilting was abrupt and ac- 
complished within a few hundred yards of the contact plane. 

3. There are sandstones that pass, both abnormally because 
of overthrust, and naturally ])ecause of normal infraposition, 
below the Keweenawan traps. (Bull. 28, pp. GO, 07.) 

4. The basal beds of the Eastern sandstone are not here ex- 
posed. 

The foregoing are the localities to which Chamberlin refers 
for support for the structural relations atfirmed in his sum- 

♦Those who desire to ascertain the facts that have been relied on for 
the diflferent theories of the relations of these rooks on the south side of 
Keweenaw point will find them ably presented and discussed in Bulletin 
No. 23 of the Unitcnl States Geological Survey, by Chamberlin and Irv- 
ing. See also an editorial review m the Am. Geologist, vol. i, page 47. 
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mary in volume I of the Wisconsin survey report. Prof. Van 
Hise has since reviewed this subject.* While he employs the 
-same data he has also mentioned one other. It is the non- 
wconformable position of the sandstone near Agogebic lake upon 
the rocks of the Penokee series. The conglomerate here con- 
tains rolled pebbles from the Archean, from the Penokee series 
And from the Keweenawan, the last, consisting of "quartz por- 
phyry and certain phases of basic eruptives," being considered 
proof that this sandstone here is of later date than the Ke- 
weenawan. Admitting the references of all the pebbles as 
-expressed by Van Hise and their significance, there is lacking 
still that same element which has been found wanting in sev- 
eral other similar cases, viz. : Is this conglomerate at the bot- 
tom of the series? It is evident that in a region which is 
subject to prolonged progressive subsidence the same f ragmen- 
tal series may form a conglomerate in contact with various 
terranes as the ocean advances. This would show non-con- 
formity on each of them. But this circumstance does not 
prove non-conformity upon the beds nearest related in time to 
the transgressing formation. In order to prove an erosion 
interval preceding such transgressing formation it is neces- 
sary to find its lowest beds to be composed of a conglomerate 
and that they lie non-conformably upon the strata that next 
preceded the disturbance in point of time. In the case of an 
eruptive age it is hardly sufficient to find simply some of the 
upper parts of a sandstone non-conformable upon some of the 
earlier parts of the same formation to warrant the assertion 
^f a long land interval between those extremes. 

Further, the origin of the supposed Keweenawan pebbles is 
not so certainly established as would be desirable to prove the 
post- Keweenawan age of this conglomerate. If the situation 
be considered a moment it appears that the quartz-porphyry 
pebbles may have been derived from the south. The pebbles 
from the southern complex must have come from the south. 
That shows the existence of powerful drift from tliat direc- 
tion. According to the Wisconsin geologists there is a large 
amount of quartz-porphyry associated witii the "Archean' ' 
quartzytes further south. f Tliesc probably arc hijj^hcr in the 

♦The Penokee iron-bearing series of Michigan and Wisconsin. Mon. 
XIX, U. S. Geo!. Sur. 

tGeology of Wisconsin, vol. ii, pp. 249, 520. 
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series than Arehean, but whatever their age they are likely to 
occur at many points throughout the area of the southern 
complex, or surrounding it, and there would in that case be 
no plausible reason to exclude their debris from that conglom- 
erate. As to the basic eruptives in this conglomerate it would 
probably not be questioned that they may have been derived 
from the volcanics of the ''Penokee series" lately described by 
Van Hise in that immediate neighborhood.* The additional 
case, therefore, cit«d by Van Hise, seems not to strengthen the 
hypothesis of the separateness of the Eastern sandstone from 
the Keweenawan. In the light of what is now known of the 
wide extension of a basal siliceous conglomerate at the bottom 
of the Keweenawan, it seems to the writer quit^i reasonable to 
refer this conglomerate to that horizon— especially so since all 
those conglomerates in the Lake Superior region that can be 
referred unmistakably to a higher horizon in the series consist 
wholly, or largely, of Keweenawan debris. Its persistence after 
the erosion and recession of the Keweenawan trap range to its 
present line of strike might be reasonably expected for many 
miles further south. It must have been affected, and perhaps at 
first covered by the diabasic floods, and so hardened that in its 
low lying positions it would be almost as durable as the neigh- 
boring granite. 

Finally, it may h\i said that all the cited individual cases 
of non-conformity are defective as proof of an extended ero- 
sion interval betwetm the upper part of the Keweenawan, 
which consists of sandstones quite similar to the horizontal 
sandstones, and those horizontal sandstones. According to 
Irving's estimate the upper fragmental member of the Ke- 
weenawan rocks, in which no trap layers are found, consists 
of sandstones and shales, usually reddish, which reach the ag- 
gregate thickness of 12,000 or 15,000 feet.f It is claimed on 
the foregoing evidence that between these and the horizontal 
sandstones the age of the Taconic, or Lower Cambrian, must 
be included. This is the fundamental idea on which the whole 
structure of the ''('orrelaticm papers" of Walcott and Van 
Flis? is based so far as they discuss the g *()l()gy of this region. 



*Bulletin Geol. Soc. Am., vol. v, p. 42."). 

tCk)pper-bearinfj rocks of lake SuiK»rior, Mon. v, U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 



151. 
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On it Mr. Walentt has based a reconstruction of the Kewee- 
nawan, or **pre-Canibrian" continent, and, later, has calcu- 
lated the age of the world on the hypothesis that the sedi- 
ments were accumulated in accordance with its shore-lines, 
while the interior of the continent was elevated above the 
ocean* and was again submerged. 



SUPERIOR MISSISSIPPIAN IN WESTERN 
MISSOURI AND ARKANSAS. 

By Chables Rollin Keteh. 

It has long been thought that in the western part of the 
Ozark uplift the Lower Carboniferous rocks do not present a 
succession that can be readily paralleled with the more widely 
and better known sequence exhibited at the eastern extremity 
of the elevation. Along the Mississippi river, where the typ- 
ical section of the Lower Carboniferous rocks of the continen- 
tal interior may be regarded as occurring, there are now rec- 
ognized four principal members: the (1) Kinderhook, (2) 
Augusta, (3) St. Louis and (4) Kaskaskia. It has been 
generally considered that the last two of these are unrepre- 
sented in southwestern Missouri and on the western flank of 
the Ozarks, and it was this absence of the upper members of 
the series that gave the Lower C'arboniferous of the district 
its apparently anomalous charact<?rs. 

Until quite recently very little more than the mere presence 
of Mississippian rocks has been known in southwestern Mis- 
souri and northwestern Arkansas. When the region lirst 
began to be studied with some detail a few years ago an en- 
tirely new classification of the rocks was proposed, new names 
were given to the di tie rent members and no attempts were 
made to correlate the latter with the better known rocks of 
the same age further to the east. This radical departure from 
the usual classifactory scheme was due partly to a change in 
the lithological characters of the strata, partly to a misinter- 
pretation of facts and partly to insullicient familiarity with 
th(^ uearcj^t betls of like age along the Mississippi river. 



*Th(' North AuHMicun Continent dvirin^' Cambrian time l:^th Annua' 
R.'PDrt U. S. Gool. Survey. 1890m. Plates XLII and XLIII: Correla 
tion Pa]) 'rs. Bulletin 81. 1801. Platen II and III: CieoloLcie Time, as in 
dieat(Nl hv th e sedimentary rocks. Am. CiEOLotJisr. vol. xii, p. 'M'^. 
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In geographical extint th? ro/ks of th(* Mississippian series 
present some striking peculiarities which have an important 
bearing upon the question of the range and character of the 
contained faunas. Beginning in north-central Iowa near the 
Minnesota line, where the Carboniferous passes beneath the 
Cretaceous, the Mississippian rocks extend southeastward in 
a broad belt to the river from which the formation takes its 
name. From southern Iowa the Lower Carboniferous lime- 
stones continue g^outhward along the great stream on the east- 
em border of the Ozark uplift and sweep through Kentucky 
and Tennessee into Alabama. In northeastern Missouri 
another zone stretches around the northern and western flanks 
of the uplift through southwestern Missouri, northwestern 
Arkansas and Indian Territory, extending, discontinuously 
probably, as far as New Mexico. 

The Lower Carboniferous rocks which are exposed along 
the Mississippi river were carefully studied and the fossils 
and succession of beds clearly made out long before any other 
portion of the area had been satisfactorily^ determined. It 
was on this account and for the reason that the rocks of this 
age are so excellently and fully exposed on the stream that it 
became eminently proper to designate the strata as the Mis- 
sissippian s(»ries. The section disclosed thus becomes the 
principal one and the standard of comparison. To it sections 
of different localities in the interior basin must bt* referred 
and with it all correlations made. 

A review of the geological work done previous to 1891 in 
southwesti^rn Missouri and the adjacent territory shows clearl}'' 
that not only difliculties of interpretation were encountered 
but that no serious attempts were made to compare the suc- 
cession with those of other localities. The want of details and 
the uncertainty which surrounded the various ac(M)unts of the 
region have been in great measure reli<*ved by recent personal 
visits to some of the more important localities. The inferior 
portion of the Lower Carboniferous was found to be as fully 
developed and a*^ clear!}' defined as in the typical localities in 
southeastern Iowa. The superior portion of the series — that 
part comprising the St. Louis and Kaskaskia limestones — did 
not app:*;ir to be represented. Only a few of the localities ex- 
amined gave evidence of the higher faunas and none of these 
were conclusive enough t) settle the question satisfactorily. 
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In order that the sections in southwestern Missouri might 
be accurately correlated with the typical localities as a basis 
for future detailed work, the Lower Carboniferous strata were 
carefully traced from Iowa southward along the eastern bor- 
der of the state, all the original localities were examined in 
detail and full collections of fossils made. From northeastern 
Missouri the strata were similarly traced a?ross the state into 
the southwest. The Kinderhook, upper Burlington and lower 
Burlington limestones were found to extend the entire distance 
with almost no lithological or faunal changa. But with the 
Keokuk and higher formations of th? Lowv*r Carboniferous, 
which are so well displayed in southeastarn Iowa, som? start- 
ling facts developed in progressing southwestward. After 
passing the Missouri river where, at Boonville, these rocks 
occur with abundant and characteristic fossils, the Keokuk 
beds soon vanished. At Sedalia and for lifty miles beyond no 
Keokuk or higher beds of the Lower Carboniferous limestone 
appeared to be exposed ; and the Coal Measures rested directly 
upon the Burlington. This was indeed clearly demonstrated 
by Broadhead* nearly a quarter of a century ago. It is at 
this part of its southwestern extension, in Pettis, Benton and 
St. Clair counties, that the Lower Carboniferous zone abruptly 
narrows from a width of 75 miles on the north and the south 
to less than a dozen miles. At some points the belt is reduced 
to a mere thread, as it were, that is, with only a limited ver- 
tical exposure disclosed by some stream, the Chouteau lime- 
stone being below and the Coal Measure shales in the blutfs 
above. Such a place was at the Osage river. Repeated 
searches and rather extensive collections of fossils from the 
various levels failed to disclose anything of the Lower Car- 
boniferous above the Burlington. 

Probably the feature which most disguises the Lower Car- 
boniferous rocks of southwestern Missouri is the great preva- 
lence of chert; and in the absence of a careful examination of 
the fossils much difficulty has been encountered in the inter- 
pretation of the stratigraphical problems presented. Further- 
more, it is a striking fact that of all the references to the 
geology of the region under consideration no definite mention 

♦Missouri Geol. Sur., Report on Iron ores and Coal Fields, Pt. II. pp. 
162. New York, 1873. 
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Ib made to rocks belonging to the upper half of the Mississip- 
pian series. Farther south, in Arkansas, the upper part has 
been reported, to be sure, but it ha^ not been paralleled with 
the St. Louis and Kaskaskia formations at the eastern end of 
the Ozark uplift and a new name has been applied, both 
members being taken t^)gether. 

It is therefore of considerable interest that the higher fau- 
nas have been recognized recently at a number of points, the 
principal places being Golden City, Joplin and Seneca in Mis- 
souri, and at Blancett mountain, near Garfield station on the 
St. Louis and San Francisco railroad, in northern Arknnsas, 
three miles from the Missouri boundary line. 

The locality near Golden City is three miles northeast of 
the town, in Dade county, on the border of the Coal Measures. 
At this place were found large numbers of Lifhnsfrofian mani- 
illare the widely distributed coral so characteristic of the St. 
Louis limestone. In the neighboring county this fossil also 
occurs along with th(* wid?ly known echinoid Jfclonifes mnlti- 
pora. 

At Blancett, Prof. G. (-. Broadhead collected, as much as a 
dozen years ago, a number of fossils, which until recently 
were not carefully examined and remained unidentified. The 
species that w<*rc most abundant were: 

Spin'fer increl^esccns Hall. Agassizorn'nus gibhasKH Hall. 
AijansizovritniH (lactyh'ftn'nu's Troost. 

At a point one and one-half miles north of Joplin a large num- 
ber of bryozoans and brachiopods have been found. Mr. H. R. 
Rowley also collected considerable numbers which were exam- 
ined. Several s|)e(*i<*s of C/ioncfes, Tenthrafnhi, lihifnrhnnvUa^ 
Rctzia and /^/n'f/ij)sia w(»re secured but have not been as yet 
satisfactorily identified. The bryozoans wen\ moreover, sub- 
mitted to Mr. E. (). U I rich, who independently determined all 
of them as characteristic Kaskaskia forms. The principal 
species found were: 

Ajussincriit us <l a c f // / ifo r in i s klKnnbopitra jfcrsim ih's Ulrieh. 

Trot)st. Mt'ph)p!n'(t a}tpro.vim'ita Uirich. 

A'j'Hifiocrinns (jUk) }sns Hall. I*rismnp(tra s«'rri(lat<t Ulrieh. 

Spirifi'n'mi spinasa Hall. Prisniopora, sp. nov. 

Atfij/ris sffhlainrl/nsa Hall. StirhlntryjKt nivkh'si Uirich. 

Pnvliirfiis f)(irrus Meek vV Worth Stn'ltfnfri/pd sHhspinostt Ulrieh. 

en. Si'jttofHn'd suhiiiKnirans Ulrieh. 
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Product us setigerus Hall. Polypora corticosa Ulrich. 

Stenopoi'a ramosa Ulrich. Fenestella cestriensis Ulrich. 

Anistrypa solida Ulrich. Fenestella flexuosa Ulrich. 

Anistrypa fistxilosa (Kaskaskia Archimedes compactus Ulrich. 
variety.) Archimedes inter medius Ulrich. 

Batostomella abrupta Ulrich. Archimedes invaginatus Ulrich. 

The Seneca Bpecimens are not now at hand and a list of 
them cannot now be given. 

The fossils taken indicated clearly that they belong to the 
Kaskaskia fauna. The crinoids and bryozoans are particularly 
characteristic species of the typical locality of that formation 
on the Mississippi river, and are also widely distributed forms 
which range through Kentucky and beyond. 

These limited deposits of Kaskaskia rocks are clearly rem- 
nants of beds which were once much more widely distributed 
but have been almost entirely obliterated through erosion. 
Further south in the Boston mountains of northwestern Ar- 
kansas they are thought to be extensively developed. 

From what has been said it may be inferred that, in south- 
west Missouri : 

1. Both the inferior and superior portions of the Mississip- 
pian or Lower Carboniferous are present. 

2. In faunal, lithological and stratigraphical features the 
Burlington limestones are practically the same as at the typi- 
cal locality and that throughout this wide range their charac- 
teristics are remarkably well preserved. 

3. The upper part of the superior portion of the Lower Car- 
boniferous is not well represented and is altogether absent 
over much of the area. 

4. The uppermost member of the series contains the typical 
Kaskaskia fauna. 

5. The Coal Measures rest unconformably on all the older 
strata represented in the district, and in the vicinity of Seda- 
lia and to the southward the overlap is very much more pro- 
nounced than elsewhere. 

The explanation of the somewhat anamolous features pre- 
sented by the Lower Carboniferous formations of southwest 
Missouri is found in the stratigraphical rather than in the 
faunal evidence. Further, the physical changes that the re- 
gion has undergone are corroborated by the phenomena which 
are known to have taken place in other ])arts of interior basin. 
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It is now pretty well established that ever since the earliest 
times, from the j)eriocl when the North American continent 
first began to raise itself above the boundless sea, the Ozark 
region has been a district of constant movement. 

In the Carboniferous rocks which are exposed in almost con- 
tinuous section for nearly 300 miles along the Mississippi 
river the records of a number of oscillations have been recently 
made out. Immediately preceding the deposition of the 
Lower Carboniferous there was certain slight uprisings. 
Notable warpings of the earth's crust also took place at the 
beginning of the St. Louis, of the Kaskaskia and of the Coal 
Measures. The idea of a line of unconformity existing at the 
base of the St. Louis was first brought out by White. It has 
later also been suggested by Williams for Arkansas. At the 
top of the St. Louis exists the most prominent disparity in 
sedimentation, one only approached by that at the base of the 
Coal Measures. Along the line of the present Mississippi 
river the shore line moved rapidly southward far beyond any 
point previously reached and littoral deposits were laid down 
below the mouth of the Missouri. A similar sequence of 
events appear to be disclosed in southwest Missouri. 



GLACIAL NOTES FROM THE PLANET MARS, 

By E. W. Claypole, Akron, Ohio. 

In connection with the much discussed Glacial era of our 
planet's history it would be of great interest to obtain definite 
knowledge of the possibility or reality of similar conditions on 
some other planet in our system. Nor does such knowledge 
seem altogether unattainable, though one planet alone thus far 
has afforded the slightest j)rospect of success in the effort to 
secure it. Mars has, ever since telescopes of sufficient power 
were first turned to his disc, presented to the eye appearances 
so strongly suggestive of that which our earth would present 
to a Martian astronomer as to inevitably suggest a compari- 
son, if not a resemblance. It is indeed difficult to avoid the 
conviction that the white masses on the poh^s of Mars as they 
emerge from their long winter are really snow-caps. Their 
constant occurrence, their regular seasonal diminution during 
the past two hundred years as the poles alternately come out 
into the strong sunlight, and the total disappearance of one of 
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them, for the first time since observations began, during the 
last Martian summer of 1894, form an argument so strong as 
to be almost demonstrative in support of this long entertained 
opinion. They bring this planet, our nearest superior neigh- 
bor in the system, into very close analogy with our own globe. 
It is scarcely relevant to conjure up theoretical objections 
drawn from possible but imaginary diiferences between the 
physical constitution of the earth and Mars. Not the slight- 
est grounds exist for supposing such diiferences. The com- 
munity of material through the universe is so well proved and 
the absence from the other planets of all elements other than 
those with which we are familiar justifies us in assuming iden- 
tity and in believing that the whit« caps of Mars are compoJ^ed 
of real snow and ice. 




EXPLANATION OF DIACiRAM. 

Projection of the orbits of tlir Earth atul y[i\v< on the plane <>f the Ecliptic. 
PP. P«'riln»lion point. Larth li-<>"' Lon>,'. >! a i> .{:{:> Lonir. 
SVE. Soutlicrn Vernal K(]uinox. Mar<:r»4' Lon^r. 
SSS. Southern Sunnncr Sol>t ice. 
S.VPL " Autumnal E(iuinox. 
SWS. " Winti'r Solstice. 
S 1. Eccentricity of orhit of Karth. 
S'J. " Mar-. 
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The recent opposition of Mars has been industriously util- 
ized by various astronomers in securing observations under 
very favorable circumstances. As may be seen from our fig- 
ure, Mars and the earth can seldom be better placed for this 
purpose than they were during the summer and autumn of 
1894. Mars being in perihelion and the earth at mean dis- 
tance, the two globes were coursing along through space side 
by side with an interval of less than 50 million miles between 
them. Moreover, the illumination of Mars was at a maximum, 
the bright side being directed toward the night side of the 
•earth so that he was visible from sunset to sunrise for several 
months. 

This admirable opportunity of scrutinizing the surface of 
our neighbor planet led to the confirmation of some previ- 
ous opinions and the discovery of not a few details. From va- 
rious sources the following account of our present knowledge 
and belief, as based on the researches of past and present as- 
tronomers, has been compiled. 

As already mentioned, the polar snows annually melt and 
diminish, and during the recent Martian summer the southern 
snow-cap entirely disappeared evidencing an unusually hot 
season. During its diminution there was seen bordering it a 
dark band of unequal breadth, but averaging in June, 1894, 
about two hundred miles. "It was the darkest marking on 
the disc and was blue." (Lowell.) 

The snow-cap extended down to 67^® south latitude so that 
the dark boundary band was at least 6* in width and its 
northern end lav in south latitude 61^®. Of it Mr. Lowell of 
the Flagstatf" Observatory in Arizona says: "The formation 
was water bevond a doubt, for it was of the color of water, it 
faithfully followed the melting of the snow, audit subsequent- 
ly vanished — three independent facts mutually confirmatory 
of this conclusion."" 

Following the appearance of the water band, says Mr. Low- 
ell, the well known system of Martian canals shares in the 
deepening of the color but temporarily and in south-north 
succession. The so-called seas through which the canals pass 
share also in the change of tint. Gradually this dark hue 
spreads toward the planet's equator. One after another the 
markings on the surface become blue-green and in similar or- 
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der pass back in a short time to their original yellow color or 
invisibility. 

On the view advocated by Mr. Lowell the melting of the 
south polar snow-cap produces a glacial lake extending from 
the ice-front for two hundred miles to the northward and 
probably deepest where it is in contact with the ice. The 
steady increase of the lake at last enables it to throw olf its 
water through the so-called " canals," and with the arrival of 
these streams the growth of vegetation commences and gives 
the blue-green tint so much insisted on by that author. With 
the disappearance or great reduction of the polar cap the wa- 
ter disappears, vegetation dies and the surface of the planet 
returns to its wonted fiery tint. In Mr. Lowell's words the 
polar ice-dammed sea is the "Deus ex machina" to the sum- 
mer life of the planet. Mars being short of water draws on 
its polar reservoir for an annual supply. 

Mars would on this view be in the same condition as some 
of the arid regions of the earth where a short wet season de- 
velops an equally short-lived period of vegetation and perhaps 
of animal life. The so-called seas would be the lowest parts 
of the surface through which water passes at annual intervals 
but in which it does not continually remain. With his scanty 
allowance of air and water the planet shows a stage of being 
considerably more advanced than that of our own earth where 
water is still almost everywhere abundant and air the cheap- 
est necessity of life. This is in keeping with what might be 
expected from his great distance from the sun and his smaller 
size. Internal cooling may be assumed to be more nearly com- 
plete. 

There is no doubt concerning the excessive tenuity of the 
Martian atmosphere. Delicate tests have many times failed 
to detect it and this fact has led to the denial of its existence 
by many observers. But the peculiar hazy appearance that 
veils the structural details near the edge of the planet's disc 
justities Mr. Lowell in the conclusion that a thin atmosphere 
of some kind must exist. And if we admit the presence of 
water as shown above, there must certainly be, at least locally 
and temporarily, an atmosphere of water-vapor of tension va- 
rying with the temj>erature. Assuming other conditions as on 
the earth, this tension would at 32^ Fahrenheit equal 0.2 
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inches of the mercurial barometer, and at 80^ Fahrenheit it 
would equal an inch. One curious effect that must follow is 
the rapid transfer of the vapor from the sunny to the shady 
side of the planet. The rapid evaporation that must accom- 
pany the high temperature of the Martian summer day must 
produce an aqueous atmosphere of considerable tension which 
must immediately flow off, more or less completely, to the op- 
posite hemisphere and then condense, probably at once, to the 
solid form. If, as Schiaparelli says, the northern snow-cap 
does not begin to increase until a month after the occurrence 
of the northern vernal equinox, it follows that the shady side 
of the planet cannot be intensely cold or that the quantity of 
water thus transferred is not very great. Both conclusions 
are probably true. Possibly the condensation of the vapor 
near the edge may in part cause the haze there noticed. 

There can be no doubt that of whatever material the as- 
sumed atmosphere may consist it is exceedingly rare in com- 
parison with our own. Mr. Lowell concludes that "in con- 
stitution it does not ditf'er greatly from our own and that it is 
heavily charged with water-vaj)or, but that its density is less 
by a half than that of the air at the summit of the Himalay- 
as." This would e(jual a mercurial column (on the earth) of 
about three inches. Under such contlitions movement would 
be easy and the transfer of gas or vapor from place to place 
exceedingly rapid. 

From what has been above said it is obvious that no true 
glacial conditions exist on Mars at present. His polar snow- 
caps form regularly every twenty- two months and have done 
so for two centuries |)ast. Hut they never extend beyond the 
frigid zones of th(» planet and with the returning sun of sum- 
mer they waste and dwindle, and, as already mentioned, that 
on the south pole has actually disappeared during the just 
ended southern summer. Not so with the earth. Observation 
fails to show any marked reduction of the Antarctic ice-cap 
during our Antarctic summer. It is true that the correspond- 
ing season on Mars is ten months long instead of six. But we 
must bear in mind that the <*orres|)()nding winter lasts through 
a whole terrestrial year. It is, however, j)Ossible that water 
on Mars is so scarce that no great addition could be made 
to the polar icc-tieltls ])y any increase in the length of tlu^ 
winter. 
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The relative distances of the earth and Mars from the sun 
being as 1 : 1.5, the light and heat that they receive is in pro- 
portion to 9 : 4. Consequently the sunlight and sun heat on 
Mars are a little more than half as strong as that we feel. 
Yet in spit^of this diminution his polar regions are kept above 
the freezing point throughout the summer and his polar ice 
nearly or altogether disappears. The excessive tenuity of his 
atmosphere, rendering cloud and fog almost impossible, may 
combine with the scarcity of water above mentioned to pro- 
duce this result. 

The aqueous vapor of which his atmosphere may in great 
part consist is a third factor in the problem. By retaining 
near the surface of the planet the reflected solar heat the tem- 
perature of the lower layers must be considerably raised by 
day and their cooling by radiation equally reduced at night. 
The combined result is apparently to render the Martian cli- 
mate far from intolerable during the summer, and the contin- 
ued flow^ of vapor and its condensation must to some degree 
at least mitigate the otherwise intense severity of the long 
twelve-month winter. 

In considering the glacial relations of Mars it must be fur- 
ther remembered that the eccentricity of his orbit far exceeds 
that of our own earth at present or that which it has attained 
at any known epoch in the past. These two amounts are rep- 
resented by the figures 0.01617 and 0.09326 respectively. The 
latter is nearly six times as great as the former. The axes of 
the orbits and the perihelion and aphelion distances of the 
planets also greatly vary. At the southern summer solstice 
the earth is about three million miles nearer to the sun than 
in midwinter. But Mars at the same season is twenty-eight 
million miles nearer than at his southern winter solstice. One 
consequence of this is the lengthening of the latter season. 
On the earth at the present time the southern summer is eight 
days shorter than the winter, but on Mars the ditference in the 
same direction amounts to 74 days, the plan(»t sptMiding 806 
days in the perihelial and 380 days in the aphclial division of 
its orbit. If the eccentricity were the main cause of glacial 
climates Mars must then be in a very favorable condition for 
glaciation. Hut as it is possil)le that his ('cccntricity may 
yet reach the yet higher figure of 0.14224 these conditions are 
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not yet at their nmximum, for in the latter case the Martian 
winter can exceed his summer by about 110 days. This would 
produce a winter of 398 and a summer of only 288 days. 

When we recall to mind the meteorological conditions of 
our own south polar regions it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that if eccentricity were the dominant factor in producing an 
ice-age there should be evidence of more extensive Antarctic 
snows on a planet possessing nearly the same inclination as 
the earth but an orbit six times as eccentric. On the earth S. 
Georgia, in latitude 55®, is covered with snow "many fath- 
oms deep at the sea-level and in the height of summer."* 

Another fact deserves mention in this connection. Accord- 
ing to the " eccentricity theory " the north polar region of 
Mars should now be enjoying a warm interglacial climate. 
The inclination of his axis, which in amount is nearly equal 
to that of the axis of the earth, is such as to bring his north 
pole into the sunlight during the long aphelion passage of 
twelvemonths. Says Dr. Croll in ''Climate and Time'' (p. 
237) : ** As the cold periods in the southern hemisphere become 
more and more sc^vere, the ice would continue to advance 
northwards in the temperate regions; but at that very same 
time the intervening warm periods in the northern hemisphere 
would become warmer and warmer and more equable, and the 
ice of the arctic regions would continue to disappear farther 
and farther to the north, till by the time that the ice had 
reached a maximum during the cold antarctic periods, Green- 
land and the arctic regions would, during the warm interven- 
ing periods, be probably free of ice and enjoying a mild and 
equable climate." 

Instead of this, however, we find the north pole of Mars 
capped with its snow and ice as regularly and almost as ex- 
tensively as his south pole, and this wintery accumulation 
lasts as long into the northern summer as does its southern 
counterpart into the warm season of the southern hemispliere. 
If any difference existed between the glacial condition of the 
two planets it sliould be one that indicates greater intensity 
both of the cold and warm eras on Mars in consequ(*nce of the 
high eccentricity that now elongates his orbit so far beyond 
that of the earth. 



*Capt. Cook's Second Voya^'o, vol. ii, p. 2:^2, 1875. 
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It is true that at least one astronomer entertains an opinion 
radically different from those above summarized and which 
are shared by most observers. Mr. Holden, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, in the North American Review for May, 1895, 
writes on the spectroscopic observations of Prof. Campbell on 
Mars during the spring and summer of 1894. From a com- 
parison between the absorption bands shown in the spectra of 
that planet and the moon this observer draws the conclusion 
that " there is no more evitlence of aqueous vapor or of an at- 
mosphere on the former than there is on the latter. And it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that Mars has an atmosphere 
anything like as dense as the earth's atmosphere at the sum- 
mit of the Himalayas." 

Hence Mr. Holden concludes that " the lakes, oceans, etc., 
have all vanished with the aqueous vapor. It is very unsat- 
isfactory, no doubt, to be unable to answer many questions" 
regarding this planet, but '*it is satisfactory to have taken the 
very important step of clearing the way by sweeping out of 
sight the fabric of assumptions that have barred the path." 

This iconoclastic opinion is in itself so sweeping and soli- 
tary that in spite of its positive tone and the high position of 
the Lick Observatory we may be excused for declining to ac- 
cept it without reserve so long as observers equally experi- 
enced and equally careful cling to their opposing views. We 
are the more fully justifie€l in so doing by recalling the fact 
that Mr. Holden's opinion is qualified with the proviso that 
"the atmosphere of Mars cannot be anything like as dense as 
the earth's atmosj)here at the summit of the Himalayas," while 
Mr. Percival Lowell only <*laims one 'Mess than half of that 
density, though charged with aqueous vapor." So modified a 
denial of previous observations is by no means tantamount to 
disproof. 

Morover, several emphatic contradictions of Mr. Hold(Mi's 
conclusions have lately appeared in print. Prof. Huggins niul 
Prof. Vogel have both affirmed in the Astrophysieal Journnl 
that a coin|)aris()n of the spectra of Mars and the moon does 
show a (litference that indicates absorption really due to the 
atmosphere of Mars. And Mr. Jewel! in the same periodieal 
for April last says that unless the amount of vai)or in the at- 
nu)S|)here of Mars is greater than that in October in Baltimore 
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it is useless to look for its evidence in the spectrum with our 
present means. 

In general, therefore, it appears safe to conclude that the 
polar caps of Mars are really composed of snow and therefore 
prove the existence of water on his surface, — that they prove 
a variation of climate with latitude like our own, — that they 
prove by melting on emergence into sunlight that approxi- 
mately similar laws control the freezing of water and the 
thawing of ice there and here. 

It is also obvious from what has here been summed up that 
Mars affords no evidence in support of the eccentricity theory 
•of glacial cold, though his conditions are at present such as 
to favor a state of intense glaciation in his southern hemi- 
sphere. But exactly how far this inference may be modified 
by the apparent scarcity of water and therefore of snow on 
the planet is a point not easy at present to be determined. 
For obviously if the supply of vapor be small no degree of cold 
or length of winter can produce more than a corresponding 
([uantity of polar snow. For this reason the presence of a 
north polar snow-cap during an interglacial period is evidence 
of greater importance. 

It is further to be noted in the same direction that we lind 
no evidence whatever of the intenser climate which the eccen- 
tricity theory would lead us to look for on the planet Mars. 
His snow-caps extend no farther south than do those of the 
earth. Indeed we cannot say that they extend so far. In a 
severe American winter the snow field is often continuous from 
the pole to the middle states or to about the j)arallel of 35 ' 
north. Not infrecjuently the whol<» northern part of the con- 
tinent is sheeted in white. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
seen on Mars. Yet a laver of snow a few inches in thickness 
would be just as conspicuous as one of greater depth. If also, 
according to Sciiiaparelli's observation already referred to, 
the north j)olar ice-cap tloes not form until after the vernal 
ecjuinox of that hemisphere has passed, the fact shows a sur- 
prising power of retaining the heat of the long summer. It 
would also seem as if the climate of Mars, in sj)ite of greater 
distance from tlie sun and the high eccentricity of his orbit, 
was reallv milder than our own. And it would be an inter- 
•estiiig (jucstion in physics, but scarcely cognate with our pres- 
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ent subject, to enquire how far such a climate might be in- 
duced by the presence of an atmosphere in great part, or al- 
most entirely, composed of aqueous vapor. 



CORRELATIONS OF STAGES OF THE ICE AGE IN 
NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE. 

By Wabben Upham, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Plates V and VI.) 

Exploration of the European terminal moraines and other 
drift deposits by two Americans, Prof. H. Carvill Lewis in the 
British Isles, and Prof. R. D. Salisbury in Germany, less than 
ten years ago, laid the foundations for determining the geo- 
logic equivalency of the successive parts of the drift series in 
North America and Europe. Salisbury especially noted that 
the marginal moraines of northern Germany lie, as in the 
United States, at some distance back from the limits of the 
drift. 

Studies by many observers have shown that on both conti- 
nents the border of the drift along the greater part of its ex- 
tent was laid down as a gradually attenuated sheet; that the 
ice retreated and the drift underwent much subaerial erosion 
and denudation ; that renewed accumulation and growth of 
the ice-sheet, but mostly without extending to its earlier lim- 
its, were followed by a general depression of these burdened 
lan€ls, after which the ice again retreated, apparently at a 
much faster rate than before, with great supplies of loess from 
the waters of its melting; that moderate re-elevation ensued, 
and that during the farther retreat of the ice-sheet prominent 
moraines were amassed in many irregular but roughly paral- 
lel belts, where the front at successive times paused or re-ad- 
vanced under secular variations in the prevailingly temperate 
and even warm climate by which, between the times of forma- 
tion of the moraines, the ice was rapidly melted away. 

Such likeness in the sequence of glacial conditions j)robab]y 
implies contemporaneous stages in the glaciation of the two 
continents; and the present writer believes that it is rather 
to be interpreted as a series of phases in the work of a single 
ice-sheet on each area than as records of several separated 
and independent e[)ochs of ^hieiation, ditlering widely Iroin 
one another in their methods of depositing drift. The hitter 
view, however, is held by tJaines Geikie, Penek. l)e (Jeer, and 
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others in Europe; and it has bi»en regarded as the more prob- 
able also fir America by Chamberlin, Salisbury, MeGee, and 
others. 

Under this view, Geikie distinguishes no less than eleven 
stages or epochs, glacial and interglacial, which he has very 
recently named,* since the publication last year of the new 
edition of his ''Great Ice Age," in which, however, they were 
fully described. These divisions of the Glacial i)eriod are as 
follows: 1. The Scanian or first glacial epoch; 2. The Nor- 
folkian or first interglacial epoch; 3. TheSaxonian or second 
glacial epoch ; 4. The Helvetian or second interglacial epoch ; 
5. The Polandian or third glacial epoch ; 6. The Neudeckian 
or third interglacial epoch ; 7. The Mecklenburgian or fourth 
glacial epoch ; 8. The Lower Forestian or fourth interglacial 
epoch; 9. The Lower Turbarian or fifth glacial epoch; 10. 
The Upper Forestian or fifth interglacial epoch; and 11. The 
Upper Turbarian or sixth glacial epoch. 

The earliest application of such geographic names to the 
successive stages and formations of the Ice age appears to be 
that of Chamberlin in his two chaj)ters contributed to the new 
third edition of Geikie's admirable work before mentioned, in 
which he names the Kansan, Kast lowan, and East Wisconsin 
formations. For the second and third he has since adopted 
the shorter names, lowan and Wisconsin, which were suggest- 
ed by a review in th«» Amkkicax Geologist (vol. xv, p. 5(5). 
This classification he has also more recently extended, the in- 
terglacial stage and dej)osits between the Kansan and lowan 
till formations being named Aftonian, and the Toronto int<*r- 
glacial formation bfing thus nanitnl and referred, with some 
doubt, to an interval between the lowan and Wisconsin stag(*s. 
Chamberlin correlates, witli a good degree of confidence*, his 
Kansan stag;:* of maximum Nortli American glaciation with 
the maximum in Eurojx*, which is (ieikie's Saxonian epoch; 
the Aftrnian stage as (Jcikie's Helvetian; tlie lowan as the 
EuropL'an Polandian; and the Wisconsin or morainc-l'orming 
stage of the I'nited States as tlie Mecklenburgian, wliich was 
the stage of the ''great Baltic glacier"' and its similarly well 
developed nioraines.f 

♦Journal of (Jcolojjry, vol. in, pj). 241-2(59, April-May, \'6'X\ 
tJournal of (n'olo^y, vol. in, pp. 270-277, April-May, ISl^). 
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According t^Xfii law of priority, the names of the Kansan, 
lowan, aij4 Wisconsin formations and stages should also be 
appliedXd-fhese European divisions of the Glacial series, for 
th^.studies of Geikie and Chamberlin show them to be in all 
..J^foljibilitj correlative and contemporaneous. Plates V and 
.•.*;^ therefore employ these names for both our own continent 
and Europe, giving the boundaries of these formations as 
mapped in "The Great Ice Agt%" and adding for the northeast- 
ern United States and Canada the Warren, Toronto, Iroquois, 
and St. Lawrence stages in the glacial recession, nearly as in- 
dicated in the writer's recent article on the glacial representa- 
tives of the Laurentian lakes and on the Late Glacial or Cham- 
plain subsidence and re-elevation of the St. Lawrence river 
basin.* 

Differing much from the opinions of Geikie, and less widely 
from those of Chamberlin, concerning the importance, magni- 
tude, and duration of the interglacial stages, but agreeing 
with Dana, Hitchcock, Wright, Kendall, Falsan, Hoist, Niki- 
tin, and others, in regarding the Ice age as continuous, with 
fluctuations but not complete departure of the ice-sheets, my 
view of the history of the Glacial period, comprising the Ghi- 
cial epoch of ice accumulation and the Champlain epoch of 
ice departure, may be concisely presented in the following 
somewhat tabular form.f The order is that of the advancing 
sequence in time, opposite to the downward stratigraphic order 
of the glacial, fluvial, lacustrine, and marine deposits. 

Epochs and Stages of the Glacial Period. 
f. The Glacial Epoch. 

1. The culmination of the Lafayette epeirogenic up- 
lift, affecting both North America and Europe, raised the 
glaciated areas to so high altitudes that they received snow 
throughout the year and became deeply ice-enveloped. Val- 
leys and fjords show that this elevation was 1,000 to 4,000 
feet above the present hight. 

Rudely chipped stone implements and human bones in the 
plateau gravels of southern England, 90 feet and liigher alK)ve 



*Am. Jour. Sci., Ill, vol. xlix, \)\). 1 18, with map, Jan., IHl^.'). 

tA partial outline of this correlation of North American and European 
glacial and interglacial sta^^es was first published in the American Nat- 
uralist, vol. XXIX, i)p. 2.*i") 241. March. 1895. 
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the Thames, and the similar traces of man in high terraces of 
the Somme vaUev, attest his existence there hefore the maxi- 
mum stages of the uplift and of the Ice age. America ap- 
pears also to have been already" peopled at the same early time. 
The accumulation of the ice-sheets, due to snowfall upon 
their entire areas, was attended by fluctuations of their grad- 
ually extending boundaries, giving the Scanian and Norfolk- 
ian stages in Europe, and an early glacial recession and re- 
advance in the region of the Moose and Albany rivers, south- 
west of Hudson bay. 

2. Kansan stage. Farthest extent of the ice-sheet in the 
Missouri and Mississippi river basins, and in northern New 
Jersey. The Saxonian stage of maximum glaciation in Eu- 
rope. 

Area of the North American ice-sheet, with its development 
on the Arctic archipelago, about 4,0()(),000 square miles; of 
the Greenland ice-sheet, .then somewhat more extended than 
now, 700,000 st^uare miles or more, probably connected over 
Grinnell land and Ellesmere land with the continental ice- 
sheet [the area of (Greenland is appnxiimatel}' 080,000 square 
miles, and of its present ice-slieet, 57o,000 stjuare miles] ; of 
the European icc-shect, with its tracts now occupied by the 
White, Baltic, Nortli, and Irish seas, about !?,000,000 square 
miles. 

Thickness of the ice in northern New England and in cen- 
tral British Columbia, about one mile; on tlie Laurentide high- 
lands, probal)ly two mih^s; in (Ireenland, as now, probably one 
mile or more, with its surface S,00(» to 10,()0() fec't above the 
sea: in porti(»ns of Seothtnd and wSweden, and over the basin 
of the Baltic sea, a lialf mile t<» one mile. 

3. Hklvktiax ou Aftonian staoe. Kecession of the ice- 
sheet fr(»m its Kansan boundarv nortliward about 500 miles to 

« 

Barnesville, Minn., in the Red river vallev; !ii)() miles or more 

« 

in Illinois, aceordiiig to Leverett ; but probably little between 
the wSeioto river, in Ohio, and the Atlantic coast, the maximum 
retreat (jf that portion b(»i ng 25 miles or more in New Jersey. 
A cool temi»erate elimat* and <*oniferous forests up to the re- 
ceding ice border in the upper Mississippi regi(»n. Much eros- 
ion of the earlv drift. 

The greater ;):irt of th » drift area in Russia permanently re- 
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linquished by the much diminished ice-sheet, which also re- 
treated considerably on all its sides. 

During this stage the two continents probably retained 
mainly a large part of their preglacial altitude. The gla- 
<^ial recession may have been caused by the astronomic cy- 
cle which brought our winters of the northern hemisphere in 
perihelion between 25,000 and 15,000 years ago.* 

4. lowAN STAGE. Renewed ice accumulation, covering the 
Aftonian forest bads, and extending again into Iowa, to a dis- 
tance of 350 miles or more from its most northern indentation 
by the Aftonian retreat, and re-advancing about 150 miles in 
Illinois, while its boundary eastward from Ohio probably re- 
mained with little change. 

The Polandian stage of renewed growth of the European 
ice-sheet, probably advancing its boundaries in some portions 
hundreds of miles from the Helvetian retreat. 

//. The Chnm plain Epoch. 

5. Champlain subsidence; Neudeckian stage. Depres- 
sion of the ice-burdened areas mostly somewhat below their 
present hights, as shown by fossiliferous marine beds overly- 
ing the glacial drift up to 300 feet above the sea in Maine, 500 
feet at Montreal, 300 to 400 feet from south to north in the 
basin of lake Champlain, 300 to 500 feet southwest of Hudson 
and James bays, and similar or less altitudes on the coasts of 
British Columbia, the British Isles, Germany, Scandinavia, 
xind Spitzbergen. 

Glacial recession from the lowan boundaries was rapid un- 
der the t'Cmperate (and in summers warm or hot) climate be- 
longing to the more southern parts of the drift-bearing areas 
when reduced from their great preglacial elevation to their 
present hight or lower. The finer portion of the englacial 
drift, swept down from the ice-fields by the abundant waters 
of their melting and of rains, was spread 'on the lower lands 
and along valleys in front of the departing ice as the loess of 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the Rhine. Marine beds 
reaching to a maximum lii^ht of about 375 feet at Neudeck. 
in western Prussia, give th<^ namc^ of this stage 

6. Wisconsin sta<;k. Moderate re-elevation of the land, in 
th<' northern United States and Canada advanein*:: as a j)i'rnia- 

*Am. Gkoukust, vol. XV, pp. i>'.)l, ^.V), and 2\Y.\, March, Ai»iil. and 
May, 1895. 
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nent wave from south to north and northeast ; continued re- 
treat of the ice along most of its extent, hut its maximum ad- 
vance in southern New England, with fluctuations and the 
formation of prominent marginal moraines ; great glacial lakes 
on the northern borders of the United States. 

The Mecklenburgian stage in Europe. Conspicuous moraine 
accumidations in Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Finland, 
on the southern and eastern margins of the great Baltic gla- 
cier. No extensive glacial re-advance between the lowan and 
Wisctmsin stages, either in North America or Europe. 

7. Wakren stagk. Maximum extent of the glacial lake 
Warren, held on its northeast side by the retreating ice bor- 
der; one expanse of water, as mapped by Spencer, Lawson, 
Taylor, Gilbert, and others, from lake Superior over lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie, to the southwestern part of lake 
Ontario; its latest southern bcfach traced east by Gilbert to 
Crittenden, N. Y., correlatinl by L'*verett with the Lockport 
moraine.* 

This and later American stages, all of minor importance and 
duration in compariscm with th'^ preceding, cannot probably 
be shown to be equivalent with Geikie's European divisions 
belonging in the same time. Successive American boundaries 
of the receding ice-sheet are noted as on Plate V, in accord- 
ance with studies of the Laurentian series of glacial lakes. 

8. TouoNTo STAGK. Slight glacial oscillations, with tem- 
perate climate nearly as now, at Toronto and Scarboro', Ont., 
indicated by interbedded deposits of till and fossiliferous 
stratified gravel, sand, and clay. These sections and the cli- 
matic conditions of the Toronto stage, with its place in the 
seri;.»s, are more fullv considered in the Mav number of the 
American Geolo(;ist (pages 285-291). 

Although tlie waning ice-sheet still occupied a vast area on 
the northeast, and twice re-advanced, with deposition ot* much 
till, during tlie formation of the ScarbonV fossiliferous drift 
series, the climate then, determined by the Champlain low al- 
titude of the hnul, by the prr)ximity of the large glacial lake 
Algonfiniii, succeeding th<* larger lake Warren, and by the 
eastward and iiortlicastward surface atmospheric curn*nts and 
courses of ;ill storms, was not less mild llian now. The trees 



*Aui. J(nir. Sci., Ill, vol. l, pp. 1-20, with map, July, 1895. 
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whose wood io found in the interglacial Toronto beds now 
have their most northern limits in the same region.* 

9. Iroquois stage. Full expansion of the glacial lake Iro- 
quois in the basin of the present lake Ontario and northward, 
then outflowing at Rome, N. Y., to the Mohawk and Hudson 
rivers. Gradual re-elevation of the Rome outlet from the 
Champlain subsidence had lifted the surface of lake Iroquois 
in its western part from near the present lake level at Toronto 
to a hight there of about 200 feet, finally holding this hight 
during many years, with the formation of the well developed 
Iroquois beach. 

Between the times of lakes Warren and Iroquois, the glacial 
lake Lundy, marked by the beach ridge of Lundy's Lane,f 
probably had an outlet east to the Hudson by overflow across 
the slope of the highlands south of the Mohawk; but its rela- 
tionship to the glacial lake Newberry, named by Fairchild as 
outflowing to the Susquehanna by the pass south of Seneca 
lake, J needs to be more definitely ascertained. 

10. St. Lawrence stage. The final stage in the departure 
of the ice-sheet which we are able to determine from the his- 
tory of the Laurentian lakes and St. Lawrence valley is ap- 
proximately delineated on Plate V, when the glacial lake St. 
Lawrence, outflowing through the Champlain basin to the 
Hudson, stretched from a strait originally 150 feet deep over 
the Thousand Islands, at the mouth of lake Ontario, and from 
the vicinity of Pembroke on the Ottawa river, easterly to 
Quebec or beyond. As soon as the ice barrier was melted 
through, the sea entered these depressed St. Lawrence, Cham- 
plain, and Ottawa valleys; and subsequent epeirogenic ui)lift- 
ing has raised them to their present slight altitude above the 
sea level. 

Later stages of the ghicial recession are doubtless recogniz- 
able by moraines and other evidenc;'S, the North American ice- 
fihiv^t becoming at last, as it probably also had been in its 
b:*ginnings, divided into three parts, one upon Lal)ra(lor, an- 

*Am. Geolo(jist, as cited: also Dr. George M. Dawson's letter in the 
July numl)er, pp. OT). (KI. 

tJ. W. Speueer, Am. Jour. Sei.. III. vol. xlvii, ])]). *207 211, with map, 
March, 1894. 

JBulletin, Geol. Soe. of America, vol. vi, ]»)>. \\X\'.\1\, with ma]) and 
five plates from photographs of top(»«^r,a|,hi,. f.^ituii s, April, ISJC), 
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"Other northwest of Hudson bay, as shown by Tyrrell's obser- 
vations,* and a third upon the northern part of British Colum- 
bia. From my studies of the glacial lake Agassiz, whose du- 
ration was probably only about 1,000 years, the whole Cham- 
plain epoch of land depression, the departure of the ice-sheet 
because of the warm climate, so restored, and most of the re- 
elevation of the unburdened lands, appear to have required 
only a few (perhaps four or five) thousand years, ending 
about five thousand years ago. These late divisions of the 
Glacial period were far shorter than its Kansan, Aftonian, and 
lowan stages; and the ratio of the Glacial and Champlain 
epochs may have been approximately as ten to one. The term 
Champlain conveniently designates the short closing part of 
the Ice age, when the land depression caused rapid though 
wavering retreat of the ice border, with the accumulation of 
many retreatal moraines of very knolly and bowldery drift. 

How THE ICE-8HEET FORMED MARGINAL MoRAINES. 

One difficulty which will arise in the minds of many glacial- 
ists, concerning the brevity of the time allotted to the Wiscon- 
sin and later moraine-forming stages should receive special 
consideration. The view here presented, with the light de- 
rived from my work on lake Agassiz, implies that the con- 
spicuous belts of morainic hillocks, hills, and ridges, consisting 
of very bowldery till, frequently with much kame gravel and 
sand, of which I have mapped twelve in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and Leverett a still larger number in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, were each amassed within a few years, or at 
the longest probably no more than 25 or 50 years, even for the 
accumulation of the prominent Leaf hills, rising 200 to 350 
feet abovt^ the surrounding country. How could such rapid 
drift transportation and deposition take placeV If this ques- 
tion can be satisfactorilv answen'd, with reference of thr mo- 
raines both in North America and in Kiiroj)e to the time (»f re- 
treat from the lowan glacial boundaries, a chief argument, 
which is much relied on hv the defenders of the theory of two 
or several distinct gla<'ial epochs, having unlike methods of 
■drift aeeumuhuion, will be set aside. 



*G(M)1. Ma<razine, IV, vol. i, pp. .T94-.199, with map, Sept., 1894: Am. 
Geouuhst, vol, XIV. pp. ;i-38-.'J40, Nov., 1894. 
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As an aid for clearer statement, the accompanying figure, 
drawn on the same scale vertically as horizontally, may rep- 
resent a section of the border of the departing ice-sheet along 
a distance of ten miles from south to north, where its origi- 
nal thickness, as probably for the vicinity of the Leaf hills, in 
northwestern Minnesota, wa« about a mile. Englacial drift, 
as 1 have shpwn in previous papers,* had been carried by the 
ice currents in some important amount into the basal quarter 
or third of the ice-sheet; and when the superficial melting or 
ablation reduced the ice border to a less thickness, this drift 
was gradually uncovered upon the ice surface. The rates of 
ascent of the frontal slope are taken in accordance with the^ 
upper limits of glacial action on mountains, and after careful 
consideration of the surface gradients of the Alpine glaciers 
and of the Greenland ice-sheet, as 400 feet in the first mile, 
200 feet in the sec(md mile, and 150, 120, 100, 85, 75, 67, 60, 
and 55 feet in the third to the tenth miles, respectively, at- 
taining an altitude of 1,312 fe?t, or about a quarter of a mile. 
Thence we may suppose the ascent to average 50 feet per mile 
for the next nine miles, by which the altitude of a third of a 
mile, the probable upper limit of the englacial drift, would be 

reached. 

« 

OmiMtHAL Maximum TnteHMMS4, Omk MiuK. 

'•*: A^pr«PMM.tfM«r.««U.?fJfnj*«Mi^ •*■= 

Fig. 1. Section of tha border of the ice-slieet durinK its retreat. 

Scale, thrtHJ miles to an inch. 

On areas where the ice-sheet built up large marginal mo- 
raines, and also wherever its drainage from ablation brought 
exceptional volumes of modified drift, or stratified gravel, 
sand and clay, directly supplied by the ice melting, we must 
believe that the amount of the englacial drift was greater than 
on other tracts having smaller moraines and little modified 
drift. Let us assume, therefore, for the definite illustrative 
case in which we are seeking to account for prominent mo- 
raine accumulations, that the total englacial drift, in the lower 
third or 1,760 feet of the ice-sheet, was e(|ual to a thickness of 
15 feet. This mav have b/en distributed, as shown in the ae- 



♦Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. 111, 181)2, pp. 134-148; vol. v, 1894. pp. lim. 
A.M. Geologist, vol. viii, pp. 37G-.385, Dee., 1891: vol. x, pp. Ii39 .'^i'J, Dec. 
1892; vol. XII, pp. 36-43, July, 1893. 
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<?orapanying table, so that the basal ice stratum, 400 feet thick, 
terminating within the first mile from the front, should con- 
tain 5 feet of englaeial drift ; the stratum, 200 feet thick, ter- 
minating in the second mile, 2 feet of drift; the 150 feet of 
ice ti»rminating in the third mile, 1^ feet of drift ; the fourth 
mile's ic? stratum, 120 feet thick, 1 foot of drift ; and the stra- 
tum of 100 feet in the fifth mile, seven-tenths of a foot. The 
amount of englaeial drift above the altitude of 970 feet, 
reached at the end of five miles, would be about five feet in a 
thickness of about 800 feet of ice, the upper limit, as before 
noted, being assumed to be 1,760 feet above the land surface. 
The rate of ablation of the ice in the warm summers of the 
Champlain epoch, with alternating sunshine and still more ef- 
ficient rains, probably averaged from two to four inches daily 
during 200 days of the warm portion of each y^ar. In the re- 
maining five and a half months we may suppose that the 
snowfall and ablation counterbalanced each other, while the ice 
advance, though diminished on account of the lower tempera- 
ture, would produce some thickening of the border. When a 
series of years had a small mean rate of ablation, the ice 
front remained nearly stationary, giving the conditions neces- 
sary for the formation of a marginal moraine; but when the 
ablation was more rapid, no belt was occupied by the front so 
long as to be marked by morainic hills and ridges. An aver- 
age ablation of two inches per day during 200 days of each 
year may be assumed as permitting the front to remain on the 
same line, or with advances and recessions not exceeding a 
half mile or one mile from that lino. The resulting moraine 
would be heaped irregularly on a belt one or two miles wide. 
Con (I it io n s of M o ra in ic l)r iff A c c n m nUtt io n . 



MORAINIC DRIFT, IX FEET. 



T-rt I GLACIAL 

^^^ AsrKXT OF ICE HIRFACEi AnvAvrP 

tiiiic in '^^**** ' ^^"^^^ Miles ^ ^ui>»r- Prt'viou^ly 

success- l^'** Total. Ratio. ' litiiy in in :«) EQ^lacial. glacial supT- 

ivp inilo.-. ^l**^'- nimin'r yoars. .;„ a) v..'„rv;. »;lacial. 

1 \{\) 4(M» l:i:< -M 'J..') o.O 12. :i ID.') 

2 2iK» , «^M 1 :•-•<) 4.:{ :» ;i 2.U I 10. •; >.() 
:i 150 7:>0 1 ::C> r..s ' 0.7 !.."> K).0 O.r) 
\ 120 STO I 1:14 ' 7.:^ i s.T l.i) i .s.T 5..-) 
.") I 100 , 1»70 ; 1 :.').{ I ^.> 10.4 ' 0.7 i 7 a 4.,^ 



Total avoraK'<^ thickness of moraine from these five miles,' ^^ i) ..^ ^ 

83.7 feet, if ama.«*se<l on a belt one mile wi<le. I .. i .- 



To supply iIh' i<M* by onflow .^(luival^nt to tliv ablation of 
two inches daily in suiiini?r upon thv first mile from the fron- 
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tal line would require an average forward current of 26 inches 
daily for the lowest 400 fe?t of the ice-sheet. On the land 
bed, where it was impeded by friction, the rate was very small, 
thenc3 gradually increasing upward. In the second mile the 
ice would retain its hight unchanged under this ablation by 
an average onflow of 4.3 feet daily for th? stratum of ice 200 
feat thick terminating in that mile; the third mile would re- 
quire for its stratum of 150 feet a daily current of 5.8 feet ; 
and the fourth and fifth miles would require currents, respec- 
tively of 7.3 and 8.8 feet. Between nine and ten miles from 
the ice front, at an altitude of 1,257 to 1,312 feet, the ablation 
could be offset only by a current of 16 feet daily. By such 
currents, urged forward by the great weight of the more cen- 
tral and increasingly thicker part of the ice-sheet, the super- 
ticial wasting of the ice border would be evenly balanced, 
holding, therefore, the nearly steady frontal line indispensa- 
ble for abundant marginal drift deposition. The gradients 
thus assumed for the ice surface near its boundary are proba- 
bly twice as steep as they were during the earlier stages of 
predominant ice accumulation. Hence, with the greatly in- 
creased Champlain temperature, the rates of glacial move- 
ment were perhaps five or even ten times faster than during the 
maximum stage of glaciation. 

If the outermost tive miles of the ice, having the conditions 
here assumed, remained in essentially unchanged position 
thirty years, the total volume of drift there becoming super- 
glacial would be equivalent to about 50 feet on a width of one 
mile. With the previously superglacial drift of the same outer 
belt of the ice, which, like the foregoing, must have been car- 
ried forward to the boundary, there would be a thickness of 
about 85 feet; and with all received in the same time from the 
more distant part of the ice surface, up to ten miles from the 
margin, the total terminal mass of drift would equal at least 
an average of 100 feet on a belt one mile wide. This amount,, 
amassed hv the small frontal oscillations of the ice so as to 
form irregularly grouped hills and ridges, separated, as those 
of the moraines usually are, by d<H'p and wide hollows, woukl 
constitute a niorainic belt probably unsurpassed either in 
North America or P^urope. Under the same conditions, a 
small but distinct moraine might be formed in only tive or> 
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ten years ; or, where the ice-sheet had less englacial drift, as 
a quarter or only a tenth as much, the smaller parts of a mo- 
raine belt would be made during the same thirty years in 
which elsewhere its most prominent j>ortion8 were being de- 
posited. 

CoMPAiusoN OF Alaska and Greenland. 

The Malaspina ice-sheet in Alaska, reaching from the St. 
Elias range to the ocean, has been slowly retreating, like the 
Muir glacier and others of that country, during the past hun- 
dred years or probably much longer. On all its border for a 
width of a few miles, now thinned perhaps to a quarter part^ 
or less, of the earlier depth, the waning ice is covered by its 
form?rly englacial drift ; but, in that cold climate, the glacial 
movement is so very slow that forest trees, with luxuriant un- 
dergrowth of shrubs, and many herbaceous flowering plants^ 
grow on this drift lying upon hundreds of feet of ice as re- 
vealed by stream channels. Advancing toward the interior, 
the explorer soon comes upon higher clear ice and neve, hav- 
ing risen above the plane of the englacial debris, excepting 
along the course of belts of medial surface morainic drift, 
swept outward from spurs of the mountains. This ice-sheet 
partially suggests the conditions of the moraine-forming 
southern porthern of the North American and European ice- 
sheets during the Champlain epoch; but these had a climate 
much warmer than that of Alaska, with consequent far more 
rapid ablation and stronger glacial currents. 

In Greenland, on the other hand, the mean temperature has 
probably been gradually lowered during several centuries past, 
since the prosperous times of the Norse colonies 900 to 500 
years ago. A great ice-sheet, 1,500 miles long with a maxi- 
mum width of 700 miles, covers all the interior of Greenland ; 
and, although now its extent is less than during the Glacial 
period, it has doubtless held its own or mainly somewhat in- 
creased (luring several hundred years. While the snow and 
ice accumulation is predominant, no englacial drift becomes 
superghicial ; but in the region of Inglefield gulf Chamberlin 
tinds the frontal ice-clilfs well charged with englacial debris 
to a third or lialf of the total bights of 100 to 200 feet or more. 
The same ratio of the lower part of the ice-sheet containing 
drift would quite certainly give it a thickness of 1,000 to 2,000 
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ing printed on th? base used for the geologic map compiled 
by the same author in 1884, and published in the Fifth An- 
nual Report of the Survey ; this earlier map serving also as the 
basis of Professor Hitchcock's map of 1886, which was printed 
(by permission of director Powell) from the stones prepared 
for the survey edition, with certain alterations — notably the 
extension of reconhoissance and hypothetic coloring over un- 
surveyed portions of the country. The present map, like its 
predecessor, omits coloring from Canada and Mexico, and from 
areas not yet surveyed geologically ; but it ditFers from its 
predecessor in that the results of trustworthy reconnoissance 
in the unsurveyed portions of the United States are intro- 
duced. In addition to the regular edition of this map accom- 
panying the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Survey, a lim- 
ited number of copies of the complete map and of a series of 
sheets each showing a single geologic syst^em have been printed 
by director Walcott for the use of working geologists. A 
number of sets of maps, each comprising the geologic map, 
the base map with contours but without geologic colors, and 
a series of the system sheets, has been distributed by the Sur- 
vey in advance of the issue of the report." u. s. g. 

Beginning with this month's issue the American Geologist 
will be printed by the Franklin Printing Co., 50 Fourth St. S., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Nelson F. Twing, under whose careful over- 
sight this journal has been printed for the last five years, is 
manager of this company. The rates for excerpts, found on 
the third page of the cover, have in some cases been slightly 
reduced. u. s. g. 
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fJroJiitioii of Australia. By A. C. GRKiiORY. At the recent meeting 
i)f th'^ Australian Asstu'iation for the Advancement of Science the pres- 
ident, the Hon. A. C. (irejjory. C. M. (i., chose for the subject of his 
aililress "The (i<»oirraphii'al Development of the Australian Ctmtinent." 
Mr. Gregory's irreat ex]H»rience as an explorer lent unusual interest and 
value to his statements. 

In verv (Mirlv times a chain <»f islands extended northward from Tas 
mania to cape ^'ork, a distance i»f '2,0X^ miles, with a l»readth of not 
more than one hundred. In west«'rn Australia a wiile tahle land 
stretched from cape lyeuwin northward for 1,(HK> miles. Both were 
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grmnitic. Betveen them lar a deep sea diitteJ perhaps with a few ii> 
lands. The waste of thece ancieot rDcks was deposited in the adjacent 
aaa forming the Cambrian. Silurian and Devonian series, the last of 
which is in s^ni^ pla.*^ r>.'0> fe^t in thickness. The later part of the 
ensiling Carb jnifer.vj? era w^s miik-?-i by an elevation of several thou- 
sanJ i^^X snJ a s-Ter^ crumpling of th? strata **bv a force from the 
ea^.*' waich t-jsr-^tber bmuzht most of the former shoies and s?a bot> 
toms of the ea4t<?m land high ab:»ve the water. This was apparent^v 
the dat^ of the deposition <rf the now auriferous fissures. The result 
8?iems t J have been a continent much like that now existing, with an 
elevate J range alon^ the eastern coast and a climat? favorable to vege> 
tat ion. 

Later, about the liet^innins of Mesozoic time, a second elevation took 
pla? .'. carryinsT the c jntinent yet higher and annexing the Great Barrier 
reef. New Guinea and possibly Timor, but making little change on the 
western side. To this elevation and the high mountains which it devel- 
oped along the eastern cf«ist. probably 10.(XX> feet in altitude. Mr. 
Gregory is inclined to attribute the great moisture of the Carboniferous 
era. whose deposits are limited entirely to that part of the continent. 
An extensive depression ensued in late M?sozoic time. carr>'ing the in- 
Xervvr part again below the sea and affording room for the wide-spread 
Cretace^jus rrxrks. Only the higher peaks and ranges rooe above the 
water. 

Suhfse<iu^Dt elevatioD. without distortion, raised the whole area to a 
hight aUjut o(K) feet above its present level and it then presented almost 
its present appearantv. Extensive river systems then existed in the in- 
terior anfl violent viilcanic outbursts poured basalt over the new Creta- 
ceous V>e<ls. Then f«illowed the era of the great .\ustralian marsupial 
fauna when Diitruiinlnn. \ototlifrinm and others obtained subsistence 
where now the kanganM> cannot live. Great rainfall marked this era. as 
is shown by th*' way in which the fossils are buried on the margins of 
extinct freshwater lakes. 

But desiccation folKiwed and the hujjre marsupials vanished, the dingo 
alone survivinj: by adaptation to the altoreJ conditii>ns. and the interior 
Ijecame the dry and wat<'rless area that it is at the present time. 

E. w. c. 

pnrtfami f '*'m*iit : n MnniHjrtifth. By Charles D. Ja.meson. iThe 
Transit. v<il. iii. no 1. 192 jip. Iowa City, ISiV). , The rocv^nt brt^den 
injr of the Hcofx- of ir«")l«»i:i(;al surveys so that the official ^eolijgist is ex- 
pected now to not only j> »int out the location of valuabK> Ivds but to 
als > in li -ati" the lu^st methods of working them, makes it im|x^rative 
that h^' k-ep informed up.m crtain jM)rtions, at least, of technical liter 
ature. F.'W rei-ent e mtrihutions are therefore m »re welcome than that 
whi«'h Prof. Jaiin'S m has just made to the study of cvMiients. Therv:' has 
b H«n of nM-.'iit y.*ars a notable expansi<»n in the business of cement 
minufd tin-. P.irtland cement was first manufactured in 1824 in 
P^nirlan 1. Thr in lustry f.»r many years made little headway a^rainst the 
a-tiv • (• ):iip»'titi »n <»f the natural or Hcmuin cements. In 18rj2 the in- 
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dustry w*is introduced in Germany. Up to 1875 all the Portland cement 
used in this country was imported principally from Grermany and Eng- 
land. There are now factories at B^llefountaine, Ohio: South Bend, 
Indiana; Warner's, New York: and Yankton, S. D. In 1889 there were 
only 159,000 barrels of cement manufactured here and 650,000 imported, 
so that there would s?em to be abundant room for more factories. 

Prof. Jameson's monograph is the outgrowth of his lectures before 
the engineering students at the Stat^ University of Iowa. While the 
subject is Portland cements, the author gives considerable information 
regarding cements and limes of all kinds. It is noteworthy that, whereas 
Gilmore's work, the last preceding general treatise on cements from the 
American standpoint, is so largely taken up with descriptions of the 
Roman cements and Portlands are only incidentally discussed, in the 
present volume th6 relations are transposed. 

The work includes studies on the manufacture, testing and use of the 
cement. In connection with the latter are some beautiful illustrations 
of monolithic construction as employed in the dams of the Hennepin 
canal and the museum of Stanford University. The economy with 
which the vast chalk beds of the interior may be utilized and the ex- 
cellent character of the product is insisted uix)n. The monograph is 
exceedingly valuable to all working in economic geology, since it places 
in convenient form a vast quantity of matter which was before scattered, 
principally in French and Grerman works, and was well nigh inaccessi- 
ble. In addition much new matter of groat vdlua is given. h. f. b. 

Origin and Use of Natural Gas at Manitou, Colorado. By William 
Striebly. (Colorado College Studies, Fifth Ann. Pub., pp. 14-35. 
Colorado Springs, 1894.) In considering the origin of the gas-charged 
mineral water at Manitou the author gives a brief resume of the geo- 
logic features of the region. It is pointed out that the springs are lo- 
cated on the crests of low folds in the sedimentary strata near the con- 
tact of these beds with the Archean granites. Attention is called to 
the presence of a prominent fault at the exact contact and of a series of 
smaller parallel slips. The study of a number of chemical analyses al- 
lows several interesting inferences to be drawn, among which are the 
following: 

1. All the springs hold the same salts in solution, a fact which seems 
to point to a commofi origin . 

2. The waters of the Navajo and Manitou springs are almost identical 
in mineral contents, while the Ute Iron spring contains a much smaller 
quantity of dissolved salts. It is very probaV)le that percolating waters 
from the streams or from local seepage channels make their way into 
the springs — such influx being greater in some springs and smaller in 
others. In the Ute Iron spring calcium and niagnesiuiu arc low. and 
silica, chlorine, iron, sulphuric anhydride soda and potash relatively 
high. The proximity of this spring to the silicate roc-ks on the south, 
and to the very })roken siliceous Silurian limestone and C'anil)rian 
quartzites on the nc»rth and west, suggests reasons for a possible eliange 
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in this sxirinj? water, on the supposition that its main source is the same 
as that yielding the waters of the other groups. 

3. The presence of so large quantities of the bicarbonates of calcium 
and magnesium points to a prolonged contact of the waters with the 
limestones. 

4. The almost total absence of iron salts indicates either a source 
quite free from ferruginous minerals, or more probably the oxidation 
of dissolved iron and its previous precipitation. 

5. The high percentage of chlorides may be derived from the Silurian 
rocks or with less probabilit>* from tha more distant Jura -Triassic beds. 

6. The large i>ercentage of sodium bicarbonate probably indicates an 
origin among silicate rocks, whence the soda (and potash) may come as 
carbonates formed by the decomposition of the rocks by atmospheric 
waters containing carbonic acid, or as alkaline silicates, which react 
upon the limestones (calcium carbonate) before reaching the surface. 

7. The sulphates may come from unseen gypsum beds, but it is prob- 
able that they come in greater part, at least, from the oxidation of sul- 
phides in granites, igneous rocks, or even sedimentary beds. 

8. The concentration of the solutions— that is, the large quantity of 
mineral matters contained in the springs' waters, comes evidently from 
prolonged contact with rocks, such as would arise from percolation and 
probably also from an increased solvent power of the water, due to heat 
or pressure, or both combined. 

9. The difference in temperature of the several springs is remarkable 
as showing that either the waters come from different sources, or if 
coming from the same source have been cooled in an unequal degree by 
passing through diverse strata, or through the influx of cooler foreign 
waters. 

10. The variation of the springs between summer and winter, in their 
contents of mineral matters dissolved, in the quantity of water flowing 
from them and in the volume of gas yielded, together with the remark- 
able uniformity of temperature throughout the year in some of them, 
are evidently significant ])henomena. 

The gas with which the water is charged is carV)r)n-dioxide and the 
author reviews the various explanations usually offered for its origin. 
It is Vx'lieved that in this instance the gas is derived from the chemical 
decompositicm of limestone by acid waters or salts. The theory ad- 
vanced for the origin of the natural gas at Manitoii is thus summarized: 
'•Water percolating through silicate n)ek8 and })ecoining highly miner- 
alized und'r favorable c:)nditions of te:nT)?rature and pressure, makes 
its way through cracks and i)rofound roek-fissures by the action of 
gravity arid the ascensional p:>wer imparted by heat, to the limestones 
west and north of Manitou. It is here increased in volum:* and in dis- 
solvv'd Halts l>y th'* numerous additions of s? ^page waters from the local 
roL-ks, and als!) lowered in temperature at the points where thest> in- 
fluxes niM-ur. By ehemical reactions some of the dissolved salts are 
chau'^i'.l, and the carb;>n-dioxide originallv h^ld (almost entirelvjbv the 
linicsroncs is lih,»ratcvl from that co:nbinati<m but dissolved in the water 
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on account of the great hydrostatic pressure. As the waters rise 
through the irregular channels enlarged from cracks and seams, the 
pressure decreases and more and m::)re of the dissolved gas escapes from 
the water until at last, when the surface is reached at the various 
springs, the gas emerges with the rythmic flow due to the irregularities 
in the channels of exit/' h. f. b. 

Lead and Zinc Deposits of Missouri. By Arthur Winslow, assisted 
by James D. Robertson. (Missouri Greol. Survey, C. R. Keycs, State 
Greologist; vols. 6 and 7, 763 pages, 40 pis., 3 folded maps; JeffersonCity, 
1895.) As gleaned from the preface, the investigation was begun, first, 
in connection with the U. S. Geological Survey, and later independently. 
During the past year the extent of the report has more than doubled 
over the estimate first made, probably due to the fact that since the 
authors' relief from the administrative work of the survey they have 
been able to devote all their time to the preparation of the report. 

The report has been divided into three parts. The first portion con- 
tains an historical sketch of the metals and a summary of w^hat is known 
of them in all countries of the globe. Particular attention is given to 
the lead and zinc producing districts of North America with which the 
Missouri pnnluct is brought into competition. A chapter is also de- 
voted to the metallurgy of the metals, and the various proces8(»8 are 
described with sufficient minuteness for all practical purposes. Concise 
tables of the production in the United States are also given in this con- 
nection, together with the prices. 

The second section outlines the history of mining in Missouri, and 
the general geology of the southern half of the state. The development 
of the mining in the state is traced from the time of the earliest explo- 
rations. The physical characters of the lead and zinc regions are de- 
scribed at length. The geological formations containing the metals 
under consideration are referred to in a general way, and considerable 
detail entered into in the case of the most important localities. The 
lithological differences are compared and some of the salient structural 
features pointed out. Under ore deposits is a full consideration of the 
distribution, the form, structure and composition of the ore bodies, 
their manner of formation and the origin of metalliferous veins. Con- 
cerning the latter topic, the various theories are set forth and their ap- 
plication to Missouri deposits clearly given. Smelting and manfacturing 
received the attention they demand, and full statistics are given regard- 
ing the pnxluction of the two metals in Missouri, the prices received 
from year to year and the tr>tal output of the various counties. 

The third part is an account of the Missouri mines, with a systematic 
and detailed description of the important developments and occurrences 
of lead and zinc. Three districts arc recoj^nized, the southeastern, the 
central and the southwestern. Here is incorporated all the detailed in- 
formation concerning the various camps. Many of these are niapjx^d 
and the wo^kin^^s of t\pica! individual mines plotted. This is the jxjr- 
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tion of the work which will appeal most directly to the people actually 
engaged in working in the diggings. 

A considerable part of the report is devoted to a description of the 
general topographic and geologic features of the state. So much detail 
may seem unnece8sar>': Mr. Winslow states that "The writer has en- 
deavored to embtxly, and thus to place on record, all the notes of im- 
portance relating to the geology of the southern part of the state, which 
he accumulated during his occupancy of the position of state geologist 
and which the recent severance might prevent the publication of." Mr. 
Robertson has already published in the American Geologist (vol. xv, 
pp. 235-248, April, 1835,) a comprehensive abstract of this report on the 
lead and zinc deposits of Missouri. 

**A Study of the Cherts of Missouri," by Dr. E. O. Hovev, is em- 
braced in the appendix. The two volumes in size and general appear- 
ance are similar to the other excellent reports of the Missouri Survey. 

u. s. G. 

On Some Dykes Containing Huron ite. By Alfred E. Barlow. 
(Ottawa Naturalist, vol. ix, no. 2, pp. 2>47, 1S35.) In this paper, read 
before the Geological Society of America at the Baltimore meeting, 
there is a full description of the known OL'currences of this mineral. 
Huronite was de8cril)ed by Thompson in 1833 as a mineral species from 
material obtained from a diabase boulder on Drummond island, lake 
Huron. The exact relationship of this mineral has been open to some 
doubt. Dana originally placed it under prehnite and later mentions it 
as a supposed altered form of iolite. T. Sterry Hunt considered it **an 
imi)ure anorthite like feldsi)ar related tobytownite," and on the same au- 
thority Dana speaks of it as **an altered mineral near fahlunite." In 
1885 Dr. B. J. Harrington examined the mineral, using material from 
Pogamasing, and uiK)n this authority it is in Dana's last etlition placed 
under anorthite. Michel Levy and Lacroix considered it a decomposi- 
tion pnxluct of iolite or cordierite. 

For some time after the original description of the mineral it was not 
known from material found in situ. Knowledge on the subject has been 
accumulating until in the prestmt paper it is described from eleven lo- 
calities. The doubt as to the correct position of the mineral arose from 
the fact that its tru'-» nature could not b.» discovered by analysis. Mr. 
Barlow atudii-tl th'» material with the microscoiv and discovered ''that 
in every caw the so called huronite is really a jilagioclase near the basic 
end of the series which has undergone inore or less comi)lete saussuriti- 
zation." 

In the prcs<»nt paiK^r the results of this detailed petr(>grai)hic study of 
material fr<»iii the ditTcrcnt localities arc given and th^' diflferent stages 
in the alteration arc tracctl. "• *•'• **• 

On Liursinu'tc.d \ru' l^itci,' forminfj Minvml from the Tiburon Pe 
ninsnhi. ^f(nhl Co.. ( Vr/. Hy F. Leslie Ransome. (Bull. Dept. Geol. 
Univ. C'al., vol. 1, no. 10, pp[ 301-312, pi. 17, May, 1895.) This is a clear 
and colorless or gray-blue mineral which occurs as an important rock- 
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making constituent of a rather massive outcrop of crystalline schist. 
The associated minerals are margarit?, in which the new min?ral is fre- 
quently imbedded, epidote, actinolite, glaucophane and red garnet. 
Lawstmite is orthorhombic in crystallization, and its axial ratio is a:b:c 
=.6G52 : 1 : .7385. It possesses two fairly distinct habits, the crystals oc 
curring in cavities show a strong development of the prismatic faces, 
while those imbedded in the margarite are usually larger and have a 
prevailingly tabular ha>)it, the basal plane being well developed. A per 
feet cleavage exists parallel with the brachypinacoid and a sub-perfect 
cleavage parallel with the base, while an imperfect prismatic cleavage 
can sometimes be seen in thin sections. In optical character the min- 
eral is positive and the axial plane is the brachypinacoid. In certain 
basal sections pleocroism is strong, but in sections of the ordinary thick- 
ness it is rarely detected. In thin sections of th.^ scihist the bright po 
larization colors and high relief of the mineral are decidedly striking. 
The specific gravity is about 3.085, and the hardness is 8. The chemical 
formula deduced from two analyses is H^ CaAl^ SI) Oj„. being similar 
to carpholite (H^ MnAlo SU ^u))- The po88n)ility of the isomorphism 
of the two minerals is suggested. Lawsonite is named in hon::>r of Prof. 
Andrew C. Lawson of the University of California. u. s. a. 

Post-Laritmie Deposits of Colora l^. In the volume recently issuxl 
by the Colorado Scientific Society* there are several papersf which add to 
our knowledge of this interesting series of beds. It will be remembered 
that in 1888 Eldridge and CrossJ described the Arapahoe and Denver 
formations as post-Laramie. At the same time Cannon§ announced the 
discovery of Tertiary Dinosauria in the Denver beds and Hills l| shortly 
after described Tertiary beds from the Huerfano River basin consider- 
ing them as Eocene but recognizing their probable contemporaneity, in 
part at least, with the Denver and associated V^eds. In 1889*' he gave 
additional not^s on the Huerfano beds. In 1893 Cannon** noticed the 
description by Marshtt of the dinosaurian remains found at Denver and 
similar remains fnmi Montana, and in the same year HillsJJ discussed 
the l>eds already described and added considerable information regard- 
ing contemporaneous deposits. The original paper by Cross was re- 
vised and republished in the American Journal of Sciencegg and more 
recently he has descriV)ed \ the whole sul)ject of the post-Laramie. 

The post-Laramie beds are not confined to Colorado but similar de 
posits have been noted by Canadian geologists and Weed* *' has recent 
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ly descri()ec] the Livin^tone formation as Ijelon^ing to the same series. 
The present jiaper by Hills is mainly a rectification of the nomencla- 
ture. He would now arran^o the Huerfano deposits as follows: 

u -# c : « V Huerfano beds -Brideer Group. 
Huerfano Seri^ Couchara beds T .LoweV 

«r^)cenc'. / Poieon Canyon beds s Eocene) 

He considers the CNmehara and Poison Canyon l>eds as the equivalent of 
all the R/K^'ky Mountain Eocene older than the Bridger, including the 
Green Riwr and Wasatch and pnibably a still older stories whose depo- 
sition immeibately followed the post -Laramie disturl)ances. In the lat- 
ter category are placc*d the Arapahoe and Denver l>eds. similar beds 
near Canyon City, the Ruby beds, and certain l)etls in the South park 
and on thv* Vamx>a. 

In the pap<»r by Cross the post-Laramie of Middle park is discussed in 
detail. These IhhIh had l)e<.»n jireviously studied by Hayden, Marvin, 
and \Vhit«:». all of wh<im agreeil in placing them in the '* Lignite " or 
Larauiii*. The determination of their position rests in the main upon 
Marvin's notes and stvms to have Vieen based upon the general strat- 
igraphic position, a supposed lithological res(»mblance and the testi- 
mony <»f certain plant remains, as well, probably, as the abst»nce of any 
stronj; cvidi^nce allying them with any other UhIs. In an examination 
of the outcrops Cross finds that all the lithological characters which so 
distinctly mark the Denver l>eds are equally well shown in the Middle 
Park IkhIs. The "doleritic breccia" descril)ed by Marvin as underly- 
ing thv-in is shown by Cross to grade up by transition l)eds into the sup- 
Pos»:h1 ••Lignitic." It is made up of a large i^»ries of andesitic rocks 
such as chararteriz.^he Denver iK^ds at the tyjx' Iwality. Certain of 
the strata contain th'» 8ain(» rcnldish heulandite cement which is also 
chara-.t-ristic. Th** whole lithological character of the beds in fact is 
strikingly lik«' the D<*nver In-ds and unlike the Laramie proper. Marvin 
notinl an unc«)nfr)rniity wparating the U^s in question from the under- 
lying Cretacoourt but was disposed to consider it as only of local im- 
pf>rtanc«'. Cross shows the greater extent of the unconformity and cor- 
rolatrs it with that which elsewhere succeeds the Laramie proper. The 
evideiK-r from th«' i»Iant remains cannot at the prew^nt time be fully dis- 
cuss*'(l Hin<.M- tli«* much n<'edod revisiim of the Laramie fauna, undertak- 
en by Mr. Knowlton. is not yet finished. Of the twenty-eight species 
fcjund in tlio old and nrw collections from Middle park four being doubt- 
ful and three unknown els«'where, at least twelve occur in the Denver 
beds as d.*v.-l(»pe(l at (J.ilden. The paleontological evidence would seem 
then to l).-ar out that derived from lithological resemblance and uncon- 
f<»riiiity in ].Iaeing the Middle Park beds in the series which is at pres- 
ent known by the inadequate term j>o8t Laramie. 

In the eoiirsi- of a resume of the geology of Denver and vicinity Can- 
n<.n reviews the history of the discovery of vertebrate remains in the 
Denvrr l«(ls. The interesting discussiims which grew out of these* dis- 
cox.ri.s and were terminated by the description by Marsh, from mate- 
rial collected by Hatcher in Wyoming, of that interesting order of horned 
Dinosauria known as Ceratopsia, are also brought to mind. 

^ H. F. B. 
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^tude ifur le Metamorjyhism^ de contact des roches volcaniques. Par 
A. La Croix. (Mem. Acad. Sciences de Tlnstitut de France. Ex. de Tome 
XXXI, 1894.) The author confines himself to the consideration of vol- 
canic rocks per «e, not older than the Tertiary, which obviously leaves 
unstudied a large field of contact metamorphism. It conduces to clear- 
ness and probably to the correctness of his conclusions to embrace in 
the discussion only such phenomena as can be referred vithout doubt 
to the action of contacting volcanic rock, for many of the older volcanic 
rocks, and the sediments they modified, have undergone later modifica- 
tions through the action of other forces, and these changes are liable to 
be confounded with those which are due to the volcanic contact. 

The author considers separately the effect of basaltic and of trachy tic 
rocks on other rocks in contact with or enclosed in them, giving a his- 
tory of all researches on metamorphism and adding new results of his 
own. Among his conclusions are the following : 

1. Heat alone is unable to produce the phenomena of intense meta- 
morphism, but mineralizing waters under pressure have played an im- 
portant rOle in metamorphic changes. 

2. Volcanic rocks, either in outflow or in dikes, whatever the nature 
of the molten mass, produce identical effects upon the rocks with which 
they come in contact. 

3. Basic volcanic rocks, when they entirely enclose foreign masses, 
through heat cause a slight chemical transformation in a narrow zone, 
by the intimate mixture of the modifying and the modified rocks : but 
trachytic eruptives produce chemical phenomena throughout their en- 
closures, the simple calosific phenomena seen in the basic eruptives be- 
ing developed as chemical change through the action of caustic fluids 
under pressure and at a high temperature. 

4. These chemical transformations, so far as studied, are all produced 
by the addition of elements to the rock modified : such as vapor of wa- 
ter, alkaline silicates, chlorides, and sometimes fluorides, all of which 
have borne important parts in the reactions which have taken place. 
The number of minerals that can be formed, for instance in a limestone, 
by these reagents are necessarily quite limited, from which fact it is 
easy to see how the chemical transformations in contact metamorphism 
are always the same whatever be the nature of the mcxlifying eruptives. 

5. In the case of enclosures of rock by eruptives, the greater chemical 
effect of the trachytic eruptives is probably due to their less fusibility, 
less conductivity of heat, greater porosity, through which they main- 
tain their mineralizing agents hmgerand are enabled to produce on their 
enclosed masses more profound mineralogical changes. 

6. The principal factor in contact nietamorplnsm is not, therefore, so 
much the heat itsolf as the physical conditions in connection with which 
the heat oin^rates. In one set of conditions (vok-anic rocksi the miner- 
alizing fluids are readily disengaged, and in another lintrusives) they act 
energetically under pressure. n. h. w. 

Etude iniiK'nil(HjiqHr de hi Iln'rp,<>lit(' dcs I't/n^mU's ct de ses pJiinom- 
(>nes de eoiitaet. Par A. La C'hoix. (Kxtrait des Nouvelles ArclUTeB du 
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Museum d'Hifltoire Naturelle, Paris. 3ine S^rie, vi, pp. 209-308, avec 6 
planches des caracteres microscopiques, quarto, 1894.) This publication 
results from Prof. La Croix' connection with the Geological Survey 
of France, in the prosecution of which he was intrusted with an 
examination of the eruptive and metamorphic rocks of the P>Tenees. 
While this embraces all that is known concerning the mineralogy of 
Iherzolyte, another contribution devoted to its geological relations will 
appear at a later date in the bulletins of the geological survey. This 
work is divided into three parts, viz.: 

1. Historical sketch and rapid review of the geographic distribution 
and the age of Iherzolite and of the rocks which accompany it. 

2. The mineralogical study of all these rocks. . 

3. Description of the metamorphic phenomena produced by its con- 
tact with the secondary rocks. 

Lherzolyte is a yellowish green, rather coarse-grained hard rock, eas- 
ily disintegrated by atmospheric agents, consisting of olivine, enstatite 
(bronzite), chromiferous diopside and a chromiferoud spinel, picotite — 
an eruptive, basic rock which, in the Pyrenees, has always heretofore 
been considered of a later date than a certain white crystalline lime- 
stone, and thus later than the Lias, or even of the Neocomien. Obser- 
vations, however, made by the author, prove it is older than this lime- 
stone, which contains fragments of it in a rounded form. It is later, 
however, than another limestone which it cut« which contains fos- 
sils of the middle Lias. The ease with which the rock separates 
into its separate constituent elements has contributed to the exact- 
ness and the completeness of the study of the crystalline and optic 
characters. The rock is sometimes porphyritic with large crystals of 
}>ronzite and of diopside, and it sometimes contains hornblende. It 
has been affected by mechanical action, resulting in a '*mortar struc- 
ture/' and in a secondary pseudo-porphyritic appearance. 

Among the secondary mineralogical changes the author mentions 
rubifactiou, sc^rpentinization and amphibolization. These are very char- 
acteristic at the outcrojjs, which take a dark, rusty color greatly in con- 
trast with the surrounding white limestone. In this change olivine 
plays a leading part. It turns red, by absorbing an ochreous-yellow 
substance which finally replaces it entirely. This is then easily removed 
by rains and forms a yelh)wish mud. The cavities left by the removal 
of the olivine bring the other minerals into relief, and they undergo a 
slow l(H)8euing disintegration which serves to allow the extraction of 
earh Beparately. In the interior of the rock, however, these minerals, 
on freHh fracture, can with difficulty be distinguished from each other 
witliout microscopic examination. 

Serpcntinization has in some places gone on on a large scale, but 
fre<iueutly Ih confined to fissuics. 

Amphibolization, in its simplest form, is uralitization, or a change 
from pyroxene. It also takes place in the bronzite. Hornblende in 
certain places is so common that the author describes and names the 
rock containing it, as a special variety of lherzolyte. It is interesting 
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to note that the author, while recognizing certain changes due to dyn 
amic forces, does not consider that there is any relation of cause and ef- 
fect between amphibolization and dynamic action in the casoa he has 
studied. 

In comparing this rock with similar rocks from other parts of the 
world, he mentions the pyroxenytes of North Carolina and Maryland, 
described by Dr. G. H. Williams in the American Geolo(ilst (vol. vi, 
p. 38, 18D0), and calls attention to the confusion that attends the us? of 
that term : Coquand, Hunt, Kalkowsky, Dana, Zujovie and Doeltor em- 
ployed it in various senses, none of them the same as that assigned to it 
by Williams. This whole group of similar rocks is included by the 
author under the term pyroxenolyte, and they are considered as special 
forms of Iherzolyte, apijearing as dykes. The term websteryte, given by 
Williams to a bronzityte belonging in this group, had already been 
used to designate a mineral, a hydrated sulphate of alumina, and, as re- 
marked by the author, has to be rejected as a synonym. 

One of the most interesting facts reported by the author is the devel- 
opment of zeolites in the metamorphic rocks at the contacts with these 
basic eruptives. The zeolites are chabazite, thomsonite, and christian - 
ite, rarely stilbite. He has before reported zeolites in granulytes, 
gneiss. Paleozoic schists, cipolins of the gneisses, in Jurassic limestones, 
in porphyrytes and in ophitic diabase, where they seem to have resulted 
from mineralized waters which do not necessarily proceed from any 
great depth. These phenomena are all in the Pyrenees mountains. 

N. H. w. 

Peary Auxiliary Expedition of 1894: Geology. By T. C. Chamber- 
LiN. (Pages 29-5G, with eight plates, forming Appendix A of the Bulletin 
of the Geographical Club of Philadelphia, No. 5, June, 1895.) This re- 
port, appended to a narrative of the expedition by its leader, Mr. Henry 
G. Bryant, gives in popular form a concise but comprehensive summary 
of the author's geological observations in Greenland, which are being 
more fully published in the Journal of Greolog>\ Its plates are from 
photographs of the unglaciated Dalrymple island, of the glaciated Carey 
islands, which have striae and drift boulders on their summits, 500 feet 
above the sea, of the Bryant, Gable, Bowdoin, Fan, Tukt(X), and East 
glaciers, and of a portion of the edge of the ice-cap, being the sjime series 
which appears also in the author's presidential address to the Geologi 
cal Society (Bulletin, G. S. A., vol. vi, pp. 199-220, Feb., 1895: Am. Ge 
OLOGI8T, vol. XV, pp. 197, 198, March, 1895). The gioator part of the 
present paper treatrf, like that address, of the glaciers, local neve fields, 
and margin of the inland ice-sheet, in the vicinity of Inglefield gulf. It 
also describes the toj>()graphy of the western coast, the general geology 
of the borders of Inglcfield gulf, and the icebergs, floes, and pack iiv of 
the region. Brief outlines of these minor jjarts niuy be here noted, sup 
plementing the previous abstract cit(Ml in our Mareli number. 

From cape Desolation, near the south (mkI of (irceiiland, northward 
for about half the distance to Disco ishmd, the I'oastal mountains have 
sharply angular forms: but along the further extent to this large island 
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and the contiguous Xur^suak peninsula, tho high coast has mostly 
rounded crests and gently curving slopes, tho contour having been 
smoothed by glacial erosion. **Fr()m Svarten Huk to the Devil's 
Thumb, north of Upernavik, a ^K^rtion of the contours are serrate, while 
other parts are subdued. There is no marked predominence of either 
class. The coast of Melville bay is largely formed by the edge of the in- 
land ice, which here comes down to the sea. The remainder is formed 
by promontories jutting out from the ice-sheet like dormer windows, or 
by peaks projecting like islands through the great sheet of ice. The 
Devil's Thumb and Melville Monument are rather slender rock columns, 
standing but a few miles off the border of the present inland ice-sheet. 
From cap<> York northward to Inglefield gulf, subdued contours prevail 
over rugged ones : the latter, however, are not entirely absent <m the im- 
mediate line of the coast." 

The mountainous b^rd >r of Greenland terminates northward at Mel- 
ville }>ay. Thence the border tract is a plateau with an average altitude 
of about 2,000 feet, upon which the inland ice deploys as it would on any 
lower plain, excepting where its glaciers descend in valleys from the 
summit toward the sea level. Ab.)ut half of the glaciers reach the sea, 
while* thf* other half end on the land. The plateau may b? the edge of 
a very extensive and elevated plain underlying tho greater part of the 
ice-sheet. A lower and comparatively narrow peneplain is also some- 
times observable, notably in the vicinity of GcKlthaab, descending gently 
to Baffin bay. in which its low undulations form numerous small islands. 

Professor ChamV)erlin traces tho following stages in the development 
of the grand to]:K)graj)hic features of Greenland. "The upper plateau 
appears to signify that at sjm? former peri'xl, not very remote geologi- 
cally, yet cortainly iKjt very recent, the west coast of Greenland st(K>d 
some 2,0J() feet lower than at present, and remained in that [XDsition dur- 
ing a period sufficientiy long for the reduction of ccmsiderable tracts to 
a gradation plane, but apparc^ntly not long enough for the reduction of 
all the Rurftice, for the bordering mountains of southern Greenland ap- 
pear to be survivals. Aft'^r this partial leveling of the island, it ap|)ear8 
to have been elevated to an altitude not very different from the present, 
and to have BtiH)d there long enough for the development of the coastal 
plain abovo described. C'ontempoianeously with this, the valleys doubt- 
less extended thems(»lvf'B backwaid into the higher country. Later, a 
further elevation aprn^ars to have ensued to the extent of two or three 
thousand ffot. during which the valleys were deepened and both the 
higher and lower plains (jonsiderably dissected upcm their borders. 
Subsecjuent to this, tho land r,ank to its present jwsition, about which it 
is now obviously fluctuating, for there are evidences among which are 
raisv'd heaohos and elevati'd shr'H d(»i)osits that it has recently been ele- 
vated, and th'.To aro al^? > 'vidoncos among which are sunken ruins and 
foreod migrations that it has iceently been sinking." 

In tho region of Inglofiold gulf, the probably Archean crystalline rocks 
which form tho principal maKs of Cireenland, so far as it is free of ice, 
aif^ overlain bv a nairow ooj;Ktal l:clt of sandstones and shales, which lie 
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at low inclinations and have an aggregate thickness of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. 
No fossils have been found in this series, but it is provisionally regarded 
as of Tertiary age, like the plant-bearing beds, of similar lithologic 
character in the Disco region. Between the crystalline and the clastic 
rocks, ** the discordance is very great and indicates that the crystalline 
terrane had assumed essentially its present attitude, had undergone ver>' 
great erosion, and had approached its present topographic expression, 
before the sandstone was laid ^own upon it. If the sandstone were re- 
moved, the relief of the topography would apparently not be less than it 
is now, and not very different from it in general aspect." 

The floe ice formed in Baffin bay was found to seldom exceed five or 
six feet in thickness; but the East Greenland current, sweeping around 
cape Farewell and running thence northward some five hundred miles 
in a belt adjoining the west coast, brings closely driven ice-floes, an im- 
passable ice-pack, and these floes are commonly 15 to 20 feet thick and 
in some cases probably 30 feet or more. This great thickness is regarded 
as the result of freezing during several years, perhaps with increase by 
snowfall. 

Few icebergs were drifted with the floes from East Greenland. North- 
ward only a few others were seen, until a grand procession, thirty being 
in sight at once, was encountered streaming out southwesterly from 
Disco bay, into which they had been discharged by the Jacobshaven 
glacier. Another magniflcent procession of icebecgs was seen moving 
outward from the Umanak fjord. These were much larger but more 
tabular and less picturesque. Thirty or forty of large size, besides many 
smaller ones, were in view at the same time. In Inglefleld gulf hun- 
dreds of icebergs were frozen in the floe-ice, which remained wholly un- 
broken in 1894 until A ugust. Many of these bergs are doubtless held 
several years before they reach Baffin bay to be borne southward in the 
Labrador current. w. u. 

Preliminary Report on the Physical Geogt^aphy of the Litorina Sea. 
By Henr. Munthe. (Pages 1-38, with two maps, in vol. ii. Bulletin of 
the Geological Institution of the University of Upsala, 1895.) Very 
thorough study is given in this paper to the diatoms, Rhizopoda, and 
Ostracoda, which occur in the Litorina deposits around the Baltic sea 
and the gulf of Bothnia. This work well supplements the valuable pa- 
pers contributed by Baron Da G^er to tho Bulletin of the Geological So 
ciety of America (vol. iii, pp. 65-68, with map) and the American Ge- 
ologist (vol. IX, pp. 247-249, April, 1892; vol. xi, pp. 22-44, Jan., 1893). 
The following stages in the history of the Baltic basin are ascertained : 

1. The time of the g)rat Baltic glacier, forming marj^inal moraines 
south and east of the presont sea and Ki»lf- 

2. Yoldia time, when the land Hubsidonce reached its inaxiniuin. The 
Baltic then roji'ivv'd b^r^san;! glai'lal ri\\»rs from th ^ n'tn'Mtinunc.'. and 
was inhabited by Yahlia ariicd, which now is restricted to Arctic re 
gions, preferring; the muddy waters where the sea has intlowin«; tribu 
taries from glaciers. There was direct c )nnecti()n with the ocean l>v 
the Cattegat strait dividini,^ Sweden and Denmark, and alsj across the 
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low lands of southern Sweden by the present lakes Wettem and Wen- 
ern, and probably northeast across the low area of lakes Ladoga and 
Onega to the White sea and Arctic ocean. 

3. AncyhtH time, when the Baltic basin, on account of gradual uplift- 
ing, became a great fresh-water lake, with shores in part since raised 
50 to 150 feet above the present water level, outflowing through the Cat- 
tegat by a river which probably fell some 59 feet before reaching the 
North sea. The lacustrine fauna comprised Ancylus fluviatilis, Lim- 
ncea ovataj Pisidia, and other Mollusca, with fresh-water Ostracoda, 
and the climate was temperate. 

4. Litorina time, when the area of the Cattegat and Danish archipel- 
ago sank somewhat lower than now, permitting inflow of marine cur- 
rents to the Baltic so that it became salter and warmer than at present. 
Two species of Litorina, and others of Scrobicularia and Rissoa, ex- 
tended north into the gulf of Bothnia, where now the water is too fresh 
for their existence. The uplift of the northern part of the Baltic basin 
since the Litorina time has ranged from 100 to 300 feet. 

5. Limncea time, when the strait and archipelago became more shal- 
low, nearly as now. Limncea species then immigrated where the Litor- 
ina' had before flourished. This stage is perhaps scarcely distinct from 
the next. 

6. Mya time, extending to the present day, characterized by the im- 
migration of Mya arennria from the North sea into the Baltic, w. u. 
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in the faunal geography of California, J. P. Smith ; The age and suc- 
cession of the igneous rocks of the Sierra Nevada, W. H. Turner : The 
stratigraphy of the California Coast ranges, H. W. Fairbanks; Studies 
in the Neocene of California, G. H. Ashley : Some Cretaceous beds of 
Rogue River valley, Oregon, F. M. Anderson ; Glacial studies in Green- 
land, V, The Redcliff peninsula, T. C. Chamberlin ; Studies for stud- 
ents, Greologic study of migration of marine invertebrates, J. P. Smith. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., July, 1895. Correlation of New York moraines with 
raised beaches of lake Erie, Frank Leveret; Pitch lake of Trinidad, S. 
F. Peckham ; Some reptilian remains from the Triassic of northern Cal- 
ifornia, J. C. Merriam; Further contribution to our knowledge of the 
Laurentian, F. D. Adams. 

IV. Excerpts and Individual Pid)1icati(>NH. 

On a granite-diorite from Harrison, Westchester county, N. V., Hoin- 
rich Ries. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., vol. 14, pp. 80-86, 1895. 

The Protolenus fauna, G. F. Matthew. Ibid., pp. 101-153, pis. 1-11, 
1895. 

The effusive and dyke rocks near St. John, N. B., W. D. Matthew. 
Ibid., pp. 187-217, pis. 12-17, 1895. 

A new fossil Nelumbo from the Laramie group, at Florence, Colo., 
Arthur Hollick. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club, vol. 21, pp. 307.310, July 20. 
1894. 

Wing-like appendages on the petioles of Liriophyllum populoides 
Lesq., and Liriodendron alatum Newb., with descriptions of the latter, 
Arthur Hollick. Ibid., pp. 467-475, pis. 220-221, Nov. 24, 1894'. 

Descrii)tions of new leaves from the Cretaceous (Dakota group) of 
Kansas, Arthur Hollick. Ibid., vol. 22, pp. 225-228, pi. 237, May, 1895. 

The gold-silver veins of Ophir, California, Waldemar Lindgren. 14th 
Ann. Rept. U. S. G. S., pp. 243-284, pis. 17-18, 1895. 

The oiigin of the Arkansas novaculites, L. S. Griswold. Proc. Bos- 
ton Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 26, pp. 414-421; Author's edition, Feb. 9, 1895. 

Origin of the lower Mississijjpi, L. S. Griswold. Ibid., pp. 474 479; 
Author's editi(m, May 14, 1895. 

Lansing lead mines, A.G.Leonard. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., vol.* 2, 
pp. 3()-38. 1895. 

Cinnabar in Texas. W. P. Blake. Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Eng.. 
Florida meeting, Marcli. 1895: 8 j>p. 

Vein structure in the Enterprise niino, T. A. Kickard. Prof. Colo- 
rado Sci. S(;c.: 8 pp.. 6 pLs. 
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PERSONAL AN D SCIE NTIFIC NEWS. 

Thomas Henry Huxley died at Eastbourne, England, on 
June 29th, aged 75 years. 

Prof. E. W. Claypole, of Buchtel College, is spending the 
summer months in England. 

Professor G. C. Broadhead has been made Professor Emer- 
itus at the State University of Missouri. 

In Syracuse University Dr. E. C. Quereau has been ap- 
pointed professor of geology and mineralogy. (Science.) 

Curtis F. Marbut of Harvard University has been appoint- 
ed instructor in geology at the State University of Missouri. 
He also has charge of the topographical work of the Missouri 
Geological Survey. 

Dr. Carl Barus, who is well known through his work in 
the division of chemistry and physics of the United States 
Geological Survey, becomes Hazard professor of physics in 
Brown University. 

Professor W. H. Seamon, member of the Geological Board 
of Missouri and professor of chemistry in the Missouri School 
of Mines, has been elected director of the New Mexico School 
of Mines at Socorro. 

Mr. W. N. Moore, who has been in charge of the forecast- 
ing ottice of the Weather Bureau at ('hicago, is now chief of 
the United States Weather Bureau, having succeeded Prof. 
Mark W. Harrington. 

Phofkssor J. J. Stevenson, of the University of the City of 
New York, will spend the summer in the coal fields of Arkan- 
sas, Iiuliaii Territory and Texas, with incidental studies in 
New Mexico and Colorado. (Srience.) 

Silas Watson Foud died at Saratoga, N. Y., June 25th, aged 
Ah years. Mr. Ford's name is familiar to American paleontol- 
ogists through his j)apers on the fauna of the Silurian and 
(jiiiibrian, which were ])ublished from 1871 to 1886. 

Tmk Nkw York State Museum announces the following 
bulletin (Vol. 8, N(». 14) as in press: ''Geology of Moriah and 
Kssex Townships, Essex Co., with Notes on the Iron Mines," 
by J. F. Kkmp. a bulletin (Vol. .S, No. 15) on the ''Mineral 
Hesoiirees of New York," by F. J. H. Merrill, is in prepara- 
tion. 

A r THK commencemknt exercises at Yale University Prof. 
<M(n*^e Fisher introduced a resolution of regret, which was 
iin.jniinoiisly adopted, on the death of Prof. James Dwight 
Dana. He announced that if $4,500 more were raised, a ped- 
(--tnl and ])ust of the late professor would be erected on the 
cninpus. (Science.) 
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Mr. Akthur Winslow has published a list of errata and 
acknowledgements for his report on the "Lead and Zinc De- 
posits of Missouri'' (Mo. Greol. Survey, vols. 6 and 7). This 
list was not inserted in the report and Mr. Winslow will be 
glad to send a copy of the list to any one receiving the report 
who will apply to him. His address is: Rooms 411 and 412, 
Roe Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Michigan Mining School has recently issued a " Pros- 
pectus of elective studies," which states that the school will 
this fall adopt an elective system. Students are allowed to 
select one of several courses with a certain principal subject, 
and in each course certain studies are required and the rest 
are elective. The school thus allows greater freedom in the 
selection of studies than do most mining schools. 

The Glacialists' Magazine begins its third volume as a 
quarterly, of which the first part bears the dat« of June, 1895. 
Its leading article in this number is by Dr. Karl Grossmann 
and J. Lomas, on the glaciation of the Faroe islands, with a 
map of this group on the scale of three miles to an inch, and 
several sections and views. Communications for the maga- 
zine are to be addressed to the editor, Percy F. Kendall, 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds, England. The annual subscription 
price remains at six shillings, which may be sent to Arthur 
R. Dwerryhouse, 8 Livingston Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Sixth International Geographical Congress. The meet- 
ings in London from July 26th to August 3d have been men- 
tioned in previous numbers of the American Geologist. It is 
announced that there will be several short excursions for 
members of the Congress about London and the vicinity. A 
limited excursion will start for the English Lake district un- 
der the guidance of Mr. J. E. Marr, F. R. S., a geologist who 
has made this district his special study. Professor James 
Geikie will conduct a geological and geographical excursion 
in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, and this will be followed 
by a physico-geographical excursion to the Scottish highlands, 
of a week's duration, which will be under the guidance of an 
experienced field geologist. 

University op Minnesota. The instruction in geology and 
mineralogy is under the direction of Dean C W. Hall, pro- 
fessor of geology and mineralogy. He will be assisted by Mr. 
C. P. Berkey, instructor in mineralogy, and by Mk. A. H. 
Elftman, laboratory assistant. Ten courses in geology and 
seven in mineralogy are open to undergraduate students, and 
six special courses are offered to graduate students. In the 
College of Engineering, Metallurgy and the Mechanic arts 
eleven courses in geology and mineralogy are open to students 
who make either mining, metallurgy, or chemistry a specialty. 
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Mr. F. W. Denton, formerly professor of mining and civil en- 
gineering in the Michigan Mining School, and at present min- 
ing engineer for the Minnesota Iron Company, will this fail as- 
sume the duties of associate professor of mining and metallurgy, 

Johns Hopkins University. At the annual commencement 
an oil portrait of the late Professor George Huntington Wil- 
liams was presented to the university by Professor Wm. B, 
Clark on behalf of the former students and colleagues of Pro- 
fessor Williams. President Oilman announced that the 
widow of Professor Williams had given a sum sufficient to es- 
tablish a lectureship in geology in commemoration of her hus- 
band. The trustees of the university have invited as the first 
lecturer Sir Archibald Geikie, director of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Great Britain and Ireland. Messrs. G. K. Gilbert and 
Bailet Willis, of the U. S. Geological Survey, who have given 
special courses of lectures in geology the past year, will give 
similar courses the coming year. Dr. E. B. Mathews, in- 
structor in mineralogy, has been promoted to be associate in 
mineralogy. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred upon the following gentlemen who have been pursuing 
geological studies : Rufus Mather Bagg, of West Springfield, 
Mass. ; Samuel Walker Beyer, of Ames, Iowa ; Henry Stewart 
Gane, of Chicago, 111. Mr. Bagg's thesis was entitled, " The 
Cretaceous Foraminifera of New Jersey ;" he is assisting Prof. 
W. B. Clark in his work on the Eocene of the Atlantic Coastal 
plain. Mr. Beyer's thesis was entitled, " The Sioux Quartzite 
near Sioux Falls in South Dakota, with especial reference to an 
Intrusive Diabase;" he becomes assistant professor of geology 
and zoology in the Iowa Agricultural College, and is also con- 
nected with the Iowa Geological Survey. Mr. Gane's thesis 
was on ** The Neocene Corals of the United States ;" he becomes 
an assistant on the U. S. Geological Survey and this summer 
will work under Dr. Whitman Cross in Colorado. 

The Geological Society of America announces a week's 
excursion through the crystalline area of western Massachu- 
setts. This will be under the direction of Professors B. K. Em- 
erson and Wm. H. Hobbs. Geologists desiring to join this ex* 
cursion will meet on Monday evening, August 19th, at the 
American House in Pittsfield, Mass. The party will reach 
Springfield early Tuesday morning, August 27th, in time for the 
opening session of the Geological Society. It is particularly 
desired that all persons who wish to join in this excursion 
should communicate in advance with Prof. B. K. Emerson, 
Amherst, Mass. The following geological excursions are pro- 
posed for the week of the meetings : 

( 1 ) Russell and Chester on the Boston & Albany R. R. The 
kaolin quarries at Blandford, the Atwater narble quarry at 
Westfield, and the emery mines at Chester will be visited on 
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this trip. These formations illustrat'e the crystalline rocks 
west of the Connecticut river. FROFFgsoR W. O. Crosby, of 
Boston, will accompany the party which makes this excursion. 

(2) An excursion to study the Triassic sandstones and also 
contacts of these rocks with the Holyoke trap sheets and in- 
trusives. This trip will include Mount Tom and Mount 
Holyoke. Professor B. K. Emerson, will conduct this excursion.. 

(3) Professor W. M, Davis, in connection with Proffssor 
William North Rice, has arranged for an excursion to Meri- 
deh and Southington, Connecticut. This region atfords fine- 
examples of contact between the older crystalline rocks and 
sandstone* The Meriden quarry exhibits lava flows and faults. 

Professor Robert Bell, of the Geological Survey, read a 
paper on "A great pre-glacial river in northern Canada " at 
the annual meeting of the Royal Society of Canada held at 
Ottawa in May last. It was the outcome of much study and 
extensive observation in the North. The paper was illustrated 
by a map. The following short abstract is from the Ottawa 
JournaL 

** It was," he said, " generally conceded by geologists that just before 
the advent of the glacial epoch, the continent of North America stood 
at a considerably greater elevation than at present, the difference accord- 
ing to some authorities, amounting to two or three thousand feet, if not 
more. The difference was greater towards the south, as compared with 
the present general altitudes. The inevitable result of this would be to 
greatly alter the river systems. We should find in northern Canada a 
wide central drainage area equal to about one-third of the present land 
surface of the continent, the center of which would be in the region now 
covered by Hudson bay. 

*' This great inland sea does not average 400 feet in depth, and it would 
be all dry land even with a very moderate elevation. 

** Hudson Strait is much deeper and it would either form a long bay 
or a river valley, according to the amount of the continental elevation. 

** Some geologiststs think that about this time the upper part of the 
St. Lawrence basin, including all the lakes, except Ontario, discharged 
its waters northward from lake Superior. But even without this doubt- 
ful part, the drainage area of this one great northern river would be 
seven times that of the present St. Lawrence. Judging from the an- 
cient erosion of the valleys and from other considerations, the annual 
precipitation was at least as great then as now, so that this former river 
must have been of gigantic proportions compared w^ith any river of the 
present world. 

'* Its catch-basin would extent from the sources of the Saskatchewan 
and the Athabasca beyond the Rocky mountains to near the eastern 
coast of Labrador, and from the Minnesota river in the south to the 
northern part of Baffin land, and would also include the southern part 
of the great McKenzie basin. It would flow through the centre of 
Hudson bay and down Hudson strait. The former existence of this 
great river was not a mere speculation as to what might have been, l)ut 
a necessary consequence of the elevation and change in the slope of the 
land, and it was proved in detail by a multitude of eoncordent facts all 
over the territorv involved." 
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EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 

By C. H. Hitchcock, Hanovor, N. H. 
[Portrait, Plate VII.) 

Edward Hitchcock, the youngest of five children, and of the 
sixth American generation of an English family, was born at 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, in 1793. He died at Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1864, having nearly completed his seventy-first 
year. 

An ardent desire for knowledge impelled him to acquire by 
himself many of the branches of learning usually taught in 
colleges, but at hours devoted by his associates to recreation 
and repose. His tastes were shaped at first by a maternal uncle, 
Gen. Epaphras Hoyt, being directed towards astronomy and 
military engineering. His first study was. the determination 
of the longitude of his native town by observations upon the 
total eclipse of the sun in 1811. For three months and a half 
he took observations upon the distance of the comet from va- 
rious stars, on the latitude and longitude by lunar distances 
and eclipses of the sun and moon and on the variation of the 
magnetic needle. Then it required several months to reduce 
the observations, and as he had very few books he was obliged 
to calculate many elements by spherical trigonometry, which 
are found to-day in practical astronomical tables. The results 
as applied to the longitude of Deerfield church were given by 
Gen. Hoyt in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences for 1815, vol. in, p. 307-9. Few young men of 
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eighteen labor more diligently than he did in this amateur ef- 
fort. • A still more improving discipline was developed from 
this. In making his calculations he made much use of Blunt's 
Nautical Almanac, which was a reprint from the highest En- 
glish authority. Beneath the opening page for every month 
appeared this sentence, "Ten dollars will be paid on the dis- 
covery of an error in the figures." This led to an examina- 
tion and to the discovery of many errors, which were com- 
municated to Mr. Blunt, who took no notice of them. He then 
sent the list to the American Monthly Magazine. This excited 
Mr. Blunt's indignation and he endeavored to evade the force 
of the errors by representing that they occurred only in that 
part of the tables used by astronomers and not in that used by 
seamen, and charged Hitchcock with shameful neglect in not 
examining this more practical portion. The answer to this 
reproach was the discovery of twenty errors of such magni- 
tude in the navigation tables as to lead to disaster if depend- 
ence were placed upon them. Further calculations led to the 
discovery of eighty errors in all in four or five of these alma- 
nacs, and to an apology from the editor. One can see that 
rigid accuracy was indispensable for the discovery of these 
errors with corresponding application. The discipline thus 
obtained was the same in kind with that of a college course, 
which through a failure of health he was not able to acquire. 
Other discipline and a knowledge of the classics was acquired 
by holding the principalship of Deerfield Academy for four 
years. He learned much of English by taking an active part 
in a village debating society. During these years he wrote 
some poetry, particularly a tragedy, entitled the **Downfall of 
Bonaparte," which was both published and acted with great 
success before his neighbors and friends. 

The decade from 1810 to 1^20 was an active one in theologi- 
cal thought in New England, it being the time of the Unita- 
rian controversy. Young Hitchcock had sided with the Uni- 
tarians at first, but on further reflection became satisfied that 
the truth lay on the orthodox side, and was induced to devote 
himself to the ministry. He fitted himself for this office in 
the theological department of Yale CulU^ge and was settled as 
pastor of the (Congregational church of Conway, Massachu- 
setts, from 1821 to 1825. 



While seeking for $inue mtHmsi of )m^motii^|{ hi^llU \\>^ >Mk^ 
led to study plants, HninmU iind mhiorHN^ Hh\( loU^«^Ho\\HmU\^ 
anee of Prof. Benjamin SillirnHn^ Utmht^'M \\\\^ \\\\%^ twv m^l 
ence led him to Yale, whort* )w mt^ht d«»rivi» non»o i^ollah^i^Hl 
instruction hesides hJH thtntlo^y. Tho o«»*ly vtilmuim of I hi* 
American Journal o£ Science contain \\\m\y |m|mt'M hapiml \\\m\ 
his early observationn, and a lifelong rrhMMtpihl|i imiiiuimI hi» 
tween the teacher and the Kchohir. In iN^fk lllttthtMiitk whh 
appointed profennor of chcnilMtry and nahinil hUtorv In Am 
herst College and filled thin chair till cI(m>(c(I to till' pt'i«Mlil»Mtt*V 
of the same institution in 1845. After ncarl^v i»Mi yi*h\-n nf 
service he returned to the pr(»fcMMorliil rafilif<« litM(*ltlMM '^'^ly 
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accept the glacial theory. Indeed, Murchison pronounced him 
a glacialist from the reading of this address, but the adoption 
of the term "glaceo-aqueous action" for the drift showed that 
the ageiK'y of icebergs appeared the more important. There 
were three difficulties in his way: first, the immense area oc- 
cupied by the supposed ice-sheet, far greater than any known 
system of glaciers; second, the transport of boulders from 
lower to higher levels, as from the St. Lawrence valley to the 
tops of the Green mountains and beyond ; and third the pres- 
ence of the enormous moraines near the sea coast in Massa- 
chusetts. He once remarked upon the possibility that these 
hillocks might have been the terminal moraines of this imag- 
ined ice-sheet, which is the earliest allusion to such a view 
that can be found anywhere in the annals of American geol- 
ogy- 

After returning from Switzerland he discovered in western 

Massachusetts the moraines and glacial markings of real gla- 
ciers, which he distinguished carefully from the phenomena of 
general drift supposed to have been produced by icebergs. 
Later discoveries enabled him to generalize and advocate the 
presence of glaciers upon the summits of the White and Green 
mountains and other equally high mountains by inference, 
from which bergs broke otf and floated away more or less ra- 
dially. But he was careful to explain that this was a local 
glaciation and entirely distinct from the general drift, which 
still seemed to him to have been produced mainly by floating and 
shore ice. As his early life had been spent in a region where 
the terraces are unusually perfect, he was led naturally to 
adopt theories which would explain their origin, and thus he 
made much of the distinction between the drift and the mod- 
ified drift, asserting that the terraces had been derived from a 
re-working or assorting of the ice-made accumulations. It 
was the careful study of terraces that led to the i>reparation 
of the Illustrations of surface geology published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1857. This was, to that date, the 
most complete treatise upon surface geology that had l)een 
published in the United States. It is to his credit that he did 
not allow himself to be led astrav bv anv fanciful theory like 
that proposed by the brothers Rogers, who were his contem- 
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poraries. Hitchcock never hesitated to say, " I do not know/** 
when existing theories failed to be reasonably satisfactory. 
This was especially obvious in his treatment of the celebrated 
Berkshire trains of boulders. Had he lived two years longer, 
he would have j)robably adopted the glacial theory, as by that 
time it had become obvious that the immensity of the glacial 
area and the ascent of the ice thousands of feet were no 
bar to its adoption ; and he would then have been the first 
to see a terminal moraine in the hillocks of cape ('od and Long 
island. 

The name of Edward Hitchcock is more thoroughly identi- 
fied with the subject of ichnology and the ('onnecticut sand- 
stone. To him belongs the honor of having proved the exist- 
ence of a large fauna of giant bipeds and (iuadrui)eds in the 
trias of New F^ngland from their footmarks. When he llr»it 
examined the track of the large limntozmim some eighti^en 
inches in length, he threw away the slab, supposing it merely an 
accidental resemblance, but very soon he discovered that the 
accidents were the law in this case and the large creaturen 
were very j)lenty. It was the description of thew* gigantic 
footmarks that fortified Prof. Owen, of London, in his belief 
in the existence of the hfinnruh of New Zealand. The bib- 
liography shows how nunierouH and varied were the paiK^m 
illustrating these ichniten. Tin* footmarks gave the fimt 
proofs of the existen**** of I>einosaurH, although they receiv<»d 
the name of •• rirnithoid li/ardn or batrncliians.*' The final 
classificatir^n of Prof. \\\\{*\u*tH'k HUttnfiariz«*<l the groups an 
follows: on*' niart^upial : Hi'vent4'<»ri pachyda^'tylous bird«(; 
sevent#-'*n lept/KJa/'tylouH bird*^ ; twrity ofK* orriithoid reptil<?f»; 
tw*-nty-fiv#' reptib'** and Amphitiia; M'V«'nl"''n Hatra/rbja; mIx 
rh<'Ionia: two li-h : tw -fit y-foiir Hiw'^'tH ; tw^'fity one Inferior 
AT\\iTu\t^ ,i[:x ifr larva*'-, and ti'ii Moiiii»»/'a, or ov^'f one bundr^il 
and fifty in all. TIkt" i- a Ww *'oib'''tjon of th*'**^* It'UtioyjfM, 
at Ar.'if.' r-v V. b'-n- a nf'utt ott** hijndr^'d by thirty f***'!, wJtti 
tw'. -jjia,.- r '..%<--. an- filial bv fiufu'Tou* •»lftb». *'xbitiitfrig ov«fr 
i"'.'- ^t ':\'*\»..*'i \:u\tr*'^*\hi,'^. all gather^-d by f^iward \\\\t*ht'Jp*'\ 
ix: '. r.a:;.*'; :%t**'r i/tUt »jn''<' hi*' d*r^'^aM', A tiu'f uitir\fUi bui^t t/y 
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Perhaps greater originality is indicated by his discoveries 
of distorted and metamorphosed pebbles in conglomerates. 
As far back as 1833 he noticed these elongated pebbles near 
Newport, R. I., and briefly described them in his reports of 
1833, 1835, and 1841. In 1859 additional localities showing 
greater distortions and alterations were found on both sides 
of the Green mountains. The following conclusions he de- 
rived from\he Rhode Island illustrations: 1. The rock was 
once a normal conglomerate, with the ordinary waterworn 
rounded pebbles, which have been elongated, flattened, bent 
and indented by some subsequent agency. 2. The pebbles 
were somewhat plastic before distortion. 3. Pebbles upon ex- 
isting beaches do not exhibit any such distortions. 4. Some 
of the pebbles have been cut by joints. 5. The forces produc- 
ing the alterations are the same that have produced plication. 
From the more northern examples it may be said further, 6, 
that in Vermont the elongation and flattening operated most 
energetically in the direction of the dip, while it had been 
in the direction of the strike in Rhode Island. 7. This was 
often effected by minute folding. 8. Some of these conglom- 
erates after extreme flattening have been altered into crystalline 
schists, partly by chemical changes, partly by mechanical flex- 
ing. This may be done in many cases without obliterating 
entirely the original f ragmen tal shapes. It is not to the credit 
of American geologists that so many of them refused to ac- 
cept these views till they were forced to do so by the petro- 
graphical studies entered upon by Europeans. The micro- 
scope has fully confirmed and enlarged our views respecting 
the origin of many schists from sediments, through mechani- 
cal and chemical alteration of the constituent fragments. 

Edward Hitchcock also performed eminent service in con- 
ducting geological surveys and in establishing scientific asso- 
ciations. It was his success in conducting explorations in 
Massachusetts that led to the inauguration of similar surveys 
simultaneously in 1836 in all the important states in the then 
existing Union. The government of New York consulted him 
as to the best method of surveying that great state, and his 
advice that it be divided into four districts was followed, and 
he was appointed to the charge of the survey of the first dis- 
trict. He entered upon the work with C. B. Adams for assist- 
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ant, but thought best to resign, largely to endeavor to urge 
the importance of a re-survey of Massachusetts. This effort 
was successful and the final results appeared in 1841. Further 
researches in ichnology and certain special topics appeared in 
1853 and 1859 as a part of this state survey. In 1857 he was 
persuaded to direct the state survey of Vermont, whose results 
appeared in 1861. 

For several years he had labored to bring the working geol- 
ogists of the country together to confer and compare re- 
sults. This was the origin of the American Association of 
Geologists, who met for the first time at Philadelphia in 1840, 
and he was the first president. This company invited the 
naturalists to join them the following year, and the organiza- 
tion was known as the American Association of Geologists 
and Naturalists until 1848, when, by the addition of the phys- 
icists the society became the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The meetings of this society he al- 
ways attended and took prominent part in its sessions as in- 
dicated by the records. 

A very appreciative biographical sketch was prepared and 
read by Prof. J. P. Lesley before the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1866. To this and to his autobiography we must 
refer those who wish for a fuller information than can be 
given here. The portrait (plate VII) represents him as he 
appeared not far from the age of fifty-five. 
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[Crucial poixth in the oeoloot of the Lake Superior region. No. 7.| 

A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE KEWEENAWAN. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL, Minneaiwliii, Minn. 

The following further dittieulties stand in the way of the 
Wisconsin idea of the separateness of the horizontal Lake Su- 
perior sandstones from the tilted. 

1. There is no permanent petrographic distinction between 
them. The red shales and red sandstones, which are said to 
prevail in the tilted beds, are found in great volume in the lower 
portion of the horizontal beds. This may be seen in consult- 
ing the sections of the horizontal beds recorded by the Minne- 
sota survey,* and by the descriptions of Mr. Sweet in volume 
III of the Wisconsin report, as well as by those of the eastern 
sandstone for many miles east of Keweenaw point by C. Rom- 
inger. 

2. The tilted beds are sometimes horizontal or nearly' so, 
and the horizontal beds are sometimes tilted at high angles. f 

3. The top of the Keweenawan sandstones has never been ob- 
served. 

4. The bottom of the overlying sandstones has never been 
observed except where by regional subsidence it is non-con- 
formable upon the tilted traps or the older crystallines. 

6. In various places the horizontal sandstones, and even 
some of the higher associated magnesian limestones, have been 
seen non-conformable on the traps of the lower portion of the 
Keweenawan, indicating a progressive submergence after the 
tilting of the traps. 

6. The non-conformable contact which is assumed to have 
taken place between the base of the horizontal sandstones and 
the Keweenawan tilted sandstones has never been observed. 

7. The whole region in which this question centers is one of 
disturbance and eruptive acti(m. Ever since some of the hor- 
izontal sandstones were deposited there have been such niove- 

*N. H. WiNCHELL, Tenth Minnesot^i reiK)rt, pp. 30 34, 1881. 

tSwEET, Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., vol. iii, p. -10. Irving, in Am. Jour. 
Sci., (3), vol. VIII, July, 1874, p. 50, deseribes briefly horizontal red sand- 
stones and shale on Silver creek, but in Coppt^r Bearing? Rocks of Lake 
Superior, Mon. V, U. S. Geol. Survey, he iueludes these in his upper 
member of tho Keweenawan. See plate xxii. See also p. 411, where 
Irving sj^eaks of the *' comparative flatness of the northward dip." 

Brooks, (leol. Sur. of Mich., vol. i, p. ISo, 1873. 

At nearly all the i)oint8 where the horizontal sandstone lies non-con- 
formably upon the traps it is locally highly tilte<^l away from the traps. 
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ments that the sandstones are broken and thrust in various 
attitudes in their immediate relations with the traps. 

8. The shortest observed interval between the horizontal 
sandstones and the tilted sandstones, within which such non- 
conformity must occur, if it exist at all, is four miles, viz., 
between Montreal river and Clinton point, both in Wisconsin. 

9. If it were t^ be affirmed that there is no such non-con- 
formable contact between these sandstones, the statement 
could not be disproved by any known facts. 

10. If the statement were to be made that the upper part of 
the Keweenawan sandstones passes conformably into the hori- 
zontal, as represented in figure 1, in all places where they are 
in contact, excepting only a slow subsidence of the whole re- 
gion, bringing the later horizontal sandstones unconformably 
over wider and wider areas of formerly tilted rocks, such 
statement could not be disproved by any known facts, but 
would be in harmony with all that is known of these forma- 
tions. 

NflntrMl lUvtr 

^S??5Tr. - f9i;^g^jgjgiti^.AmJM»,M9fKhr..^ '^_ 

FiouBE 1. Structural relations of the sandstones at Clinton point, Montreal river 
and Silver creek. Thi8 collocation of these outcrops is warranted by Prof. Irvinip's 
final mapping of the sandstones on SUver creek, in Ashland, Co., Wis. (Copper-bear- 
incr Rocks, plate xxii.) 

Up to the date of Maj. Brooks' work in the Lake Superior 
region it had generally been considered that the trap rocks of 
the copper- bearing series, and the sandstones with which they 
are associated, whether interstratified or otherwise, consti- 
tuted essentially one formation, all the non-conformities that 
were observed being local phenomena such as an epoch of 
eruptive disturbance would be subject to. When, however, 
the non-conformable underlying trap rocks at Taylor's Falls 
(i. e. St. Croix falls) were traced from that point to their 
connection with the trap rocks in the northern part of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, it was thought at once that the evidence 
bore out the conclusion that the upper sandstone was a for- 
mation distinct from the copper-bearing series. The upper 
sandstone being considered, at Taylor's Falls, as of Potsdam 
age, it was appropriate, with that view of the evidence, to give 
a new name to the trap rocks. When later it was found that 
a great thiqly^^u^ MMidstone is sometimes seen tilted con- 
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foriiiably with thf traps, and must thereforf belong with them, 
it befnme ncci-i-wirv to divide the fandstnne between the Potm- 
dam a^e and the af^e of the Keweenawan. When, still later, 
it wan fonnd that the overlying slrnta at Tiiylor's Falla are 
not of the age of the wandstonew whieh, in the Lake Superior 
baiiin |(ri>i«T, overlie tineonformably the trap rocks, but are 
eonsiderably higher, and aetually eonsist, in part, of the mag- 
nesian linientones whieh are well known as parts of the t'al- 
eiferourt of New York state, it beeanie h]»parent that the basal 
beds of the supposed non-eon formable upper sandstones had 
nowhere been seen, hut that the Taylor's Falls locality eould 
not be taken to show a wide-spread non -eon fortuity between 
two separate formations, but rather implied that after the 
time of the eruptives there had been, in the Lake Superior re- 
jfion, a sulisidenee whieh at first brou^rht some of the lower 
sandstones ni>on the tilted traps non-eoiiforniul>Iy, and at a 
later date jilso lirouKlit si)nie of the higher sandstones and 
some of the magnesian limestones nnn-eonformubly upon the 
same beds in other plaees. These faels have Iw^en brought to 
light since the new name was applied, and they should be 
given their |)roper sign i tic a nee, since they disturb the grand 
conclusion as to the distinctness of the eruptive age from the 
Potsdam. Without the knowledge of this progressive sub- 
mergence after the e|Hieh of eruption, and without the knowl- 
edge of the later erustal movements which, after the deposi- 
tion of the horizontal sandstones, have disturbed them on a 
grand scale in Douglass Co., Wisconsin, and along the Ke- 
weenaw peninsula, it was a very reasoniible conclusion that 
the Keweenawan in all its parts is non-ci)nformalile below all 
the "horizontal sandstones." That would be the first inter- 
pretation that would Ix' |nit upon the facts as seen by Brooks 
and Irving. It seems now, however, that the violent tilting 
and shattering which the Keweenawan i-trata have i^ulfered 
may in part be of a dale as late as after tile horizontal 
sandstones, an<l in pari due tii local volcanic or ()ther dynamic 
disturbance <luring the progress of thi' eriijUive epoch, and, 
finally, in part dui' to a gninil crur^lal movement whieh has ad- 
van<-ed since Archciin litui' tending t<> give both these and 
earlier stnira a sym-liuiil dip toward iKkeSujieri 

The only jioint, however, which it is intended to insist 
this |i1h<-c. is till- lack "t sulticicnt evidence to show a g«n«l 
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iTosion interval between the Keweenawan sandstones and the 
horizontal sandstones — such an interval as would allow the 
lapse of the time involved in the Taconic, or Lower Cambrian, 
while the region of lake Superior was dry land. During such 
an interval the upper Keweenawan sandstones would have 
been entirely swept away, or so hardened that they would 
show marked lithologieal contrasts with the "horizontal sand- 
stones." 

What has now been said relating to the Keweenawan is 
mainly of the nature of destructive and controversial criti- 
cism of the views which are set forth in Bulletins 81 and 86, 
of the United States Geological Survey, touching the nature 
and structural relations of those rocks. It sometimes becomes 
necessary to enter upon wholesale re-examination of the evi- 
<lences on which hypotheses are founded. It is proposed now 
to construct the Keweenawan in the light of some newl}'- dis- 
covered facts, and to indicate its stratigraphic place. 

The eritpffre rovkn irhich hare been hiclvded in Michfyan^ 
\y i^t'tnisin ami JIinneftofa hi the Keweemnran consist of two 
tritlely different series, of widely separated atjes. This state- 
ment is based on facts observed in Minnesota, mostly not yet 
published in detail, but it is believed to be equally applicable 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. The brief letter of Dr. U. S. 
(J rant published* in June, 1894, expresses the key to this sep- 
aration, viz., the Animikie was upturned by eruptive disturb- 
ance, and changed to quartz-porphyries and probably augit«- 
syenites prior to the Keweenawan. Along with this disturb- 
ance there issued from greater depths in the earth great 
quantities of gabbro and allied erupt ives. This may be fully 
understood by consulting the important work of Dr. W. S. 
Bayley on Pigeon point,f without further specification. The 
eruptive red rocks which ftayley has described can be traced 
westwardly to Brule lake, and still further west and to Du- 
luth. They are not of Keweenawan age, though so mapped 
and described by Irving. They are everj^where associat^^d 
with modified conditions of the Animikie and with coarsel}' 
cr3'^stalline basic rock. Indeed, the great gabbro, or anorthosyte, 

'*' American Geologist, vol. xiii, p, 437, 1894. 

iTO and Bedimentary rocks of Pigeon point, Minn., and 
* ■■'■ ■ — BuUetm 109, U. S. Geol. Surv., 1893. 
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masses are believed to \w wholly of this age. The writer has 
diseussed the pre-Keweenawan age of this gabbro quite fully» 
based on Lawson's report and vivid illustrations from photo- 
graphs, in Bulletin 8, of the Minnesota survey, and the results 
of later field work in northeastern Minnesota have only served 
to supply details entirely eonsistent with this general distinc- 
tion. The basal conglomerate at Grand Portage island con- 
tains pebbles from these eruptive rocks as well as from the 
hardened elastics of the Animikie adjacent. The great gab- 
bro dikes which cut the Animikie about Grand Portage bay> 
rising abruptly, as in Mt. Josephine and Hat point, from three 
hundred to a thousand feet above lake Superior, extend from 
Pigeon point characteristically across the Indian reservation 
and to Brule lake. At this point the slates are hardened into a 
*' black rock," or are rendered vesicular, but are distinguisha- 
ble as members of the Animikie. The details of the extension 
of these eruptives to Duluth cannot be given here. Suffice it 
to say that as a group they appear on the lake shore at many 
places, and apparently flowed as lava sheets. They consti- 
tute the felsytes at Grand Marais, and at Baptism river and 
near Duluth. They easily furnish pebbles on the lake beach. 
This group seems to constitute the most of the shore on the 
north side of the lake, in Minnesota, leaving much less of the 
Keweenawan proper than has been supposed. The later Ke- 
weenawan eruptives invaded these eruptives in the form of 
laccolites and of dikes. The gabbro is fre(iuently cut by them. 
The beautiful display of these later Keweneewan basic erupt- 
ives at the red rock point east of the ** Eastern palisades'* 
may be mention(»d. The trap sheets that pass about and un- 
derlie the "Great palisades" are of later Keweenawan, the 
palisades themselves being pre-Keweenawan. The red islands 
at and east of Beaver bay are pre-Keweenawan. At Beaver 
bay and eastward from there the later traps hold many pieces 
of the earlier eruptives, both basic unci acid, which they have 
derived from them in flowing along. These have been noted 
by several geologists. 

The reader is referred to a fuller discussion of this (|uestion 
in the introduction to Bulletin VIII, of the Minnesota survev^ 
where also is presented evidence of a similar separation in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 
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A/fe/' the Aiiimikic revolution tras a hnuj erosion interval. 
This interval is emphasized by the silieeous conglomerates that 
have already been referred to — first at the base of Grand 
Portage island, second, in the valley of the St. Louis river, 
and third, west of Agogebic lake, as described recently by 
Van Ilise.* This conglomerate we are disposed to consider as 
pre-Keweenawan, notwithstanding the argument of Van Hise 
that it is post-Keweenawan. Its readiness to disintegrate on 
exposure to the atmosphere is perhaps its strongest evidence 
of post-Keweenawan age. So far as observed all pre-Kewee- 
nawan conglomerates are much indurated. 

In addition to these localities Sweet has described it in T. 
32, R. tt W., Wisconsin, on the ( -hippewa river, but without 
apprehending its age, except that he found it underlying a 
massive quartzyte. The conglomerate here reaches 300 feet 
in thickness. f It has been fully described by the Wisconsin 
(ieological Survey.* This conglomerate and the overlying 
ciuartzyte have been found in Minnesota associated as in Wis- 
consin. At New Ulm this conglomerate lies on a coarse red 
granite* and has a thickness exposed of about 26 feet. As a 
conglomerate? this formation is not known further southwest, 
but as a quartzyte it appears conspicuously in (-ottonwood 
county, where it forms a long characteristic ridge. It reappears 
in Pipestone county, and is well known at Sioux Falls, in 
South Dakota. Red felsyt^s, probably connected with it, have 
been des<*ribed by S. W. Reyer,^ and certain diabases appar- 
ently cutting it in South Dakota have been described by G. E. 
( ulver and W. H. Hobbs.|| 

This red quartzyte has had various names, and has been as- 
signed to various ages. The authors of the Wisconsin geolog- 
ical re[)ort, 1873-1879, referred it to the Huronian, and they 
have since so considered it, though, later. Van Hise has char- 
itably covered the whole (|uestion with the convenient non- 
committal term Ahjottk'ian. The writer originally', in 1872, 

♦The Penokee Iron-bearing Bpries of Michigan and Wisc^onsin, Mon. 
XIX, U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 461. 

tE. T. Sweet, Notes on the Geology of Northern Wietronsin. Wis- 
consin Acad. Sci. and Arts, vol. iii, p. 45. 

J Vol. IV, p. .*)7r). 

t^Iowa CJeolojifical Survey, vol. i, 1892, p. ItJT). 

Wisconsin Acad. Sciences, vol. viii, p. 20(5. 
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referred it to the Potsdam, and at a later date described Par- 
adoxi'f/es barheri and Lhujuln rftfumef from the red pipestone 
<*lay at Pipestone, Minn., whieh is a hiyer embraced in it. 

Probably there is no one who would call in question the fact 
that this conglomerate and quartzyte are earlier than the Ke- 
weenawan eruptive age. This is owing to the metamorphism 
and upheaval to which it has been subject<»d,and to a general al- 
liance which it shows in other wavs with the older rocks. That 
its age is post Animikie, i. e., post Upper Iluronian, is shown 
by its contents. The writer once made, in company with 
Prof. K. L). Irving, a collection of the various sorts of rolled 
pebbles that occur in this conglomerate at New Ulm. One of 
the most common kinds is a sort of jasper, probal)ly of the 
8ame variety as seen by Mr. Sweet in the conglomerate on the 
C'hippewa river. On making thin sections of these jasper 
pebbles they are found to be very characteristically from the 
taeonyt^* beds of the Mesabi range, or from the parallel strata 
of the Penokee range. It may l)e thought by those who have 
riot carefully studied the crystalline rocks, that n Jasper is not 
a very sure guide to the age of the conglomerate in which it 
may occur as a pebble. But a little consideration will show, 
in this case, that there is no mistake. This is a peculiar jaspt'r 
— so peculiar that it has received the special name tacontite* 
Several thin sections an» illustrated in Bulletin X, Minnesota 
survey, by Mr. J. K. Spurr (plates V, VI, VII and VIII) who 
considers this taconyte one of the stages of transformation of 
the ores of the Mesabi range from glauconite to hematite. 
Prof. Van Hise has illustrated others from the Penokee range 
in his discussion of the Penokee iron-bearing rocks (plates 
XXVI, XXVII and XXIX) but he gives a different explana- 
tion of their origin. Setting aside entirely the question of 
their origin it is plain that they are peculiar to the upper 
iron-bearing member of the Lake Superior region. Such jas- 
per pebbles of course might be found in any later fragmental 
rock, through the transportations which the formations un- 
dergo as debris from older to newer strata. But if it be char- 
acteristic in its indigenous form of a certain horizon it will 
never be found in a conglomerate at a lower stratigraphic hori- 
zon. This is the case with this curiou« JilBfifi.. There are 

*H. V. Wi>'CHELL, Twentieth 
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linnde.ii jtix/ieis \n thi' n\i\vT fltratti, and they are rppeaU'd in 
the Mfsabi roi-ks. owing to the reciirrenr-c of the same (causes 
and conditions in the timy of the Mewabi iron ore, or owing to 
the existence of conglonisrates in the Sle^iihi roeks derived 
from the ohier rocks, but there wre no taeonyte jaspers in the 
older rocks; at least, during all the time that the members of 
the Minnesota Hurvey have studied the older roeks none have 
been found, and they have not been report-ed from the lower 
strata by any other peologist. Dr. U. S. Grant, who detected 
this taeonyte in this ennglomerat*. has kindly made the ac- 
companying drawings which show these tiiconyte grains mag- 
nified about thirty diameters. 




iliiD iwotlunn lit tncdiiytp iK>bble!> in tha cmwluinDrtttB at Ciiurllaad, Nicollet Cu.. 
Minn. Tho black, ball) >KiIid and doti, rapmmitH hemRtitv. Tlit> whilu. both be- 
tvcun aad in the aranuleH, in Tpry finelr cryirtsllitiF iiUlea. Hip iron uru thu^ nut 
unlv CDBta the Hurtaee ot tlw KranulBa, bat DenetratoH iDt» tlutm hihI wimetimeK 
makeii up whole RinnulR'. HaitDtHHl about tfiirtr dianiptCTH. 

This weeiHs to prove that the Sioiis quartzyte. the New Ulm 
qiiartzyte, the Barraboo quartzyte and the Barron County 
quartzytes are of the saniaage. since they have always been 
linked under one grouping by all who have classified them. 
Being post-Mesabi and post-Penokee and pre-Keweenawan tho 
question next arimes. wher.i are they to b;- found in the Peno- 
kee regionV They tire /flmr flir fCe"-r';iiuriiii iIiiiIiukpi. It is 
a fact, which has not attracted much attention, that there is 
a conaiderabie quartzyte and conglomerate below the Kewee- 
I diabases in th? Penokee district. The writer first, so 
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far an known, rt-portfd thin in the Penokee district, nnd r*;- 
f*Trfil it to thf baw of the Kfwwnawan.* But h very slight 
expouiirf wan Hpcn near Ut^xi^cmer in 18KB. Mr, W. G, La Rue, 
of Barrubon, Wis., gave more tleflniUi iriforniation crineerning 
it. North from the Colby mine near the blutfuof the Kewee- 
nawitii ruiige, whieh there arc pluinly visible rising as a series 
of hills within a mile or less of the village (Bessemer), he wan 
employed to explore for ore. Under the Keweenawan diabases, 
<ir gahbro, he found a quartzyte and a san<i8tone, the two dif- 
fering only in induration, both consisting of erystalline quartz. 
He shafted nnder the quartzyte in a eon glome rate of iron ore, 
and after a time he found thnt the conglomerate turned al- 
most at a right angle toward the north. He did not ascertain 
what was under the conglomerate, but he found the quartzyte 
and sandstone together had a thickness of at least 1235 feet. 
This was In the S. W. i, X. E. i. sec. 10, 47-l«. Michigan. 

Besides the points mentioned in Minnesota two others may 
be referred to. In IK7» the writer noted a red quarlzyte, 
whose «pi)earance reminded him of the New Ulm rock, on the 
upper waters of the Temperance river, near the Mesabi divide. 
This is much re-crystal 11 zed, however, so far as specimens col- 
lected show, but some of the thin sections consist almost whol- 
ly of quartz. This quartzyte range occurs just south of the 
anorthosyte and the red-nx-k belt, and north of the principal 
Keweenawan ridge. Again, in Bulletin V, of the Minnesota 
geological survey, will be found the re<'ord of a deep well 
drilled at Short Line Park, in the St. Louis valley west of I)u- 
Inth. This well is located about 2(K) feet alwve the river, on 
the flank of the " gabbro" range, which here, however, consists 
of a more or less diabasic, amygdaloidal rock. The drill 
struck at the depth of 46.S feet, a quartzone rwk, or grit, 
which proved to develop at a greater depth into » siliceous 
conglomerate which was de§eribed as iiyriti/erimx, jiluinly the 
same as that whieh is at the river fide about a mile further 
down the valley, already referred to as probably being pre- 
Keweenawan. This rock was struck below 230 feet of the so- 
(■alle<l gabbm of that region, and developed a thickness of tt7 
feet. 
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then' irnH a htn<j entsiott IntervaL It may be that the great f el - 
syte-pebbh* fongloiiierate at the mouth of the Montreal river 
will prove yet to be the bawal ('onglomeratt* of the Keweena- 
wan proper. It is evident that itremainnyet to traee out this 
<juartz\'te and conglomerate carefully in Wiwonnin and Michi- 
gan, as well as in Minnesota, for that they have an important 
place and significance seems unquestionable. It will doubtless 
be found, in the main, along the base of the precipitous side 
of the Keweenawan ridge, in Minnesota on the north side of 
the Keweenaw^an hills and in Wisconsin on the south side of 
the same range. Owing to the induration which it and the 
overlying sandstone have suffered by the action of the Ke- 
weenawan traps, it is very persistent and has escaped the de- 
struction which otherwise would have befallen it. In volume, 
character and hardness it is comparable to the conglomerate 
and associated quartzyte described by the writer at Cascade, 
Mich., and at Ishpeming.* At the former of these j>oints it 
lies on the Taconic ore horizon of the Animikie and contains 
the peculiar taconyte pebbles, but at the latter it is non-con- 
formable oit the lower inm horizon, viz., that of the Vermilion 
range of Minnesota, and is made up locally of the debris of 
the Archean. The horizon of the conglomerate itself, how- 
ever, is the same at both points, as it is traceable continuously 
between them. It has been supposed to belong in the base of 
the Taconic horizon ( Upper Huronian) but evidently it is later 
and, according to the foregoing classification, belongs to the 
V)ase of the Keweenawan. Other conglomerates in the region, 
much less dense, though non-conformable on the Taconic iron 
hf)rizon, may belong higher. The mere fact that a conglom- 
erate contains taconyte does not prove it to belong at the base 
of the Keweenawan. It only proves that it cannot be older 
than the base of the Keweenawan. 

There is a curious anomaly to which Van Hise has called 
attention in the Penokee region, viz., the "cherty carbonate" 
is intermittent, although it is a part of the Penokee series. A 
conglomeratic quartzyte lies non-con formably upon it. It 
may be that in some i)laces he has mistaken the basal con- 
glomerate of the Keweenawan for a conglomerate of the Pen- 
okee series. In case the structural relations do not sufficiently 



♦Sixteenth Minnesota report, pp. 43-48, 1887. 
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determine the Rtratigraphie place of such a transgressive con- 
glomerate, an inei>ection of the pebbles would decide. If any 
of them consist of the peculiar taconjt^, the conglomerate 
must be lat^r than the Penokee series. 

Prof. Van Hise has kindly submitted for examination three 
specimens taken from this conglomerate, viz., Nos. 9418, 9420 
and 9449 (mentioned on pp. 167 and 169, Mon. XIX, U. S. 
Geol. Survey). They are from sees. 14 and 15, of T. 47-45 W., 
Michigan. The first two of these show no evident taconyt^ 
pebbles but numerous angular and sub-angular pieces of 
cherty silica, in a dark gray or greenish matrix. No. 9449 is 
similarly composed, but coarser and lighter colored. There is 
near the center of this specimen a large light-gray, impure, 
cherty mass or fragment whose texture and composition are 
not unlike some parts of the taconyte seen in the Mesabi rocks 
of Minnesota, but there are no certain or characteristic glob- 
ular spots in any of the pebbles marking the conglomerate as 
post-Penokee. The conglomerate at the Palms mine likewise 
shows, in one specimen belonging to the Minnesota survey, 
nothing but debris from the Archean. 

On the north shore of lake Superior this conglomerate leaves 
the Minnesota shore at Grand Portage island. It reappears 
at the west end of Isle Royale, where it has a large exposure, 
and. is overlain by red sandstone.* It is largely exposed north- 
ward from Siskiwitba3% having a strong dip toward the south. 
The northern rim of this island is composed of a dike or series 
of dikes of the type of the Grand Portage and Pigeon Point 
dikes. The shore is high and precipitous and the water very 
deep, caused by the perpendicularity of an immense Animikie 
dike. The overlying Keweenawan conglomerate consists of 
felsitic material of Animikie source, also of some of the hard- 
ened grits of the Wauswaugoning quartz3'^te. Thus Isle Roy- 
ale is divisible between the Animikie and the Keweenawan, 
the larger portion of it belonging to the latter. The strike of 
these Keweenawan beds is such that they cannot reach the 
Lake Superior shore again until many miles east of Thunder 
bay and Nipigon. In addition to this, they dilfer so remark- 
ably from the f ragmen tal strata, which at Thunder bay and 
Black bay have been considered the base of the Keweenawan 

^Tenth Minnesota report, p. 48. 
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• 
by Irving and Van Hise, that they (*annot be parallelized with 
them, although they directly overlie non-conformabiy the 
same Animikie beds. 

Mr. Thomas Macfarlane eoneliided from his section of the 
Keweenawan at cape Mamainse, on the eastern shore of lake 
Sui)erior*, that a sandstone of greater age than the bedded 
traps is a reasonable supposition, from the evidence, and that 
it perhaps belongs to the lower group of the upper copper- 
bearing series. He seems, however, in deference to the opin- 
ion of Sir William Logan, to have finally decided that it is a 
part of the non-conformable overlying sandstones which ex- 
tend to Sail It Ste. Marie. 

77/f; Keireeiiairan ernptire iuje^ foUotrhHj the, ficciimulatlon 
of ihis roiHjhnnerate and (jttarfzi/te,neparaf(uf fhe Paradoxideit 
horfzan fnnn the. Diveflocephaiiof horizon. The former is rep- 
resented by Pavndoxides ttarheri of the pipestone clay, and the 
latter by the fossils of the St. Croix beds of the Mississippi 
valley. It is evident from the non-discovery of fossils that 
during the accumulation of the Lake Superior sandstone, 
which seems to be conformable below the St. Croix sandstones 
and dolomytes, the ocean's waters were not yet sufficiently 
settled to allow of the existence of animal life, at least in the 
Lake Superior region. There is no evidence that the ocean 
was driven out at once after the eruptions. 

The Olenelliis horizon is separated front the Paradoxides 
horizon by the disturbance that closed the Animikie, The ab- 
sence of Olenellus, and of nearly all fossils, from the Animikie 
strata of course stands yet in the way of the full establish- 
ment «)f this proposition. But there is every reason to expect 
that the proper fauna will yet be discovered in these beds. 
Indeed, it is not wholly wanting. Mr. G. F. Matthew has de- 
scribed a Tacmurus-like impression from the Animikie rocks 
of the north shore of lake Superior, discovered by Dr. Selwyn, 
and has named it Jfednsichnites.^ This is similar to several 
other forms found by Mr. Matthew in the St. John group of 
New Brunswick and illustrated bv him in the same volume. 

Reference should also be made to the indication of foramin- 
i feral fossils in the glauconit^ sand from which the iron ores 

♦Cieological Survey of Canada, Report for 1866, p. 1.36. 

tTrans. Roy. Soc. Canada, vol. viii, sec. iv, p. 143, 1890. Originally 
(lescribed in the Am. Jour. Sci., Feb., 1890, as Taonichnites, 
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of the Mesabi region are derived. Although as yet no identi- 
fiable organic forms have been detected in the few microscopic 
slides that have been made, their presence in the rock origi- 
nally is so strongly indicated by all the attendant circum- 
stances that Mr. Spurr has included it as probable amongst 
his final conclusions.* This discovery is also in line with the 
late announcement by Mr. W. D. Matthew of the discovery of 
many foramini feral forms associated with a large amount of 
iron in the St. John group, in New Brunswick, f which points 
to the Lower Cambrian age of the upper iron-bearing rocks of 
the Mesabi region. 



THE MENTOR BEDS: 

A CENTRAL KANSAS TERRANE OF THE COM- 
ANCHE SERIES. 

By F. W. Cbaoin, Colorado Si>rinKS, (-olo. 

The Metif<tr hetis, named from a small station in Saline 
county, Kansas, within the area of their outcrop, are a terrane 
of variegated, earthy- textured marine shales, with interca- 
lated beds of brown sandstone, resting in part conformabl}'^ 
upon the Kiowa shales and in part unconformably upon the 
drab and purple-red laminated shales and impure limestones 
of the Permian, and succeeded above by the more heavily are- 
naceous fresh- wat<?r sediments of the Dakota. They were 
formerly considered by all geologists as constituting a part of 
the Dakota group, but are now known to belong to the upper 
part of the Comanche series. 

The Mentor beds occur typically in Saline county, to whose 
area their outcroi)s contribute more than those of any other 
formation, and nearly all of that part over which the Dakota- 
sandstone- topped Iron Cap mound. North Pole mound. Soldier 
Cap mound, and Smok}' Hill buttes stand sentinel and indi- 
cate the comparatively recent erosion of the Dakota. They 
occur in the southeastern quarter of Ellsworth county als(K 
extending thence eastward across the northern part of Mc- 
Pherson county, to and beyond the noted double eniiiK'nct', 

♦American Geouxjist, vol xiii, p. .'J^T). 
Bulletin X, Minnesota Geological Survry, 1894. 
tTrans. X. Y. Acad. Sci., vol. xii, pp. 108 120, 181KJ. 
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which, strewn with huge rectangular blocks of qiiartzytic 
sandstone, is known as Battle hill. They are supposed to ap- 
pear to some extent also in Rice, Marion, and Dickinson coun- 
ties, though their presence there still lacks confirmation, and 
in Marion and Dickinson they must be limited to the northern 
and southern parts of the counties respectively. 

The shales of the Mentor beds are chiefly argillaceous,but they 
contain a greater or less admixture of sand, to which, as soft 
sandstones, they locally give place in certain horizons. They 
apparently contain some lime also, partly in the condition of 
sulphate. Being little consolidated, they weather into gentle 
slopes and broad, low, rounded eminences scarcely worthy the 
name of hills, and present few conspicuous outcrops. Such 
outcrops of the shales as do occur present themselves either as 
limited, more or less steep-faced banks of marly-appearing 
clay, of white, ferruginous-yellow, red, or blue color, or parti- 
colored with two or more of these. Their coloring seems to be 
the result of the variable distribution of oxide, peroxide, and 
sulphates of iron. 

The sandstone of the Mentor beds occurs in thin, local 
strata. While these are of slight consequence judged by the 
space they occupy, they are nevertheless of great strati graphic 
importance, since it is from these alone that our knowledge of 
the geological age of the Mentor terrane has been derived. 
So soft is this sandstone that its natural outcrops raruly present 
themselves as integral ledges, but commonly as slopes scatt^tred 
wnth lumps and slabs of sandstone, representing the hardest and 
most durable i)arts of a vanished bed; but occasionally ap- 
pears a ledge that is considered sufficiently hard and uniform 
to be (juarried, yielding a rather soft and poor quality of 
building-stone. Some quarries of this sort, belonging to the 
Mentor beds, nuiy be seen in the district between Bavaria and 
Soldier Cap mound. 

The thickness of the Mentor beds varies greatl}^ since that 
portion of the terrane that rests directly upon the Permian 
lies unconformably upon the latter and presents considerable 
ditfVrences in the elevation of its base. It probably nowhere 
greatly ex<*eeds fifty or sixty feet. 

The fauna of the Mentor beds, so far as at present known, 
is included in the following list: 
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Oatrea frn Hkliu / . Coq . 
Ontrea qnadrujtlk'ata, Shum. 
Anoinla sp, 

Avicuht mUtta^nsis, Whito. 
QerviUea mn(fyraua. White. 
Modiola pedeinialfitj Roem. 
Barlmtia parnlleUi, Mk 
Triijomtrca Holhui^uHiH, Mk. 
Nuciilo catherina, Crag. 
Yohlia nn'rnxlonia. Mk. 
Triyotiia clarhjera. Crag. 
CroHsatellina ohloiu/a, Mk. 



Cardhtm kayinosense^ Mk. 
Prot(K'ar(liHm te^vannm^ Con. 
Corbicuhi (?) nnvaliitj Mk. 
CorbicuUi snhtriyonaJis. Mk. 
Cypvinwria te,vanfi, Roem. 
TeUina subscitulo, Mk. 
Arcofmyelln nuwtroidfn, Mk. 
I^pioaolen conradi, Mk. 
Mocira siouxemsis, M. & H. 
Maryarita mndyeana^ Mk. 
TnrriteUa seriatim-graniilata, R. 
SphefKHiiscim pedenialh^ Von B. 



Luciua (?) «/)» 

About twenty-five years ago Prof. B. F. Miulge eollected a 
number of marine fossils from sandstone of the Mentor beds 
(then referred to the Dakota) twelve miles southwest of Sa- 
lina. Of the sixteen mollusean forms reported as thus eol- 
• lected b}'^ him, fourteen were deseribed by Meek in the Fourth 
Annual Report and in volume IX of the Final Report of the 
Hayden U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories, all of these 
being illustrated in the latter volume; and two were deseribed 
and figured by White in volume IX of the Proceedings of the 
U. S. National Museum and in the Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Hayden Survey. 

The forms described from this terrane by these authors are 
as follows : 



Oatrea np. 

Avicula Halina^iiifis, White. 
GervUlea mudgeaiui^ White. 
BarlKdia jxindlela, Mk. 
Trigonarcu stdina^nsis^ Mk. 
Voldia microd<ntt<t, Mk. 
CrassateUtud tthlomja. Mk. 
(\trhivnla (?) nffcatis, Mk. 



(\n'bicnla itfddr'^iyoiKdfs, Mk. 
Cardiuvi kannaHeuse^ Mk. 
Protocardinm saUndense^ Mk. 
Tellimi stdpscitnhi, Mk. 
Arcopuyella incwiroides^ Mk. 
Ij'ptoHolen conrndt\ Mk. 
Miiryorita inudyentia^ Mk. 
Turn'tella kansaHfusiH^ Mk. 



The Ttirri fella kfiHsaseiniig of thifi list is a synonym of T. 
svriatiiii-(iranii1ata, Roemer, which occurs in all or nearly all 
of the terranes of the middle and upper Comanche. Mitdntht 
/tcfhritfth's, (' fipriincria texana and Sphrnodi.sras pcdmifilis oi* 
the general faiinal list are likewise common to the iiiidclicMnd 
upper ('onianchc. Prof oca rditmi safinfiyns(\ Meek, is a syno- 
nym of P. f(.r(f/ttnn,(\)u.^n s])ecies of the Denison beds and of 
the Ki<>wa shales. The specimens of this species figured by 
Meek are young examples ; but the Mentor shales yield large 
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examples of the typical form so common in the Denison beds 
and in the Kiowa shales. The Cardinm kansasense is a com- 
mon fossil of the Kiowa shales but has not been reported from 
the Denison beds. Otttreafranklhu occurs in profusion in the 
Kiowa shales and less abundantly in the Denison beds; while 
the (). (juadrupHcnta^ abundant in the Denison beds, occurs 
iinly in the upper part of the Kiowa shales, and that rather 
sparingly. Triifonta claviyera is common in the Marietta 
beds of the Denison and in the Kiowa. In his recent ar- 
ticle on ''The Choctaw and Grayson terranes of the Ari- 
etina'' (published April 5, 1896, in Colorado College Stud- 
ies, vol. 6*) the writer has noted the occurrence of the 
Yoldia microdonta in the Pawpaw clays of the Denison beds. 
It is probable that Margaritana mvdgeana, Meek, should be 
added to the list of species common to the Mentor beds and 
the Kiowa shales, as the writer's M. innreounna is closely re- 
lated to it and is likely to prove to be synonymous. The re- 
volving carina* on the shell are represented as plain in the 
ff)rmer and are apparently crenulated or granulated in the 
latter species; but this supposed difference may be due to a 
difference in the state of preservation of the specimens exam> 

ined. 

The Mentor beds are thus seen to be characterized by a 

fauna related to that of the Denison beds and still more closely 
to that of the Kiowa shales. Their fauna is, in fact, especially 
related to that of the upper part of the latter. 

The stratigraphic relation to the Kiowa shales is also close* 
While the Mentor beds generally rest upon the Permian in Sa- 
line county, they rest in part upon the Kiowa shales further 
southward, as shown by the occurrence beneath them of black 
shales amongst some of whose fossils, submitted to the writer 
from a few miles west of Lindsborg by Prof. J. A. Udden, are 
Jfotfioia sfDiieiraUenHts^ nob., and Sphenodiscuis pedernaU's, 
Roeni.; but whether they are to be considered as overlying all 
of the Kiowa or only a lower part of it, and w^hether or not 
they merge southward into the upper part of the Kiowa, are 
(|uestions that remain still unanswered. 

♦As the date of the pai^ers published in this volume bap been called 
in (lUOHtion, the writer wishes here to state that, owing to circum- 
stanc't's beyond his control, this **Fifth Annual Publication" was erro- 
neously dated "1894." Being a delayed volume, due to appear in 18d4, 
it Hhould have been inscribed, "For 1894," and the date of publication,. 
18t)5, should have been repeated at the foot of the title page. 
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I. Introduction. 

It is now generally known that the youngest stages of 
.trilobites found as fossils are minute ovate or discoid bodies, 
not more than one millimetre in length, in which the head por- 
tion greatly predominates. Altogether they present very little 
likeness to the adult form, to which, however, they are trace- 
able through a longer or shorter series of modifications. 

Since Barrande'^ first demonstrated the metamorphoses of 
trilobites, in 1849, similar observations have been made upon 
a number of different genera by Ford,'^ Walcott,-^''*^'-** Mat- 
thew,2*^» 27' 28 Salt€r,^ Callaway,*'^ and the writer.** s* "^ The 
^general facts in the ontogeny have thus become well estab- 
jished and the main features of the larval form are fairly well 
understood. 

Before the recognition of the progressive transformation 
undergone by trilobites in their development, it was the cus- 
tom to apply a name to each variation in the number of tho- 
racic segments and in other features of the test. The most 
notable example of this is seen in the trilobite now commonly 
known as Sao hirsiUn Barrande. It was shown by Barrande-^ 
that Corda*"' had given no less than ten generic and eighteen 
■specific names to different stages in the growth of this species 
alone. 

The changes taking place in the growthof an individual are 
chiefly: the elongation of the body through the gradual addi- 
tion of the free thoracic segments ; the translation of the eyes, 
when present; the modifications in the axis of the glabella ; 
the growth of the free-cheeks; and the final assumption of tlie 
mature specific characters of pygidium and ornamentation. 

In the present paper the larval stages of several species are de- 
:scribed and illustrated for the first time, and a review is under- 
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Sao hirsuta, . 
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taken of all the known early larval stages thus far described. 
This work would have no special 'interest in itself were it not 
for the fact, that, with our present understanding of trilobite 
morphology, it is possible to reach some conclusions of general 
importance, which have a direct bearing on the significance 
and interpretation of several of the leading features of the 
trilobite carapace, and incidentally upon the structure and re- 
lations of the nauplius of the higher Crustacea. 

II. The Pkotaspis. 
Barrande-*^ recognized four orders of development in the 
trilobit-es, as follows : 

I Head predominating, incomplete. 
I. ] Thorax nothing or rudimentary. 
' Pygidiwm nothing. 

TT ^ K«v'no?MJ°''''°'^^^^- \ Trinucleus ornatus, and 

II. -. Thorax nothmg. \ „ j„„^„*,,; 

/ Pygidium distinct, incomplete. ) *" Agnomis. 

I Head complete. ) 

III. j Thorax distinct, incomplete. [ Arethusina koiiinchi. 
I Pygidium distinct, incomplete. ) 

i Head complete. ) 

IV. ] Thorax complete. [ Dalmaniten hausmannu 
I Pygidium distinct, incomplete. ) 

A study of these groups shows at once that they form a 
progressive series in which the first alone is primitive. The 
others are more advanced stages of development, as shown by 
the larger size of the individuals, and their having characters 
which appear successively in the ontogeny of a species belong- 
ing to the first order of development. To attain the stage 
which is represented by actual specimens, they must have 
passed through earlier stages, which as yet have not been 
found. Furthermore, it is evident that Barrande did not con- 
sider the orders after the first as primitive, and characteristic 
of the genera cited, for, in some remarks under the third or- 
der, he says'^: "II est tres-vraisemblable, que la plupart des 
Trilobites de cette section, si ce n'est tous, devront etre un 
jour transferes dans la premic>re, par suite de la decouverte 
probable d'embryons sans segmens thoracique." 

The geological conditions necessary for the fossilization of 
the minute larval forms of trilobites are such, that only in 
comparatively rare instances are any, of the immature stages 
preserved. Lurval specimens are doubtless often overlooked 
or neglected by collectors, but generally the sediments are too 
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coarse for the preservation of these small and delicate organ- 
isms. In certain horizons and rocks, however, such remains 
are quite abundant, and complete ontological series may be 
obtained. Yet, it is not strange that series of equal complete- 
ness have not been found in all Paleozoic horizons. 

The abbreviated or accelerated development of many of the 
higher Crustacea has resulted in pushing the typical free- 
swimming, larval nauplius so far forward in the ontogeny 
that this stage is either eliminated or passed through while 
the animal is still within the egg, so that when hatched it is 
much advanced. Although the trilobites show distinct evi- 
dence of accelerated development through the earlier inherit- 
ance of certain characters which will be taken up later, yet it 
is not believed that the normal series or periods of transfor- 
mation were to any degree disturbed, since both the simplest 
and most primitive genera whose ontogeny is known and the 
most highly specialized forms agree in having a common early 
larval type. This would b3 expected from their great antiq- 
uity, their comparatively generalized and uniform structure, 
and from the fact that no sessile, attached, parasitic, land, or 
fresh- water species are known. These conditions by introduc- 
ing new elements into the ontogeny would tend to modify or 
abbreviate it in various ways, especially among the higher 
genera. 

Before discussing any of the various philosophical and the- 
oretical problems involved in an attempt to correlate the lar- 
val forms of Crustacea, a brief consideration of the known 
facts relating to the larvae of trilobites will be presented. 

Minute spherical or ovoid fossils associated with trilobiti^s 
have been described as possible trilobite eggs, by Barrande*^ 
and Walcott,'*^ but nothing is known, of course, of the embry- 
onic stages of the animals themselves. The smallest and most 
primitive organisms which have been detected, and traced 
by means of series of specimens through successive changes 
into adult trilobites, are, as stated above, little discoid or 
ovate bodies not more than (me millimeter in length, as shown 
on plates VIII and IX. It is fair to assume that w(» have here 
a general exhibition of trilobite larval stag<*s, since the ten spe- 
cies represented are from various geological horizons, beloii^j:- 
ing to the Cambrian, Ordovician and Silurian sediments, with 
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Devonian types, and showing the simple as well as the highly 
specialized forms. 

All the facts in the ontrjgeny of trilobites point to one type 
of larval structure. This is even more noticeable than among 
recent Crustacea, in which the nauplius is considered as the 
characteristic larval form. It is desirable to give a name to 
this early larval type apparently so charact<?ristic of all trilo- 
bites, and among different genera varying only in features of 
secondary importance. This stage may therefore be called 
the protaspis (TTftcoros^ primus; affrrls, scuttnn). 

The principal characters of the protaspis are the following: 
Dorsal shield minute, varying in observed species from A to 
1 mm. in length ; circular or ovoid in form ; axis distinct, more 
or less strongly annulated ; head portion predominating ; 
glabella with five annulations ; abdominal portion usually less 
than one- third the whole length of the shield, axis with from 
one to several annulations ; pleural portion smooth or grooved ; 
eyes when present anterior, marginal or submarginal; free- 
cheeks when present very narrow, marginal. 

Several moults took place during this stage before the com- 
plete separation of the pygidium or the introduction of tho- 
racic segments. When such moults are recognized, they may 
be considered as early, middle and late protaspis stages, and 
designated respectively as anaprotaspis, metaprotaspis and 
paraprotaspis. They introduced various changes, such as the 
stronger annulation of the axis, the beginning of the free- 
cheeks, and the growth of the pygidial portion from the in- 
troduction of new appendages and segments as indicated by 
additional grooves on the axis and pleura. Similar ecdyses 
occur during the nauplius stage of many living Crustacea be- 
fore a decided transformation is brought about. Certain of 
these later stages have received a distinctive name, and are 
called the metanauplius. 

It is believed that the protaspis is homologous with the 
nauplius or metanauplius of the higher Crustacea. Most of 
the reasons for fhis belief will appear later in the present 
paper; some which may be stated now are as follows: 

(1) The size of the protaspis does not differ greatly from 
that of many nauplii, and represents as large an animal as | 
could be hatched from the bodies considered as the eggs of \ 
trilobites. 
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(2) Some of the sediments carefully examined by the writer 
could preserve smaller larval trilobites were such originally 
present and provided with a chitinous test, as shown by the 
abundance of minute ostracodes, and the perfection of detail 
in these and other fossils. 

(3) The protaspis ca'n be shown to be structurally closely 
related to the nauplius, and in a more marked degree possesses 
some characters required in the theoretical crustacean an- 
cestor. 

III. Review of Larva'l Stages of Trilobites. 

Matthew*^' 28 has carefully described several early larval 
(protaspis) stages of trilobites from the Cambrian rocks of 
New Brunswick, which are very simple and primitive, and will 
be noticed lirst. 

Solenopleura robbi Hartt; plate VIII, figure 1; from the 
Cambrian of New Brunswick; after Matthew.2^ This larva is 
very minute and circular in outline ; the glabella is obscurely 
annulated and extends to the anterior margin, where it is ex- 
panded ; the neck ring is the only one well defined ; the ab- 
dominal portion is less than one- third the whole length, and 
is limited by a slight transverse furrow; no traces of eyes or 
free-cheeks discernible. 

Liosfrncus oiiangondlanu^ Hartt; plate VIII, figure 2; from 
the Cambrian of New Brunswick; after Matthew.?^ This 
form is similar to the preceding, though larger, and with the 
glabella more rapidly expanding in front. The neck segment 
is the only one which is distinct. 

It should be mentioned that most of the larval specimens 
here described and figured are preserved in fine shales and 
slates, as casts of the interior of the dorsal shield, so that 
some features are not as emphatic as on the exterior of the 
test. When well preserved, the axis always shows the typical 
five annulations on the cephalon. 

Ptychoparia linnarssoul Walcott; plate VHI, figures 3 and 
4 ; from the Cambrian of New Brunswick; after Matthew.-*^ 
The earliest stage is slightly more elongate than the preced- 
ing forms. The axis is narrow, expanding in front and ob- 
scurely annulated, ^\i^ annulations belonging to the cephalon, 
and one to the pygidiuni, which is very short and separated 
from the cephalon by a distinct groove. 
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The second stage (figure 4) is decidedly more elongate ; the 
axis is more distinctly annulated ; the occipital pleura defined ;. 
and the pygidium is larger and has an additional segment. 

Ptychoparia kinyi Meek; plate VIII, figures 6,6 and 7; 
from the Cambrian of Nevada and Utah. Figure 6 represents 
a cast of the protaspis, and shows a defined occipital ring^ 
with the axis slightly expanded and undefined in front; py- 
gidium truncate behind. Figure 6, w^hich is referred to a 
later stage (metaprotaspis) of the same species, shows the in- 
ception of several characters that have not as yet appeared in 
the previous larva?. The axis is very strongly annulated; the 
anterior lobe is nearly as long as the four posterior annula- 
tions of the cephalon, and on each side there is a furrow rep- 
resenting the eye-line of the adult; the free-cheeks are pres- 
ent as narrow marginal plates, including the genal spines; the 
pygidium shows two segments separated by a furrow. 

An adult Ptychoparia kinyi is shown in figure 7 and may 
be taken as representing the sum of the changes passed 
through in the development of larvie like the preceding, be- 
longing to the genera «S'o/cwoy>/e///7/, Liostracas and Ptycho- 
iKiria. The introduction and growth of the segments of the 
thorax are perhaps the most marked changes, but other points 
of importance to be noted are: the comparatively smaller size 
of the cephalon and its transverse form ; the limitation and 
recession of the glabella, which is now rounded in front, and 
only extends about two-thirds the length of the cephalon; the 
growth of the eyes and free-cheeks at the expense of the fixed- 
cheeks; the increased segmentation of the abdomen, shown in 
the axial and i)leural grooves on the pygidium. 

Sao hi mat a Harrande ; plate VIII, figures 8, 9, 10 and 11 ; from 
the Cambrian of Bohemia; after Barrande.-^ The specimens of 
this species are preserved as casts, and several of the features 
are therefore somewhat subdued. The earliest or anaprotaspis 
stage, represented in figure 8, is quite as primitive in most re- 
sjH'cts as any of the preceding. It is circular in outline, the 
annuhitions of the axis are distinctly shown only in the neck 
s(»gnient and pygidial portion, and the eye-line is present. In 
figure of the metaprotaspis, quite an advance is seen in the 
development of the free-cheeks and the more pronounced an- 
n Illation of the glabella, together with pleural grooves from 
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the neck segment and those of the pygidium. The next stage 
(figure 10) probably represents the close of theprotaspis stage 
(paraprotaspis) and the inception of the nepionic condition, 
when the cephalon and pygidium are distinct and before the 
development of the free thoracic segments. 

In considering the changes necessarily passed through by 
these larvie previous to attaining their adult characters (figure 
11) the most notable, aside from increase incize and addition 
of the sixteen thoracic segments, are: the appearance and 
translation of the eyes jxtri panstt with the growth of the free- 
cheeks ; the growth of the border in front of the glabella, 
which now narrows anteriorly, and terminates about one-third 
the length of the cephalon within the margin ; the less dis- 
tinct annulation of the glabella ; and the development of the 
spines and tubercles ornamenting the test. 

Triarthrtis becki Green; plate VIII, figures 12, 13, and 14; 
from the Ordovician, Utica slate, near Rome, N. Y. A larval 
form of this species was figured by the writer^ in 1893. At 
this time, the eye-line was confused with the anterior annula- 
tion of the axis, making the cephalon appear to have six in- 
stead of five annulations. A recent examination of a large 
number of specimens shows that five is the invariable number, 
as here represented. Two protaspidian stages of this species 
have been noticed, differing chiefly in the size of the pygidium. 
Both agree in showing a strongly annulated axis, not ex- 
panded in front and terminating some distance within the 
margin. From the first annulation, a slightly elevated ridge 
on each side indicates the eye-line, and extends to the mar- 
ginal eye-lobe. The adult form (figure 14) shows in addition 
to several characters noted in the previous species, the nearly 
complete loss of the two anterior annulations of the glabella ; 
the disappearance of the eye-line ; and the development of a 
row of nodes along the axis, from the neck segment to the 
proximal segment of the pygidium. 

Acidanpitt tuhemihifii (.'onrad; plate IX, figures 1, 2 and 3; 
from the Lower Helderberg group, Albany county, Nt'w York.^ 
Several of these remarkable larva* have been found pert'ectly 
silicified in a limestone from which they have been freed bv 
etching. In general form, tliey resemble tlie second larval 
stage of iSVfo (plate VIII, figure 9), but the pygidium is sh(>rter 
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■and the glabella does not expand and terminate in the ante- 
rior margin. No eye-line is present, but the eye-lobes may be 
seen a little within the margin. The glabella has the charac- 
teristic number of annulations; margin provided with a row 
t)f denticles; genal angles extended into spines; jjygidium 
with four spines. 

The adult condition (figure 3) shows that the eyes have 
moved inwards and backwards to near the neck segment. The 
glabella has lost its annulations and is broken up into a me- 
tlian lobe with two smaller ones on each side, while the neck 
ring is projected into a spine. The changes noted here are 
much more profound than in any of the preceding genera, 
since Acfdaifpis is one of the most highly specialized of trilo- 
bites in its glabellar structure and elaborat-e ornamentation. 
The protaspis, too, partakes of this specialization, and, al- 
though the general form of the shield and the annulation of 
the axis are as primitive as in Trtarthrns, yet the character- 
istic spinosity of the genus appears even at this early stage 
and is a marked instance of acceleration of development. 

Arfjes consanguineiis Clarke; plate IX, figure 4; from the 
Lower Helderberg group, Albany county. New York. A sin- 
gle larval form of this type has been found and at first was 
provisionally referred to Phaethotudes.^ The recent publica- 
tion by Clarke,^^ of Arges eonsaiujHhieitu from the same horizon, 
and a comparison of the larva with the description and with 
<;onsiderable additional material, renders it now possible to 
-determine definitely the relations of this interesting form. As 
the main details of structure in Aridaapis and Aryes are so 
similar, the transformations undergone by the larva are much 
ttlike in each case. The young Aryes likewise shows the same 
acceleration in the development of the spines and surface or- 
namentation, and the retention of the primitive features of 
the glabella. The specimen seem in figure 4 represents a late 
larval stage (paraprotaspis), as shown by the transverse form 
of the cephalon and the larger size of the pygidium. 

ProY'tus iKimuHculHif Hall; plate IX, figures 5, 6 and 7 ; 
rtiea slate, near Romc\ New York. Two larval stages of this 
spt'cics have bi^iMi found. The younger (figure 5) is smooth, 
l)r(>adly ovate, .72 mm. long, and widest in front; axis dis- 
tinctly annulated, cylindrical on the cephalon, tapering on the 
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pygidium ; eyes nearly transverse to the axis, very large and 
prominent, situated on the anterior margin, separated only by 
the axis. The specimen represented in figure 6 is in the para- 
protaspis stage, and measures .96 mm. in length. It shows 
an advance over the other in its size, its larger pygidium with 
grooved pleura, and the beginning of the recession of the eyes. 

The adult of this small species is shown in outline enlarged 
two diameters, in figure 7. The principal changes from the 
larva which should be noticed are : the loss of the four ante- 
rior annulations of the glabella, the neck segment being the 
only one wholly defined, although the basal lobes represent 
remnants of the next anterior ; the translation of the eyes 
backward as far as the pleura of the neck segment, and the 
change from a transverse to a parallel position with respect 
to the axis. 

In the original description of this species,^^ no mention was 
made of line undulating stria? ornamenting the entire dorsal 
surface of the test, nor of the basal lobes of the glabella. Both 
these features are present in the type specimen, which is from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as well as in all the specimens from the 
Utica slate, near Rome, New York. With these additional 
characters, the species is very closely related to Pro'etuit 
(leconts Barrande. 

DalmuHitea social is Barrande; plate IX, figures 8-11; from 
the Ordovician of Bohemia ; after Barrande.*^ A nearly com- 
plete series of the growth stages of this species is given by 
Barrande. The earliest, or anaprotaspis, stage found (figure 
8) exhibits an outline and axis similar to Acidfispis. The 
eyes are quite large and situated, as in the same stage of 
Proi'ftts, transverse to the axis, on the anterior border. Genal 
angles present, but in this case not produced by the free- 
cheeks as in Sao and Pfychoparia: glabella strongly annulated, 
increasing in diameter anteriorly, although not expanding at 
the frontal margin as in Nrro, etc. In the two following stages 
(figures 9, 10), the pygidium increases in size, and the pleura 
are defined. To reach maturity ( figure 11), eleven segmentv< 
are developed in the thorax, tiie jrlab(*lla becomes more promi- 
nently developed in fr(»nt, but the five annulations are main- 
tained. 'I'he eves have travelled in and back as Far as the 
third head segment, and their longer axes have swung around 
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into a position parallel with the axial line, as in Proetus. 
The pygidiuni has added many new segments, and the extrem- 
ity is prolonged into a spine. 

Before proceeding further in the discussion of the protaspis, 
it is necessary to notice a number of forms of young trilobites 
which have heretofore been referred to the embryonic and lar- 
val stages, but which are now believed to belong to stages 
later than the protaspis. 
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Figure 1. Aqnoatus nudus Beyr. ; after Barrande. 

Fioi'RK 2. Agtimtvs rex Barr. ; after Barrande. 

Figure :i. Trinticleim omatus Stemb. ; after Barrande. 

Figure 4. Hydrocepkalvs »aturnoide» Barr. ; after Barrande. 

Figure 5. Hudrocephnlus rarena Barr. ; after Barrande. 

Figure 0. OleneUua {Me»onacis) osaphoUleB Emmons; Ford collection ; original. 

Figure 7. Olenellns (Metonacis) aaaphoidea Emmons : after Ford. 
Figure 8. OleneUua {Meaonacia) aaaphoidea Emmons ; after Walcott. 

Bedsides the truly elementary forms described by Barrande 
nnd already noticed (iSV/f> hinnifn and Dalmant'tes socialts)^ 
there are others which he referred to his second, third and 
fourth orders of development.-^ Among these Afjuosttts may be 
taken first. The young(»st forms of AffaostHs iutdftif and A. 
rt\i' (figures 1, 2) measure respectively 2 and 1.3 mm. in length, 
and the adults 18 and 15 mm. The earliest stages of the gen- 
era shown on plates VIII and IX in(»a8ure less than 1 mm., 
while the adults are more than 25 mm., with the exception of 
Prnrftia parvhiscvUts, which is seldom more than 10 mm. long, 
though this species has a protaspi;^ .72 mm. in length. The 
cephahm and pygidium of the youngest known Atfuostttfi are 
(Iiiitr separate and distinct, which is not the case with the 
typical protaspis stage. It therefore seems probaV)le that on 
account of tlie comparatively large size and advanced 8true- 
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ture of the youngest stages observed, the elementary forms of 
this genus are as yet unknown, and possibly the extreme tenu- 
ity of the test in the protaspis has prevented their preserva- 
tion. In the same way the young of Triniicleiis (figure 3) 
show a separate eephalon and pygidium, and the specimens 
are in a much more advanced stage of development than the 
protaspis of Proetus, shown on plate IX, figure 5. An evi- 
dence of age is furnished, also, in the transverse shape of the 
head, which, in typical elementary forms, is longer than wide, 
instead of wider than long. 

The youngest specimens of Arethusina koniucki^ figured by 
Barrande,^ are 2 mm. or upwards in length and have seven or 
more free thoracic segments, with the eephalon wider than 
long. The facts of ontogeny show that younger stages must 
be admitted in which the number of segments diminishes to 
nothing, continuing down to a form agreeing with the pro- 
taspis of other genera. 

It has already been suggested* that the species described by 
Barrande* under the generic name of llydrocephalns are prob- 
ably the young of Paradoxides, This conclusion receives fur- 
ther support from the undoubted young of OleneUua, a related 
genus, which in its immature stages bears a strong resem- 
blance to Hydrocephalus, The youngest examples of the lat- 
ter have a distinct pygidium, a well-developed eephalon, and 
large eye-lobes at the sides of the glabella, as in adult forms. 
Free-cheeks were evidently present though not generally pre- 
served. See figures 4 and 5. 

The young of Olenellus asaphoides^ described and illustrated 
by Ford22 and Walcott,*** •* also present a number of features 
considerably in advance of a typical protaspis. The imma- 
ture characters are mainly the large size of the eephalon and 
the distinct annulation of the axis. The post-protaspidian 
characters are the distinct and separate pygidium, the adult 
position of the eyes, and the apparently well-developed free- 
cheeks. In figure 7, after Ford,-- the outer pair of spines be- 
longs to the free-cheeks, the other pair being formed bv the 
pleural extensions of the glabella, which were eall(»d the in- 
terocular spines. See also figures and S. 

The young specimen of Pft/r/nt/nn-iff iimnilv Salter sp., ti to- 
ured and noticed by Callaway,**^ is 1.5 mm. in length, and 
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agrees, as far as can be determined without seeing the origi- 
nal, with what is known of other species of the same genus. 
It probably belongs to a stage later than the protaspis. 

Matthew'** has carefully described some small cephala of 
CfenorephabiH (Har(ella) matthewi and Conocoryphe (BaiU- 
efia) bailey i, from the Cambrian of New Brunswick. The fact 
of their being separate cephala, transverse in form, and from 
2 to 8 mm. in length, is sufficient to show that they do not 
represent the youngest stages of these species. 

The immature examples of A(jnoHtuit, Tn'nuclus^ Areihvsina^ 
Paradojctflett, Olenellus, CtenocephaluH and Cotioc.oryphe^ here 
briefly noticed are of great interest in a study of the ontog- 
eny of the various species to which they pertain. In the pres- 
ent paper, however, it is intended chiefly to establish the pri- 
mary larval characters of the trilobites, and therefore only the 
earliest stages are considered. Under the genera just men- 
tioned, the writer has endeavored to show that as yet their 
cmtogeny cannot be traced as far back as the stage which ha& 
been defined as the profanpin. Therefore, any general notions 
of first larval forms must at present be based on the genera Sol- 
enoplfnra, Liftsfrarttit, Pfychoparia, Sao, Tn'arfhnis, Acidaspitty 
ProY'ftts and Dalmanites, 

IV. Analysis ok Variations in Tkilobite LAKViE. 

After taking a general survey of the earliest known larval 
stages of trilobites figured on plates VIII, IX, it is evident that 
an accurate and detailed description of any one would not ap- 
[)ly to any other except in certain broad characters. To formu- 
late a definition of the protaspis applicable to all, as has been 
done previously (p. 169), it is necessary to neglect or eliminate 
sf)me rather striking charact^*r8 which should now be men- 
tioned. A few features thus omitted are considered as very 
primitive larval characters, while others are modifications in- 
troduced in higher or later genera through the operation of 
the law of earlier inheritance. 

Yv(m\ the V)est evidence now obtainable, the eyes have mi- 
grated from the ventral side, first forward to the margin and 
then backward over the cephalon to their adult position, 
thus agreeing with Bernard's conclusions.'- Therefore, the 
nujst primitive larvte should present no evidence of eyes 
on the dorsal shield, and naturally there would be no free- 
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cheeks visible. Just such conditions are satisfied in the 
youngest larva of Ptychoparin^ Soletiopleura and Lfosfractfn, 
which are the most primitive genera whose protaspis is known. 
The eye-line is present in the later larval and adolescent stages 
of these genera, and persists to the adult condition. In *SV/o it 
has been pushed forward to the earliest protaspis, and is also 
found in the two known larval stages of Triarthrns, Sao re- 
tains the eye-line throughout life, but in Triarthrus the adult 
has no traces of it, and none of the higher and later genera 
studied has an eye- line at any stage of development. Mat- 
thew has considered this feature as especially characteristic 
of most of the Cambrian genera, and now it is further shown 
to be a character first appearing in the later larval stages of 
certain genera {Pfifchoparia^ <?tc.), next in the larval stages 
(iSrto), then disappearing from adult stages (Triarfhrtts), and 
finally pushed out of the ontogeny altogether {Acidaspis, Dal- 
manifes^ etc.). The eyes are visible on the margin of the dor- 
sal shield after the paraprotaspis stage, later than the eye-line 
in Ptf/choparia, iSofenopfeara, Lionfracftit^ Sao and Triarthrns: 
but in the other genera through acceleration they are present 
in all the protaspis stages, and persist to the mature, or ephe- 
bic, condition, moving in from the margin to near the sides of 
the glabella. 

The changes in the glabella are equally important and in- 

\ teresting. Throughout the larval stages, the axis of the ceph- 

alon is five-segmented or annulated, indicating the presence of 
as many paired appendages on the ventral side. In its sim- 

/ plest and most primitive state, it expands in front, joining and 

forming the anterior margin of the head (larval Ptitchoparia, 
Sao), During later growth it becomes rounded in front and 
terminates within the margin. In higher genera through ac- 
celeration it is rounded and well-defined in front even in the 
earliest larval stages and often ends within the margin (lar- 
val Triarthrus, Acidaspi.s), From these common types of sim- 
ple, pentamerous glabelhe, all the diverse forms among adult 
individuals of various genera have been derived, through 
changes affecting any or nil of the lobes. The modifications 
usually take place in the anterior lobes first, and gradually in- 
volve the others, thougli rarely disturbing the neck segniciit 
which is the most persistent of all. Six lobes are occasion- 
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ally found in the glabella of some species. They do not indi- 
cate an additional pair of limbs, for the extra lobe is produced 
{a) by division of the anterior lobe through the greater or less 
<jxtent of the eye-line across the axis, as in Oleuellttif, Paradox- 
idea and (><jy(iin : or (6) by the marked development of mus- 
cular fulcra, which are supposed to be connected with the 
hypostoma. 

The next structures not especially noticeable in all stages 
of the protaspis are the free-cheeks, which usually manifest 
themselves in the meta- or paraprotaspis stages, though some- 
times even later. Since they bear the visual areas of the eyes, 
their appearance on the dorsal shield is practically simultan- 
eous with these organs; and before the eyes have travelled 
over the margin, the free-cheeks must be wholly ventral in posi- 
tion. They are very narrow when first discernable (plate VIII, 
figures 6, 9 and 10), and in Pytchoparia^Sao, etc., include the 
genal angles, but in Dalmaniten they extend only a short dis- 
tance below the eyes. 

The remaining features of the protaspis which here require 
notice are the pleural furrows and the pygidium. The pleura 
from the anterior segments of the glabella are occasionally 
shown, as in the young of Olenellft.s (figure 6), but usually the 
pleura of the neck segment are the first and only ones to be 
distinguished on the cephalon, the others being so intimately 
coalesced as to lose all traces of their individuality. This 
makes the cranidium, or head shield, exclusive of* the free- 
cheeks, consist of the fused lateral extensions or pleura of the 
head segments, as already noticed by Bernard.^- The possible 
pleural or segmental nature of the free-cheeks will be noticed 
later. 

The distinct pleura of the pygidium appear soon after the 
anaprotaspis stage, and in some genera (Sao, DaimanffeH) are 
even more marked than in the adult state, much resembling 
separate segments. The growth of the pygidium is very con- 
siderable through the protaspis stages. At first it is less than 
one- third the length of the dorsal shield, but by the successive 
addition of segments, it soon becomes nearly one-half as long. 
In some genera it is completed before the appearance of the 
free thoracic segments, though usually new segments are add- 
ed during the adolescence of the animal. 
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A number of genera present adult eharacters, which agree 
closely with some of the larval features noticed in this section, 
and are important in a phylogenetic study of the trilobites. 
The main features of the cephalon in the simple protaspis 
forms of Soleaopleura^ Liostravus and Pft/choparia, are re- 
tained to maturity in such genera as CoraiiHin and Acontheus^ 
which have the glabella expanded in front, joining and form- 
ing the anterior margin. They are also without eyes or eye- 
line. Ctenocephalus retains the archaic glabella nearly to ma- 
turity, and likewise shows eye-lines and the beginnings of the 
free-cheeks (larval Sao), Conovoryphe and Pfychoparia are 
still further advanced in having the glabella rounded in front, 
and terminated within the margin (larva of Triarthrun). 
These facts and others of a similar nature show that there are 
characters appearing in the adults of later and higher gen- 
era, which successively make their appearance in the protaspis 
stage, sometimes to the exclusion or modification of structures 
present in the most primitive larva. Thus the larvw of Dal- 
manites or Proetutt, with their prominent eyes, and glabella 
distinctly terminated and rounded in front, have characters 
which do not appear in the larval stages of ancient genera, 
but which may appear in their adult stages. Evidently such 
modifications have been acquired by the action of the law of 
earlier inheritance, or tachygenesis. Altogether it seems that 
we have represented on plates VIII and IX a progressive series 
of first larval stages in exact correlation with adult forms, the 
latter also constituting a progressive series, structurally and 
geologically. 

A summary of the features added to the dorsal shield of the 
anaprotaspis stage of acceleration during the evolution of the 
class, from the simpler forms of Cambrian times to the later 
and more highly differentiated Dalmanif.es, Procfus and Acid- 
asp is, would include: the free-cheeks; the eyes; the more 
strongly lobed glabella, rounded in front ; the transient eye- 
line ; the genal angles ; and the ornaments of the test. 

These additions, as may be seen by reference to plates VII 1 
and IX, considerably complicate and modify the [)rimitive 
protaspis, but, as previously mentioned, it does not lose any 
of its essential structures. Besides, it is j)ossiblo to trace the 
origin and significance of the ac(|uired characters, and thus to 
assign to each its true value. 
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V. Antk^vity of the Trilobites. 

The superlative age of the trilobiten has been generally rec- 
ognized, and is too well known to require more than a passing 
notice. Even in the earliest Cambrian, they bear evidence of 
great antiquity in their diversified form, their larval modifi- 
cations, and their polymerous head and caudal shield, all of 
which features show that trilobite phylogeny must reach far 
back into pre-Cambrian times. 

Not only are the smallest species found in the Cambrian 
( A(/nostns), but also many of the largest (ParndojcUles), There 
is a great range of variation in the number of free thoracic 
segments, varying from two in Aynoatus to twenty in Paradox^ 
ifff's. The pygidium likewise shows extreme variation of from 
two to upwards of t^n ankylosed segments. The eyes may be ab- 
sent as in AyrwsftiH and Microdiscmt, or very large as in Pnra- 
ditxides^ though both in this respect and in the number of 
somites, free or fused, the Cambrian genera are exceeded in la- 
ter deposits. In ornamentation and spiniform processes, the 
Cambrian species show considerable development though not 
as great as others since that time. However, the wide varia- 
tions they do present in this particular indicates differentia- 
tion and specialization considerably removed from the begin- 
ning of the trilobite phylum. 

The acquisition of distinct larval stages could only have 
been reached through a long series of changes in ancestral 
forme. The composition of the cephalon and caudal shield 
indicates a derivation from some primitive form, probably 
annelidan, in which, through adaptation to special require- 
ments, certain polar segments became fused, forming very 
distinct terminal body regions. Furthermore, the tribolit«9 
are the only large division of the Arthropoda which has 
become extinct. The Merostomata and Phyllocarida, cul- 
minated a little laU^r, though still represented by living 
species, but all the other divisions apparently have continued 
to increase since their inception during Paleozoic time. The 
only known arthropod contemporaries of the trilobites in the 
Cambrian are the Merostomata, Ostracoda, Phyllopoda, and 
Phyllocarida, all of the higher forms apparently having de- 
veloped since that time. A more graphic view of the geolog- 
ical range and distribution of the arthropods is represented in 
the following table: 
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Haviiin thus Tht rfviewed thf fcHturi-s of tin- iiriitiitivf pro- 
taspis and Bonif of th<- chnriicters it acquired throiifili furlier 
inherit a net', togethtr with the comparative a^e ot the ditfci-- 
ent groups of arthropods, it niuct lie conceded, that, in inter- 
preting pruptaccan phylogen.y from the facta of ontogeny, the 
trilobiteK, no far un they show structure, are entith'd to flrsl 
place. Moreover, nin<-e the appendages are quite fully known 
and from them the trilohite proven to he a most fjencralized 
and primitive cruwtaecan, still greater relianee can lie placc<I 
on deductions based uj^m a study of this ty|ie. The recent 
discoveries of the aiiteiuiie and the exact details of trilobite 
structure, together with the larval homologies here miidc and 
the com-ordancc of trilobites with the thetiretienl original 
eruetueean leave almost no doubt as to their true crustacean 
affinities. Woodward,'" from another point of view, rfraehes 
the same opinion by saying: "The trilobita, being certainly 
amongnt the carlieRt forms of erustaecH with which we are ac- 
quainted, cannot be removed from that class without destroy- 
ing ilis ancestral record." 

VI. Restoration ok tuk Pkotasms. 

At first thought, the attempt to reennstrnet the ventral si<le 
of the trilohite protaspis may seem a little hazardous or pre- 
mature, but a careful eonsideriition »f nil the data leads the 
writer to undertake this with siune c<jnfidenee. 
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Th(» gcMiiis Triarfhrn/iii, taken for the basis of this restora- 
tion, as it is to-day the best known of all the trilobites, and 
its ventral structure has been ascertained to a degree of per- 
fection of detail which compares favorably with many of the 
recent crustaceans^'''^'*' The writer.has studied the structure 
of many adult and immature specimens some of them not more 
than 5 mm. in length, so that fortunately the appendages are 
known at many stages of growth. Especially are the young 
and rudimentary limbs near the extremity of the pygidium 
in adolescent individuals of considerable morphological inter- 
est, for they agree closely with the ph^'llopodiform trunk ap- 
j>cndages in the metanauplius of Apfts, and protozoea of Kn- 
jthati.siti, or in a general way, with the still more rudimentary 
trunk limbs in the nauplius stages of these and other forms. 

It has been definitely ascertained that thecephalon in trilo- 
l)ites bears five pairs of jointed appendages or lirabs.^ In lar- 
val or immature specimens, and in adults in whicH the glabella 
retains its primitive structure, this number is indicated on the 
dorsal shield by the five lobes or annulations of the glabella, 
including the neck ring. These may therefore be taken as 
representing, in so far, the original segmentation of the head, 
and agree with what is generally accepted as the primitive 
structure in modern true Crustacea. The head portion of the 
protaspis clearly shows this pentasomitic structure, and evi- 
dently carried a corresponding number of paired limbs on the 
ventral side. It has also been demonstrated that the annula- 
ti(»ns on the axis of the pygidium correspond to the number 
of paired limbs beneath, exclusive, of course, of the anal seg- 
ment, lien*, too, it is possible to tell from the pygidial por- 
tion of the ])rotaspis the number of lim])s present during life. 
The j)rotaspis of 2'ria/'tJirtf.s^ represented in plate VIII, figure 
l:^, on this basis had five pairs of limbs attached to the head 
portion and two pairs to the pygidium. 

Next, as to the composition and form of these elementary 
protaspis limbs, it is safe to assume that the anterior pair, 
c()rresponding to the antennules, must be uniramous since 
they are so during all the young and adult stages observed, 
and since this form is common to all nauplius stages of modern 
Crustacea, and is rec(»gnized as primitive and elementary for 
the class. There is apparently a greater similarity in the 
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larval antennules than between any other appendages, anil as 
ApuH and KfipJuntsin have these in a very generalized fdrin, 
they are taken as tyiK's of the first pair of limbs of the trilo- 
bite protaspis, as shown in plate X, fif^ure 1 (I). It should 
be noted, too, that the antennules of the trilobites arise from 
the sides of the upper lip or hypostoma, as in the nauj)lius. 

The other head appendages are typically branched, though 
in man}^ of the recent Crustacea they lose* this character after 
the larval stages. Ks])ecially is this true of the third pair of 
limbs, which ])ecome modified into the mandibles. In trilo- 
bites the primitive biramous structure of the head limbs per- 
sists to adult stages, occurring also in limbs of all the posterior 
segments where they become more and more phyllopodiforni.'' 
In the restoration of the protaspis it seems only necessary to 
append this archaic type of limb to each segment, agreeing as 
it does in form and structure with the rudimentarv limbs of 
older stages and with the nauplius and metanaui>lius stages 
of Apiis. 

It cannot be doubted that the protaspis hail five pairs of 
limbs on the head portion and one or more on the pygidiuni, 
and although these are the main points necessary to prove the 
argument in the next section, on the nauplius, yet it sec^nis 
perfectly warrantable and better for graphic purposes to at- 
tach the required number of elementary limbs to the ventral 
side of the protaspis, as represented in plate X, figure 1. 

There are other organs and structural details occurring in 
the nauplius and in adult trilobites, which deserve recogni- 
tion in a restoration of the protaspis stage. First among these 
is the labrum, or upper lip. Nowhere is this plate s(» well 
developed and so striking a ventral feature as among the tril- 
obites. There can be no hesitation, therefore, in accepting 
this as characteristic of the protaspis. 

The trilobites and most recent crustaceans have a metas- 
toma, or lower lip. This is already developed in the nauplius 
stage of some Crustacea, as Eiiittunisia and l^enens^ and prob- 
ably represents an early larval character. It usually appear^ 
as a median plate divided into two small plates, or lapi)ets, 011 
each side of the median line, jxjsterior to the mouth, and is 
thus represented in the restoreil protas])is. As it (k-ciiis on a 
segment bearing also a pair of legs and has no separate iumi- 
romere, it cannot well be considered as n^presenting a siniiitr. 
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An anal opening is found in most nauplii, especially in 
those* of the non-parasitic Crustacea, and in those in which 
this stage is normal and free-swimming. The protaspis, as 
representing a free-swimming larval stage of trilobitcs, there- 
fore, i)rol)ab]y possessed an anal opening. 

The only character represented in the restoration which is 
accepted purely from analogy is the median unpaired eye. 
This organ is almost universally present in the nauplius, and 
is regarded as a very primitive character wherever found. 

The n<»xt and last structures to be noticed are the free- 
clicM'ks and the beginnings of the paired eyes, as shown in 
l)hite X, figure 1 (//, or). Their existence has already been 
indicated in the descriptions and observations of the protaspis 
and its derived characters, and need not be repeated here. Ap- 
parently the nauplius presents nothing homologous, unless 
possibly the frontal sensory organs of Apiat, Balanus, Peneus, 
etc., may be taken as such. The paired eyes and frontal sen- 
sory organs are close together and seem to have some intimate 
connection, for, as the paired eyes develop, the latter dwindle 
and disappear. Likewise in the trilobites the free-cheeks bear 
the visual areas, and may be almost whollv converted into 
eyes as in ^T^fjlina {f'tf<'fojttfffe). 

The greater or less separation of the cerebral ganglia in the 
cluetopods and in some of the lower crustacea leads to the 
idea tfmt the free-cheeks in trilobites are the pleura of an oe- 
culiferous head segment, which otherwise is lost. If the hy- 
postoma is homologous with the annelid prostomium, as urged 
by Hernarll'^ then the free-cheeks may be considered as rep- 
resenting th<* second procephalic segment, which is the num- 
ber re(|uir(»d on the supposition that each neuromere corres- 
j)c>nds to a somite. There is a separate neuromere to each 
nies(Klermic metamere posterior to the head, and from analogy 
we should expect that each neuromere in the head would 
represiMit an original segment, especially as it can be demon- 
strated that the head is composed of consolidated or fused 
segments ( Kingsley-*). 

Having thus shown the probable ventral structure of the 
]>rotaspis, we are i)repared to nutke some general observations 
on tile larval type of modern ('rustacea known as the yfUfpfius. 
H«tor<^ doing this it is well to emphasize again that there is 
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very positive* evidence, amounting virtually to certainty, that 
the protaspis had five pairs of limbs attached to the cephalic 
portion, behind which was an abdominal portion containing 
the formative elements out of which all the posterior somites 
and appendages were developed. 

VII. The Crustacean Nauplius. 

The name Xaiipliint was first used b}' O. F. Miiller-^to desig- 
nate a minute crustacean believed to represent an adult animal. 
Afterwards it was found to be a larval stage of (jiflops, but 
because it agreed in structure with the larva* of many other 
Crustacea the name was retained for that type of larval form 
and is now in general use. Primarily it is sui)posed to rei)re- 
sent the first free-swimming stage after the escape of the ani- 
mal fnmi the k^^^. However, many species are (|uite fully devc^l- 
oped when leaving the egg, and undergo comparatively slight 
subsetjuent metan Drphoses, and in these and other speries 
there may be developed in the egg an embryo having some (»f 
the characters of the nauplius. Therefore, the term is also 
applied to all castas where a certain assemblage of nauplian 
characters occurs in the development of any crustacean. Thus 
it may be considered as a stage of development not restricted 
to a definite period of ontogeny. 

The adult Aftns possesses so many naui)lian features, and in 
its development passes through such simple metamorphost^s, 
that it has been aptl}' considered by Bernard^^ as a naujilius 
grown to maturity. Balfour' also states that the chief j)oint (»f 
interest in the development of vt/>/^v **is the fact of the primi- 
tive Nauplius form becoming gradually (converted without any 
special metamorphoses into the adult condition."* This form, 
together with the nauplii of other crustaceans and the study of 
the larval and adult characters of the trilobites, ought to nf- 
ford definite knowledge of the characters possessed by the iin- 
cestral forms of the Crusatcea. 

Before farther examining the naui)lius it \\\i\\ be well tostat** 
the characters, which, on the grounds of comparative nnntoiuy 
and phylogeny, are Ix^lieved U) represent the primitive jidiilt 
crustacean. It will be seen that, in many resj)eets. tlie trilnl>it<' 

♦The adult Apim properly has five jiairs of ee])halie limbs. A sixth 
pair of appendages has been correlated as inaxillipedt's. tliim^h fi«»ni 
their innervation tliey s<'eni to be inetastiunie aiul h<)in«>ln«r()us with th.^ 
chilaria of Linnilns. 
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recalls this type, but, as already suggested, is removed some 
distance from the prototype, although in itself a most primi- 
tive erustneean. Lang^'> gives a very comprehensive de- 
scription of the racial form, as follows: **The original Crustace- 
an was an elongated animal, consisting of numerous and 
tolerably horaonomous segments. The head segment was fused 
with the 4 subsequent trunk segments to form a cephalic re- 
gion, and carried a median frontal eye, a pair of simple ante- 
rior antenna*, a second pair of biram(»se antennte and 3 pairs 
of biramose oral limbs, which already served to some extent for 
taking food. F*rom the posterior cephalic region proceeded an 
in tegumental fold which, as dorsal shield, covered a larger 
or smaller portion of the trunk. The trunk segments were 
each provided with one pair of biramose limbs. Besides the 
median eye there were 2 frontal sensory organs. The nervous 
system consisted of brain, oesophagael commissures and seg- 
mental ventral chord, with a double ganglion for each segment 
and pair of limbs. The heart was a long contractile dorsal 
vessel with numerous pairs of ostia segmentally arranged. In 
the racial form the sexes were separate, the male with a pair 
of testes, the female with a pair of ovaries, both with paired 
<lucts emerging externall}^ at the bases of a pair of trunk limbs. 
The excretory function was carried on by at least 2 pairs of 
glands, the anterior pair (antennal glands.) emerging at the 
base of the second pair of antennae, the posterior (shell glands) 
at the base of the second pair of maxilhe. The mid-gut possi- 
bly had segmentally arranged diverticula (hei)atic invagina- 
tions)." 

The characters ascribed to the typical nauplius have been 
s<»lected mainly on the principle of general average. They do 
not satisfy the theoretical demands resulting from a compara- 
tive morphological study nor are they consistent with the ac- 
cej)ted requirements of an ancestral type of the Crustacea. 
Claus'** urges that the nauplius is a moditied or secondary lar- 
val form, and the writer now hopes to farther substantiate this 
view, and partly to reconstruct the naui)lius from internal evi- 
dence and from its more primitive representative, the protas- 
|)is of the trilobites. 

The usual fetaures attributed to the nauplius are: three 
pairs of appendages, afterwards forming two pairs of antennae 
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and the mandibles; the first pair is uniranious and sensoiy in 
function ; the seeond and third pairs are biramous, swimming 
appendages; body usually unsegmented; anteriorly there is a 
single median eye, and a large labrum, or*upper lip; an ali- 
ment ray canal bent anteriorly, and ending in an anus near the 
posterior end of the body ; a d(»rsal shield ; the second pair of 
antenna* are innervated from a sub-cesophageal ganglion. 
Frontal sense organs and a rudimentary metastoma &re some- 
times present. The trunk and abdominal regions are not gen- 
erally ditferentiated. 

Balfour' remarks of the nauplius that: **In most instances 
it does not e.r(icfly conform to the above type, and the diver- 
gences are more considerable in the Phyllopods than in most 
other groups.'' This variation is indeed quite marked among 
nearly all the groups besides the phyll(»pods and furnishes the 
facts f(»r the conclusion, that the hexapodous condition is not 
primitive. 

On plate X are representt^d s<»me of the leading types of 
nauplius structun*, taken chietiy from the excellent compila- 
tion by Faxon.*-' Ht»aring in mind the typical and average 
characters of this larva, some of the variations will be briefly 
reviewed. 

The naui)lius of Afms^ represented in plate X, figure 2, 
shows the rudiments of five trunk segments, which in a later 
stage (figure 8) devek»p phyllopodiform api)endages belonging 
to sixth, seventh, and eighth i)airs of limbs. They are the an- 
terior trunk ai)pendages and appear at a time when the fourth 
cephalic pair is a mere rudiment while the fifth is entirely un- 
developed. The fourth and fifth pairs of head ai)pendages evi- 
dently must have some existence, though undeveloped in the 
nauplius. The physical conditions of nauplius life i)robably do 
not require th(»m. and they therefore remain for a time quies- 
cent or undeveloped. 

In figures 4, 5, 8, and (5, r(*sp(*ctively. of limnrln'pt's, Arffun'ti, 
LviitoiUtni, and Li ntmiiiin^ the first pair of api>endages becomes 
progressively shortened, until, in the last, they almost disap- 
pear, fji'itftnlnrn (figure 8) and Lt'itidnms (figure 7) also have 
rudimentary trunk segments and apjxMulages (// ). Figures 1» and 
10, of 1)(^i)hniii aiul Maimi (from surninrr eggs ), show hr>w rudi- 
mentary the nauplius Jippendages may ])ec(une when this stage 
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is pass<Kl within tin* egg. Even a more marked reduction is ex- 
hibited in the embryoH of J^nfiFmon and Asfarns (figures 25 and 
26). ( i/r/ojts is a very normal form, though even here in a sec- 
ond nau{)lius stage (figure 12), a fourth pair of limbs is devel- 
oped. 

Examples have been cited showing the reduction and obso- 
les(»ence of the anterior antenn«e, or first pair of nauplius limbs, 
and some cases will now be cited in which the third pair also 
becomes reduced and rudimentary. Arhfheres (figure 14) and 
J/ //x/.v (figure 22) afford instances of this variation. The for- 
nu'r is of additional interest, as showing that the appendages 
from the fourth to the eighth, may be developed, while the third 
remains quiescent, and that the second pair, typically biramous, 
is here unbranched. Similarly, in JW//.v/.v, Xebnlia (figure 19), 
and especially in ('i/pn';< (figure 18), the nauplius limbs are 
simple. The embryo of Lt/ri/er (figure 24) and a late nauplius 
stage of Kiiphini:n'a (figure 21) are also of moment, in showing 
the beginnings of the metastoma (w*/) with the two maxillae 
and first maxillipedes. 

It appears from the foregoing facts, that enough has been 
shown t(» prove the marked variations in the number and state 
ol' development of the nauplius appendages, and to reach the 
conclusion, that potentially five pairs ol* cephalic appendages 
are present. The two posterior pairs are th(» ones usually not 
developed until after some of the trunk limbs appear. Very 
satisfactory explanations have been offered as to why the first 
three pairs have been selected by the larva, although it does not 
seem to have been r(»cogniz<»d that the fourth and fifth have 
been more or less suppressed during the evoluti(ui of the class. 
Lang-'' accounts for the three pairs of nauplian limbs by say- 
ing that: *'\\\ a young larva which, like the Xaupliifs, is 
hat<*hed (»arly from the ^^^^^ only a few of the organs most nec- 
essary for independent life and independent ac(|uisition of food 
can b(* develoi)ed. The 8 most anterior pairs of limbs which 
serve fur swimming may be described as such most necessary 
organs. The third pair perhaps belongs to this category, be- 
cause as mouth parts, generally provided with masticatory pro- 
cesses, thcv serve not onlv witn th<» others for locomotion, but 
al<(» for conducting food to the oral aperture." 

Another point in favor of the original pentamerous composi- 
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tion of the cephalic portion of the nuupliiis or ])r()t()iuiiipliiis i>; 
the dorsal shield which is present in many forms, and is consid- 
ered (ride Bernard*!) as a dorsal fold of the fifth segment. So 
that in reviewing the naupliiis structures, we find here and 
there evidences of the entire series of head segments. 

Now, since the protaspis fulfils the rquirements hy having 
five well-developed cei)halic segments, and is besides the oldest 
crustacean larva known, it is believed that, in so far, at least, it 
represents the primitive ancestral larval form for the class. 

The nauplius, therefore, is to be considered as a derived larva 
modified by adaptation. 

Other variations in the characters of the nauplius occur, but 
as they have clearly originated (ft) from the parasitic habits of 
the adult, (/>) from embryonic conditions, or (r) from earlier 
inheritance, they need not enter into consideration here. Such, 
for example, are (^' ) the absence of an intestine in SticmhufK 

(b) the absence of the median eye in Ihiphnia and Mtn'mi^ and 

(c) the bivalve shell in Citpn's. The larval stages of other, and 
especially later and higher groups of arthropods, offer more 
considerable differences and need not enter into this dis<*us- 
sion, which is aimed chiefiy to establish the genetic relationship 
between the protaspis of trilobit<»s and the nauplius of re- 
cent ('rustacea. 

V'lII. SlMMAKY. 

Barrande first demonstrated the metamorphoses of trilobites 
in 1849, and recognized four orders of develoi)ment, which 
are now shown to be stages of growth of a single larval form. 

A common early larval form is recognized and called the 
protanpfs. 

The protaspis has a dorsal shield, a cephalic portion com- 
posed of ^Yi' fused segments and a pygidial portion consist- 
ing of the anal segment with one or more fused segm<*nts. 

The simplest i>rotaspis stage is found in the Cambrian gen- 
era of trilobites. During later geological time it ac(jiiin(l 
additional characters bv earlier inheritan<*e and becaint^ ni(»d- 
ified, though retaining its p<Mitanierous ghibella nnd small ab- 
dominal portion. 

Some of those a<M|uirc(l characters oF th«' dor^^al >hiri(l air 
the free-cheeks, the ("Ves, the eve-line, the y:enal an^le> and 
the ornaments of the test. 'J'he Iree-checks and eye< movrd 
to the dorsum from the ventnmi. 
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The history of the acf|uired churacters is tract'd by means 
of comparisons between larval and adult trilobites, through 
paleozoic time, and a i)rof?rossive series of larval forms estab- 
lished in exact correlation with adult forms, which theni- 
s<'lves constitute a i)rogressive series, chronologically and 
structural! V. 

The antiquity of trilobites is indicated by their remains in 
th(* oldest Paleozoic rocks, and especially' by the fact that in 
the early Cambrian they are already much specialized and dif- 
ferentiated in number of genera. The age of the trilobite or 
crustacean phylum is further shown from the distinct larval 
stages of trilobites and their having a head and pygidium of 
(consolidated segments. 

Since the trilobites are among the oldest and most general- 
ized of Crustacea, their ontogeny is of considerable imjmrt- 
ance in interpreting crustacean phylogeny. 

The protaspis in its segmentation shows that the c.ephalon 
had five pairs of appendages as in the adult. 

The crustacean nau])liiis is shown to be homologous with 
the protaspis and to have potentially tive cei)halic segments 
Ix'aring appendages, which should therefore be taken as char- 
acteristi<^ of a protonauplius. 

The nauplius is a modified crustacean larva. The protaspis 
more nearly represents the primitive ancestral larval form for 
the class, and api)roximates the i)rotonauplius. 
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brian, New Brunswick. 

Fkjure 2. Lioittracttn oHduyoiifliauns Hartt : after Matthew. Ana- 
protaspis stage : the neck lol>e is the only one distinctly marked. x23. 
Cambrian, New Brunswick. 

Fi(;l're3. Pt ychopar in h'n navHHoniW Vilcoit: after Matthew. Ana- 
protaspis stage : axis slender, slightly annulated ; pygidium defined by 
transverse furrow. x30. Cambrian, New Brunswick. 

Fkjure 4. Ptycho/mria linnarHHoni Walcott: after Matthew. Pro- 
taspis represi^nting a later moult than the preceding, and showing 
stronger annulations on the axis, with an additional one (m the pygidi- 
um. x25. Cambrian, New Brunswick. 

Fi(iURK iS. Ptychoparia kingi Meek. Anaprotaspis or early stage ; 
showing obscurely defined characters, partly due to the fact that the 
specimen is a cast. x4o. C^ambrian, Nevada. 

FiciURE 0. Ptffchoparia kingi Meek. A later stage ( metaprotaspis; ; 
showing the strcmgly annulate<l axis, the eye-line, the free-cheeks in- 
cluding the genal angles, and two segments on the pygidium. x45. 
Cambrian, Nevada. 

Fioi'RE 7. Ptychoparia kin{fi Meek ; after Walcott. An adult spec- 
imen. This and the other figures of adult individuals are represented 
in outline, with the free-cheeks shaded, to bring out more strongly the 
changes in the structure of the cephalon. x^jj. Cambrian, Utah. 

FiouRE 8. Sao hirsuta Barrande; after Barrande. Anaprotaspis 
stage ; showing obscurely the limits of the pygidium, the eye-line, and 
the nearly cylindrical glabellar axis, expanding on the frontal mar^^in. 
This and the two following specimens are preserved as casts. x30. Cam- 
brian, Bohemia. 
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Figure 9. Sao htrsnta Barrande; aft^r Barrandc. A later moult, 
probably near the end of the metaprotaspis stage ; showing the annu 
lated axis expanded in front: free-cheeks narrow and marginal ; pygidi- 
um of four segments, with pleura distinctly marked and grooved. x3(). 
Cambrian, Bohemia. 

FiGURE.lO. Sao hirsuta Barrande; after Barrande. A more ad- 
vanced stage at or after the close of the paraprotaspis, in which the 
pygidium is complete, but before the first free thoracic segment is de 
veloped. x'JO. Cambrian, Bohemia. 

Fi(3URE 11. Sao hirsuta Barrande. An adult individual combining 
the characters as shown in several of Barrande's figures of this sjx^cies. 
xVg. Cambrian, Bohemia. 

Fkjure 12. Triarthrus becki Groen. Anaprotaspis : showing the 
annulated axis, terminating before reaching the anterior margin : the 
eye-lines extending from the first segment to the marginal eye lobes : 
pygidium defined by a slight groove, and including two segments of the 
axis. x45. Ordovician, Utica Slate, near Rome, New York. 

Figure 13. Triarthrus l>evki Green. Protaspis at a later moult : 
showing slight increase in size and the addition of a segment to the 
pygidium. x45. Utica Slate near Roriie, New York. 

Figure 14. Triarthrus hecki Green. An adult individual of this 
8i>ecie8. xi'2» Utica Slate, New York. 

PLATE IX. 

Figure 1. Acidaspis tuberculata C-onrad. Anaprotaspis : showing 
denticulate margin and spines on cephalon : axis strongly annulated : 
eyes submarginal. x20. Lower Helderberg, Albany Co., New York. 

Figure 2. The same : profile, slightly oblique. x20. 

Figure 3. Acidaspis tutwrcntata Conrad. An adult individual, re- 
stored from fragments and an entire enrolled specimen. Natural size. 
Lower Helderberg, Albany Co., New York. 

Figure 4. Arges consauguineus Clarke. Dorsal view of a larva at 
or after the close of the paraprotaspis stage ; showing the form and or- 
namentation. x20. Lower Helderberg, Albany Co., New York. 

Figure 5. ProHus parviusculus Hall. Anaprotaspis: showing 
strongly annulated axis, with grove at each side: large prt>minent an- 
terior eyes; pygidial pleura indicated by faint grooves. x45. Ordovician, 
Utica Slate, near Rome, New York. 

Figure 6. Proitns parviusculus Hall. A later moult, near the close 
of the paraprotaspis st^ge : showing the larger pygidium which, how- 
ever, is still incomplete, and the slight backward movement of the eyes. 
The right side of the specimen is restored. x4r). Ordovician, Utica 
Slate, near Rome, New York. 

Fkjure 7. ProHus parviusculus Hall. An adult individual. x2 
Ordovician, Utica Slate, near Rome, New York. 

Figures. Dalmauitcs socialis h-drrdndo: after Barrande. Anapro- 
taspis stage: showing the large strongly annulated axis: the prominent 
anterior marginal eyes: mu(rronate genal angles: pygidium of three seg- 
ments. x30. 
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Fir.uKEl). Dalnutnites soeialiH Barrandc : after Barrande. Meta- 
protaspis staf^o : showing the stronger definition of the pleura of the 
pygidium. x30. Ordovician, Bohemia. 

FioL'RE 10. Dahnanites Hocialis Barrande ; after Barrande. The 
• specimen probably represents the close of the paraprotaspis stage, and 

shows four segments in the pygidium and the first evidence of the 
backward movement of the eyes, which now indent the margin, x.^. 
Ortlovician, Bohemia. 

Fkjire 11. Daltiwnites socialis Barrande ; after Barrande. Outline 
of an adult individual, x^o- Ordovician, Bohemia. 

PLATE X. 

The Roman numerals indicate the api)endages in their consecutive 
order. 

I, 1st pair of appendages, or ant^nnules. 

II, 2d pair of appendages, or antenna?. 

III, .3d pair of appendages, or mandibles. 

IV, V, etc., maxilla?, maxillipeds, swimming feet, etc. 
0(7, unpaired eye : or, paired eyes ; lb, labrum. 

FicJURE 1. Triarthnialtecki, A restoratitm of the ventral side of the 
protaspis stage in accordance with the best evidence at present attain- 
able, as explained in the text. The Vlth and the Vllth pairs of ap- 
IK»ndages lx»long to the abdomen, which is marked off by a transverse 
line: mt, metastr>ma; (/, free-cheeks. 
1 FuJi'RE 2. AptiH cancriformis : after Claus (from Faxon). Phyllo 

^ jHKia. Nauplius larva, just hatched ; ventral side. Behind the mandi 

I bles (III) are indications of five thoracic somites, y. f 

I Figure 3. Apu^ cancriformiH ; after Claus (from Faxon). Phyllo 

j 7K>fia. Second larval stage (metanauplius): ventral side. The second max 

i ilia, V, is wanting ; /, frontal sense organs. 

FioL'RE -4. BrmichipuH stagnalin : after Claus (from Packard) 
Phylloixxla. Nauplius stage. 

Fkjl'RE T). Artemia gracilis; after Packard. PhylUtpoda. Naupliuf 
stage ; showing obscure segmentation. 
Fkjire 6. LimtuMa hernianni: after Lereboullet (from Packard), 
b Phyllopnda. Nauplius; dorsal side ; first pair of appendages obsoles 

cent ; labrum, //), greatly developed. 

Fkjure 7. LepidnruH productus ; after Brauer (from Bernard) 
PhyllopfHla. Nauplius with obscure segmentation of the trunk, y, 
• Figure 8. Lpptodara hyalina: after Sars (from Balfour and Bronn) 

Phyllopi>da, ( -ladocera. Nauplius larva from winter egg ; y, rudimen 
tary feet. 

Fkjure 9. Daphnia lotiginpina: after Dohrn (from Claus). Phyllo 
l)oda, Clmlocera. Nauplius stage of embryo, with rudimentary append 
ages. 

Fkjure 10. Moiiia rectirostris: after Grobben (from Faxon). Phyllo 
podoj ClcuiiHiera. Embryo from the summer egg in the naupliui 
stage, developed in the brood-cavity of the parent : appendages rudi 
men tary. 
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lilfi The. AlH^riftn* (wt'plo'jint. S^-i^r-rr/'p-r. iv*'. 

Ki#»i Kf. \\. ('ifrhtitn ti'itiihifrttin: afUrr Claufl «frr^in Eialfour . ' '*#/>» 
IHrthi, Snlniiliii. NaupliiiH. firnt MtHKc Thw aiKl the next are the orijfi 
fial forriiH HeH^'riJx-'l an Snnplnm^ by (^>. f. Mfiller. and Jielie%erl at that 
tlflM* U* U* lulult, 

KfoiKK 12, Cf/c/of/M fininror/n'M: htUT ClHMHtfroin Halfour*. ^ V///* 
/hhIu, Salunlin. NaupliuM. N«*roml Mta^^e : IV. riiaxilli;f. 

VuiVHV. y.\. t'rto4'liiliin Hf'itlt'iitrinnaliH: after (irobhen <fn»m Faxon i. 
fo/H'/fotht^ Sahinlia. NniifiliiiM, juHt hat<'her| : ventral view. 

KmjI'ICK M, Arhffn'H'H /H'rrfirinn : ntU*r (*\huh (from KaxrHn. ( oj,- 
fiintii, t'anim'tirti. Larva iit the time it leaveH the e^R, with only two an 
terlor iiti)>nine)ii*(| pairN of a|i|NMi(hiK<*H of th(* typical naupliuR prenent. 
Utiiler the Nkhi are tlie nidiinentN of Nix fmirM of apimndaKeH: III, man 
dlhlen; IV, miixlihe : V, VI, maxilhe: VII, VIII, HwimminR feet. 

KmH'Iik. tfi. liahiiiiiH hithiimitlt'Hi lifXA^r lf<M»k (from F^axonj. Cirri 

fHUflll. NilllpllllN, 

KiMiiiiK HI. LvnKViiiHviiH imrvvlUnuv : after F. MtUler ifmm P^axon). 
(Urriiintiii, lihinwrfihuhi. NHiiplliiM, ventral aide; ahowin^ outline of 
doinal nhielil. 

Fiiit'MK. 17. Sarruiinn fmrfHura: after F\ MUller (from Huxley and 
IliilfnuD, (Urrifivih'at /iftinHWfthnin, 

KiMt'MK IH. CffftrtH ui'inii : iifti»r (MauH (fn»m Faxon). (>Htninnitt. 
Fh'Mt IhivuI (lUMiplluM) MtHtft^ with bivalve hIk^II and uid>ranehed second 
and tidhi |MdvM of Hp|H«ndHN:eH. 

FnniitK \\l Svhihii f/n»fr*f»iyi.' after Metachnikotf (from F'axon). 
/.«>^i/oi(^nft*fr Hide view of the ho ealUnl naupliua ata^^ of the embryo 
within the ewu, R\idimentH nn» preaent of the two paira of antenna?, I, 
II, tlte ntundiltlen, III. 

Fnu'Mh VtK f*M^»/HMMM» .• after MetachnikotT (frtmi Faxon). Svhizit 
IMN^i. Nauttli\iH, jUHt ImtehiMl, 

FnuMK^l. f'a^»/mai«f»,' uftor MetaehnikotT (fnnn Fa.xon). Svhizn 
l^^^l. NauttMuM at a later atnin' : ventral viow ; laf, mt^taatoma : IV. V, 
nm^iUa^ . Vl» maxillitM^L In the next« or IVi^toio^n, ata^tN the api>end- 
ain^» IV» V» VI, «h^ ^rne^»hy^opo^li^lrm fwt. 

K»MVHK \W W^MiJt /V# rHjiiNfNi c after Van lientnlen ( fnmi Faxon i. 
>i^^ui»|MHlo Na\iphna like emUr>u: ai^le view. The apptmdagea an^ 
\M^Ni>iim«'nl«HK an^l the thini |mir ^uitt^ rudimt^ntary. A uuml>er of later 
mi^lam«wph«^^ hiv unden^v«\e in the naui^iua akin, until the full num 
Um^ \^f H|^|*«^nda*t^>a \^ develo|*iHt 

►^x<\ H^ \Xi Aa»H\ afl^^r V\ MAller (fr\mi Fax\m>. /VtNi/a»./«i. .V#i.- 
•>^a»\» Na^^i^huA , ^^^u \KMr«ial hhK^. 

Kixu H»i >>l I wo(^ ♦ aher Urx^^ta « fr\mi Kaww*. IWttfhhUuMacr»*unt. 
\\'^\\\^\ Me\^ \^en\br>\* arlit^oiiillx r<MiH>\^ ft\mi the eu^f ; IV. V. VI. 
I^^^l«* iv|^i^>«enlu^ lUe |>^n^ |Miin» %^ inaxilU^ umi tir«t (^ir of maxiUi|>e«]s 

K^<\ HK ^v IxAfs-^x itAt^*s»f»;«s. AfU^r Ki^k*li^nlvioh frv>a: F.ix-r. 
• \\>vx^*.' W.*N >^\ \i \au)vum( ^t!4c«' \^ «nubr>\v 
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Figure 11. Ctjcloi>H to nuivoru in: defter CVaws {from Balfour). Cope 
fXHitty Natantia. Nauplius, first stajje. This and the next are the origi 
nal forms described as NaupJiuH, by O. F. Mttller, and iielieved at that 
time to i)e adult. 

Figure 12. C/A'/oy's ^''""''•^''"'«.' after Clausi from Balfour). Cniie 
fxxia, Natantia. Nauplius, second stagfe: IV^, maxilliie. 

Figure 13. CetiM'tnlus Heptentvionatia: after Grobben (from Faxon). 
(!!oj)ep(Hla, Natantia. Nauplius, just hatched ; ventral view. 

Figure 14. Achthe res pe ream m: aft^T Claus (from Fax(m). Cofn'- 
poda. Parasitica. Larva at the time it leaves the eg^, with (mly two an 
terior unbranched i>air8 of ap^iendages of the typical nauplius present. 
Under the skin are the rudiments of six pairs of appendages : III, man- 
dibles; IV, maxillje ; V, VI, maxilla* : VII, VIII, swimming feet. 

Figure 15. Batanns ha la no i(i4's: after Hoek (from Fa.xon). Cirri 
jyedia. Nauplius. 

Figure 10. LernoidiHCiiH porcellana* : after F. Mttller ifnmi Faxon). 
Cirripedia, Rhizm'ephatxi, Nauplius, ventral side: showing outline of 
dorsal shield. 

Figure 17. Sarcnlinn purpurea: after F. Mttller (from Huxley and 
Balfour). Cirripedia, Rhizoeephala. 

FuJURE 18. Cypris ovum: after C-laus (from Faxon). Ostraeotia. 
First larval (nauplius) stage, with bivalve shell and unbranched second 
and third pairs of appendages. 

Figure 19. Nelmlia gcoffn}yi : after Metschnikoff (from Faxon). 
Leptoatraea. Side view of the so-called nauplius stage of the embryo 
within the egg. Rudiments are present of the two pairs of anteuuje, I, 
II, the mandibles. III. 

Figure 20. Kuphausia : after Metschnikoff (from Faxon). Sehizo 
fxxia, Nauplius, just hatched. 

Figure 21. Euphannin: after Metschnikoff (fnnn Faxon). Schizo- 
poda, Nauplius at a later stage : ventral view : mt, metastoma ; IV, V, 
maxillae ; VI, maxilliped. In the next, or Protozoan, stage, the api)end- 
ageSf IV, V, VI, are true phyllopodiform feet. 

Figure 22. Mysim ferruginea: after Van Beneden ( from Fa.xon ). 
Schizopoda. Nauplius-like embryo : side view. The appendages are 
UDsegmented, and the third pair quite rudimentary. A number of later 
metamorphoses are undergone in the nauplius skin, until the full num 
ber of appendages is developed. 

Figure 23. Penens: after F. Mttller (from Fax(m). Deeapoda. Mar- 
roura. Nauplius : from dorsal side. 

Figure 24. Lueifer: after Brooks (from Faxon). Deeapoda ^Mavrourn . 
Ventral view of embryo artificially removed fnmi the egg: IV, V. VI, 
buds representing the two pairs of maxillie and first pair of maxilliixMlH 
of the adult. 

Figure 2'). P<ihvinon: after Hobretzky (from Faxoni. Drcofhuln. 
Macroura. Nauplius stage of embryo within the egg. 

Fkjure 2fi. AstaeuH flnriatHis: after Reichenbach (from Faxoni. 
I>eeajx>da. Maeronra. Naujilius stage «)f embryo. 
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Figure 27. Limulus jyolyphemus ; &iterKingB\ey. Xiphosura. Ven- 
tral view of embryo ; showing the budding of the lege. 

Figure 28. Limulus polyphemus; after Packard (from Balfour). 
Xiphosura. Ventral view of embryo in the egg ; showing the rudiments 
of six pairs of legs : nij mouth. 

Figure 29. Limulus polyphemua : after Packard ( from Balfour ). 
Xiphosura. Oblique side view of embryo, with the mouth and rudimen- 
tary limbs on the ventral plate. 

The figures of embryonic Limulus are introduced for comparison. 
They are so different from the nauplius that detailed notice seems un- 
necessary. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LIT ERATU RE. 

Geological Survey of Canada, Annual Report (n£w series), vol. vi, for 
1892-93. Alfred R. C. Selwyn, Director. (Ottawa, 1895. Price 50 
cents.) This volume includes the summary reports of the operations of 
the Survey during 1892 (95 pages) and 1893 (98 pages); a preliminary re- 
port on the geology of a portion of central Ontario, in the counties of 
Victoria, Peterborough, and Hastings, by Frank D. Adams, 15 pages; 
a preliminary report on geological investigations in southwestern Nova 
Scotia, by L. W. Bailey, 21 pages with map ; chemical contributions to 
the geology of Canada, from the laboratory of the Survey, by G. Chris- 
tian Hoffmann, 93 pages; and the annual report of mineral statistics 
and mines for 1892, by E. D. Inoall and-H. P. H. Brumell, 212 pages, 
with 12 plates showing graphically the production of asbestus, coal, cop- 
per, iron, petroleum, phosphate (apatite), gold, silver, and salt (import- 
ed), during 1892 and preceding years. The parts of the volume as here 
noted are separately paged, with the addition of a letter to designate 
each part, so that they are indexed together. 

Several other important manuscript reports, with numerous maps, re- 
sulting from the work of the Survey during the years here covered, are 
stated to be ready for the printer and engraver, but are unfortunately 
delayed in publication on account of inadequacy of the appropriation 
for this use. It is hoped that these will soon be issued in a succeeding 
volume. 

The deep well at Deloraine in Manitoba, northwest of Turtle mount- 
ain, has been completed under the direction of the Greological Survey, 
boring tx) a total depth of 1,953 feet. The section consisted chiefly of 
the Ft. Pierre. Niobrara, and Ft. Benton shales, beneath which the top 
of the Dakota sandstone was reached at 1,822 feet from the surface, or 
about 178 feet below sea level. From the sandstone at 1,855 feet a fee- 
ble artesian flow of somewhat saline water was obtained, which, how- 
ever, was shut off by the lowering of the casing as the boring was con- 
tinued in the hope of securing a more copious supply. Because of the 
in)I)erfect permeability of the sandstone, its lower supply of water rose 
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onJy to a level GO feet \)e\ow the surface. When pumped several days 
the water attains the warm temperature of 80 degrees F., showing that 
the downward increase of the earth's heat at this locality averages about 
one degree for each 43 feet, the mean annual surface temperature of the 
air and of the earth at a slight depth being about 35 degrees F. The 
mineral cr^ntents of this water considerablv exceed those of the manv 

m m 

mildly saline and alkaline artesian wells of the James River valley in 
North and S<^>uth Dakota, which recieve their strong flows from the 
same sandstone at a less depth. 

Shore-lines of the Champlain epoch have been traced by Mr. Robert 
Chalmers all around the crmst of Prince Eklward island, the postglacial 
and recent emergence having there attained a vertical extent of about 
25 feet. It was somewhat more on the northwestern coast of Nova Sco- 
tia and much more in New Brunswick, amounting to 225 feet in the vi- 
cinity of St. John. These provinces, like Newfoundland, are wholly 
drift-coverwl, though with abundant rock outcrops : but the intermedi 
ate Magdalen islands in the (xulf of St. Lawrtfnce are found to have 
never l>een enveloped by the ice-sheet. The rotrks of these islands bear 
no striation nor lK)ulder-clay, but are decaying and mantled with resid- 
uary »^il. They have well defined Champlain shores, which are higher 
than on Prince Edward island. 

During the year 1893 field work of exploration was carried forward by 
sixteen parties, of which four were in the province of Ontario, three 
each in British Columbia and Nova Scotia, two in the province of Que- 
bec, and one (»ach in the Northwest Territories, in eastern Manitoba and 
Keewatin, in the East Main district and Labrador, and in New Bruns- 
wick. Brief outlines of the results of all these explorations are noted. 

w. r. 

Summary Rcjuprt on the OjH'rations of the GeoUnjical Survey [of Can- 
(id(i] for the year 1HU4. By GEOB(iK M. DAWsOiN, Director. (Pages 
124 ; Ottawa, 1895. Price 10 cents.) After only a very short interval from 
the i)ublication of the foregoing volume, this first part of the next is is- 
sued. During 1894 it was found necessary to reduce the number of field 
parties to twelve, Ontario having three, British ColumV)ia and Nova 
Scotia each two, and the Northwest Territories, Keewatin, Quebec, 
Labrador, and New Brunswick, each one, from all of which brief ad- 
ministrative re|)orts are given. 

Boring to test whether i^etroleum can be obtained in conunercially im- 
portant quality has been carried to the depth of 1,011 feet at Athabasca 
Landing. This work is to be (Continued to at least 1,500 feet, unless the 
stratum outcropping northeastward as " tar sands " shall be previously 
n»ached. It is hoyMnl to find large supplies of ]>etrol('uui in this C'reta 
ceous formation, or in porous beds of the next underlying: Devonian 
strata, whence the tar or bitumen is thought to have come by uj)\ve]]- 
ing and eva])oration. 

Among the areas of new ex])lorations. the most int<'restin^^ are the 
country from lake -\thabasca northeast to Chesterfield Inlet. an<l thence 
south ahmg the west coast of Hudson bay. traversed by Mr. J. !i. Tyr 
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roll and his brother, as already noted in the American Geologist (vol. 
XIII, p. 132, Feb., 1894, and vol. xiv, pp. 338-340, Nov., 1894), and the 
Labrador peninsula, which Mr. A. P. Low crossed from south to north 
and again from east to west and south; 

• Low's northward route was by lake Mistassini, the upper part of the 
East Main river, lakes Nichicun and Kaniapiskau, and down the Kok- 
soak or Ungava river to Fort Chimo, near the debouchure of the river 
into Ungava bay. Finding great scarcity of provisions there, with fam- 
ine and starvation of the Indians, Ijow and his party took passage on 
the Hudson Bay Company's steamer to Hamilton Inlet. Thence they 
went up the Hamilton river, by its expansion in lake Winokapau, to the 
Grand falls, where the river has 300 feet of sheer vertical plunge, with a 
very narrow and crooked caiion next below, about ten miles long and 
descending in that distance another 300 feet. Lake Winokapau was 
found to have a maximum depth of 416 feet, and was at one place 80 
foot deep within 50 feet from the shore. From these soundings Mr. 
Low concludes that ** the elevation of the land in preglacial timef was 
much greater than at present, and that the valley of the Hamilton river 
has since been filled up with glacial drift; out of which the river is again 
cutting a channel ; but owing to the less elevated state of the land it 
will probably not again reach the depth that it had previous to the gla- 
cial peritxl.'' The Champlain subsidence and reelevation at Hamilton 
Inlet, as shown by raise<l beaches, are thought not to have exceeded 200 
feet. 

In summing up his observations. Low writes: '* The most important 
geological information obtained is the discovery of a great and hitherto 
unknown area of Cambrian rocks extending north-northwest from north 
latitude 53 degrees to beyond the west side of Ungava bay. These rocks 
are made \\\) of a great thickness of conglomerates, sandstones, slates, 
shales, and limestones, together with intrusive igneous rocks. Their 
chief economic value is due to the immense amount of bedded iron ore 
found aUmg with them. The ores are chiefly specular and red haema- 
tite, together with beds of siderite or carb(mate of iron. Thick beds of 
fine ore associated with jasper were met with in many places, on both 
the Ungava and Hamilton rivers ; ami the amount seen runs up into 
millions of tons. Owing to their distance from the seaboard, these ores 
at present are of little value, but the time may come when they will add 
greatly to the wealth of the country." The similarity of these areas 
with the valuable mining districts of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, seems especially noteworthy. 

From observations of the glacial striae and transportation of drift, it 
appears that the ice-sheet flowed outward ** in all directions from a cen- 
tral area south of lake Kaniapiskau and between the headwaters of the 
Hamilton and East Main rivers." Upon the central tract, however, 
only a comparatively small amount of ice movement is indicated, for 
the ground, even to the very summit of the hills, is commonly covered 
by very abundant subangular blocks and boulders of the local rocks, 
while erratics are very rare. 
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After many years of service on the Canadian Geological Survey, Dr. 
Dawson is appointed to its directorship, which Dr. Selwyn lays down at 
the end of a successful administration through twenty-five years. We 
extend to the new director the wish that the work carried on and super- 
intended by Logan and Selwyn may be as long and as prosperously con- 
tinued under his direction. w. u. 

Does the Delaware Water Oap consist of Two Ricer Gorges y By Em- 
ma Walter. (Pages 8, with map, Proc. Philadelphia Acad, of Natural 
Sciences, March 13, 1895.) The topographic features of the Water Gap, 
the exceptional depth of the river, 35 to 50 feet, in the gorge, while it is 
shallow with rapids above and below, and the hightfl of the valley ter- 
races of gravel and sand, are regarded as evidences that the greater part 
of this gap, passing through the Kitta tinny or Blue Mountain range, 
was cut in preglacial times by a river flowing there northwestward, op- 
posite to the present course of the river, which since the Ice age is 
thought to have cut the lowest 150 feet of the southeastern part of the 
gorge. The depth of the river, however, seems no more than may be at- 
tributed to the force of its floods in this constricted and curved part of 
its channel. w. u. 

En resa till noin^a Ishafvet sommaren IHD'J, By Axel Hambercj. 
(Pages 25-61, with map, and 14 figures in the text, views engraved from 
photographs; Ymer, 1804.) In the northeastwardly facing frontal cliflfs 
of Loven's glacier, near the shore of King's bay, Spitzbergen, much en- 
glacial drift was observed. The ice is distinctly stratified, and the in 
closed drift occurs chiefly in definite layers, separated by others of near- 
ly clear ice. Where a boulder is imbedded, the ice laminse curve up- 
ward over it and downward under it. Sigmoid folds and overthrust 
faults have been produced by the diflferential motion of the ice strata. 
Loven's glacier thus presents very conspicuously the same ctmditions 
. which Chamberlin has desc'ril)ed from his studies, two years later, in 
northern Greenland. w. r. 

The Proiolenus Fauna, By G. F. Maithew. (Trans. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., vol. 14, pp. 101-153, pis. i-rx, 1895.) Proiolenus^ Matthew, is a 
trilobite genus closely allied to Olenellus. The Protolenus-fauna iR the 
oldest known Cambrian fauna in the New Brunswick section. It lies 
immediately beneath the Paradoxides beds, and is otherwise denomi- 
nated by the author as the fauna of Band 6 of division 1, or the Acadian 
division of the St. John group. The ** Olenellus-zone " which in New 
Brunswick, and generally throughout the Atlantic region of North 
America, in Scandinavia, etc., lies beneath the Paradtjxides horizon, 
has not l)een found in New Brunswick. It would seem that the fauna 
with Protolenus occupies the stratigraphical position of the Olenellus- 
zone. 

The author had already described' certain 8y)ecie8 of this fauna, but 
the number has been much enlarged and their distribution estahlishc^d 
with greater precision, by the diligent collecting of Messrs. W. D. Mat- 
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thew and Gill>ert von Ingen. The assemblage of species, to the descrip- 
tion of which most of these pages are given, is an interesting and in 
many respects highly remarkable one. The author's well known keen- 
ness of observation is displayed to admirable advantage in these de- 
scriptions and the accompanying illustrations. Some of the more strik- 
ing elements in the fauna are here briefly noticed : 

The determination of Foraminifera of the genera Orbulina and Olo- 
biyerina (8 species) is one of much interest, originally due to Mr. W. D. 
Matthew. To the Spongida are referred some doubtful bodies designated 
as Monndites, FnAospongia and Astrocladia. The list of Brachiopoda 
presents an assemblage of noteworthy forms; typical Lingulellas; Botsfm*- 
didj an oboloid genus founded upon the species Obolus ? pulcher Matth., 
to the illustration of which an entire plate (iii) is given; a species of Obolus 
{O. prist in us) vfhich, if correctly referred, is the sole American repre- 
sentative of the genus ; the interesting genus Trematoboius, Matthew, 
(type, T. insignis Math.) anobloid shell with certain siphonotretid char- 
acters and articulating apparatus is redescribed at length ; species of 
Obolella^ LiunavHonia, Acrotreta and Acrothele. "Among the Mollusca 
are representatives of some interesting genera, such as Orthotheca^ No- 
vAk, Diplotheea, Matth., with its septate hyolithoid shell, and ToWwr- 
thelUij another septate supposed pteropod. PeJagiella is a new generic 
name introduced for a small spiral Plat>'ceras-like shell, believed to rep- 
resent a heteropod ; P. atlantoides is the type. 

The ostracodes are represented by eighteen species, among them forms 
belonging to the author's genera Hipponicharion and Beyrichona, with 
others referred to Primitia^ Ajmrchites^ Schmidtella, and Le}>ei'ditia. 
To the Phyllopoda is doubtfully referred the genus Lepiditta, Matth. 
(L. sigillata, type.) 

The Trilobites present a number of new things : a new genus, Prota- 
graulos (type, P.princus), founded on a small cranidium of very primi- 
tive type, with unsegmented glabella and long eye-lobes ; another, Mic- 
niacca (type, M, matthevi), based on large cephala with broad, sub- 
quadrate, obscurely lobed glabella extending to the frontal margin, and 
elongate eye-lobes. Four species of this genus are described. Berger- 
onia is a new term applied with subgeneric value to a form previously 
described as Pi^otolenus elegans, W. D. Matth. The difference from 
ProtolenuH is stated to be wholly in the form of the thoracic segments, 
tht)se of that genus being flat, with a diagonal furrow, while in Berger- 
onia they are strongly grooved and geniculate. The list contains also 
species of Ellipsocephalus and Avalonia^ and of the entire number of 
trilobite species, seven are new. The entire fauna lists seventy-four spe- 
cies and varieties. 

In his conclusions the author shows that the Protolenus-fauna, on 
account of the absence of characteristic types, can not be regarded as the 
fauna of Olenellus, whatever its stratigraphical relations to that fauna 
may be. Further, that the fauna with Protoleuus is more primitive 
than that with Olenellus; as evinced, for example, in the long contin- 
uous eye-lobes of all the trilobites ; and also more pelagic, as shown by 
the presence of Foraminifera and Heteropoda. J. m. c. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



Rece<t G&iLAXiKAL Work in Solth DaKiitv. By ihr ilirvT.'tion i»f 
The- Siatr B<^n] of Reetentia of EiluvatioD the St-h««»l •! Minc-s *A S^»uTh 
r^auEoTA «-nT r»i' piarties into the field in May anil Junt- of this year. 

Th- jv-nrral •>versiji:ht ".'f the work was plai****.? in tht* hands of the 
«xaTe i!^v*:ist. One |»arty, nmsistimr t»f Vrol. F. C*. Smith «»f th»* 
S».-h • .^ vf Min^* and ^?veral of his students, sjn-nt the tiair in varefuUy 
rTaiKJr.iiiAr th»* i*ev'tii»n of the Black hills alom: Rapid ••nvk. with thf* 
sf^.-ial j'jrjiini*- .'f unravrilin*: the L^miplit'ated strui-ture "f :h»- Aiiri'r. 
kiazL siaTi^ ar.d qiiartzite. The other i^rty. o«EisisTir-:j "f n.y*^-;f and 
«<)*• aanstazit. madt- an extender! reivnnoisssinvv *»f the c^^rihwi-stern 
;»<^i'-r. "f the state. The foiU'winj: i^»ints of irvnt-ra: ir.tert-st !•• sre«M«»- 
*:i«ts w-iv a^vrtaine^l and it is thought U^t ti> j«Iavv :hT*ni «*n ivi.'«>r\l 
t«rf'0=- th«- pr>-jiarati««n ^*f a mon^ oareful n^|^«rt. 

1. N-ar..>r-r'.'US su^all l»ivahe shells have U.^-n found ir thr Purp'.i- Hni*-- 
«|.cj- -Ah:-.:: .:■=-* ic the Re^l Nils and whi.*h has Uvn r>|»>rtt^l by al! 
;-nri; :••""« -r •rirrvr-.'S j-:s t-r-tin-ly without f«^^^ils. 

i- Njiir-n.'us f« litis of irreat extent and of vrry o»miOrx oharai.'t«*r an.- 
f-'Ui>i V- ••vur in The slates aioni: Rapivl envk ii: the t*a,<irm i»Ttii'»n 
*A th- B.a.-k hills. .\ls^i au im]Mrtant advar.vv ir. thf inificc of :hf ex- 
'fZA fcii sut».iiYisi»»ns of the Alironkian. 

'i. Mi-'Lvr.- i»^is. U»th \X*hite River and \jc^\\y F\'rk, wi:h i-haniv*ter 
isTi.- f •-«*:-*- hav- U-vn found overly inc wide an-as of thv Lantir.ir C'.'rth 
••f lb" B.a.-k hi:ls, v^'Vi^rin*: ^^uite tleeply nK»st of Hanliiii: «.>»uciy. with 
thin « jTlirrs ..-ver thi- north half of Huite ».vunt> and !*'UTh half of Ew- 
i^j:. In Ti- Sh.-rt Pine hills and Siiiii buties ih<s«- dv]>iisi;s exhil^it a 
iV:.:'!. f ^A ■ :• 4*.»' ft-^-t with eharaetrri.-iti*.* r*ssil f«-a:i:res i'.t«:^-ly reA^m- 
ilir-j ''^*^ : f Th • Whiv Rivt-r region. 

i. \z. a-^^ f viisiuri^r-if was found in :hr r.i'rtV* '".alf -f Slin: butt«-s 
ii. &.'r:r.-<fc-': Haniiri*: v^untx i>»viTini: i»*^rhai»s ..' •..» i"^ s»iviar>- miles. 
This ■-'• -r. sis; s -f si:;ir|- f'.»lds, in^'ludini: the l-;ira:*.rio and White River 
fr^ls, T::i *.z.T. w* . f ^vrha]^ \*\* ftvt and di]>s of i'» de;:n\'S. 

Ti, U:» n *!- !* r«t>]s lir horizontal strata of white s;ir.ds:.'r.t rvi r Uv 
f-Hir-: ir. z'-i kn-:-?*!- .i-ul ilvss .f :ho Iahi]^ Fork aare. Ph^ :.^T*i;»hs .^f in 
"S^ru ^*.i~" ■ IT» •sur'-s wt-r\^ i^^'un^l. 

•'. Ti- -ijT.iTv ?»-»;s ■ f the l-aramie of NvTTh Pitk- :a ar.vi Wy. n.inc 
i.-*^ f jTj : : -x:-r--: ?*. as t** underlie m«^: of Kwv.^i;. Harvl;!u- .iv.d Mar 
:ir: -' un::—*. Tn-^- f-iif.irt-s are tjuite oonstan: \r. :hiv*kv.i ss -xir '.\ide 
i-v-i*. -«:•-. ii..^ T- vi^..r.: :r.- north. Two of tht -.v.. f.n;r :.^ •^.\- f-^-: in 
■:i. -kr-'-ss. -r.-.v-rl:- :r.- i'i.\' hil.s. an^l thr lower v-v..- t vtt r :> s- r«s of 
:_: -* ..r. ;-r ::.- s/.rr ■.;::i:i::*: v>*un:r>. Ir. s^'ir.v j-lai-- >. ;■< w. •":: n-Tt!^. 
z.h.t * >,:'-. "^ -:::r-s. :hrv*r- i^vls wert- fo\;nKi. ::\, . s \ ..v.- :t :: f- : i!: 
Thi.kr. -'*. -- A vrrVl'.-;il .'.:s:;ir.vv of .V^ ,r <*' ' ^.t. W.::: :': s ^-r-r at 

.^ *^^ J. __-*» , « In?'...' .^ v»> '- -»* * - ■ »**** I V 1 1 ..V. • * .-. I . I ....•» t ^ . . . .> ■ . . . >^. . 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Mr. W. D. Matthew, of Columbia College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in vertebrate paleontology in the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Prof. John Milne, the well known seismologist, is about to 
return to England. For several years he has been connected 
with the Royal University at Tokio, Japan. 

Prof. J. F. Kemp has conducted the geological work of this 
year's Summer School of Columbia College at Central City, 
Colorado. In August .and September he will be engaged in 
field studies in the Adirondacks. During Prof. A. J. Moses' 
absence the coming year Prof. Kemp will act as managing ed- 
itor of the School of Mines Quarterly. 

Prof. Valentine Ball, director of the Museum of Science 
and Art of Dublin, died on June 17th, at the age of 52 years. 
He was elected a fellow of the Geological Society of London 
in 1874, fellow of the Royal Society in 1882, president of the 
Royal Geological Society^ of Ireland in 1882, and was professor 
of geology and mineralogy in the University of Dublin from 
1881 to 1*888. 

Mr. F. W. Sardeson, formerly instructor in paleontology in 
the University of Minnesota, has this summer taken the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Freiburg. His 
first work in Freiburg was the reexamination of the Dogger of 
the Upper Rhine valley, which has proved a perplexing puzzle 
for some years. By the discovery of a few new localities for 
fossils he was able to establish the following succession, in as- 
cending order : 1. Murchisonte-Schichten ; 2. Sowerbyi-Schich- 
ten : 3. Blaue Kalke; 4. Giganteus-Thone; 6. Humphriesi- 
Schichten : 6. Coronatus-Schichten ; 7. Subfurcatus-Schich- 
ten ; 8. Hauptrogenstein. (Mitt. d. Grossh. Badischen Geol. 
Landcs., Bd. Ill, Heft. 2, S. 109-117, Taf. 2, 1895.) 

The United States Geological Survey. Science for Jul}' 
19th, gives an extended abstract of the report of director Wal- 
cott for the month of May, 1895. He remarks on the earl}' 
comniencement of field work this season as compared with 
Tormer years, with the prospect of a longer season and more 
abundant results. The topographic parties nearly all took 
the field during May, as did also a number of geologic parties. 
Such toj)ographers and geologists as were detained in Wash- 
ington beyond the close of the month have since taken the 
field from time to time, as the exigencies of the work already 
in hand permitted. This early commencement of the field 
\vork of the Survey is attributable in the main to the action 
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of Congress in providing in tiie last Sundr}'^ Civil bill that the 
appropriations for the Survey for the fiscal year 1895-189(> 
should become available before the first of July. The different 
directions in which work is progressing and the work of the 
various geologists is given in some detail. 

Dr. M. E. Wadsworth, director of the Michigan Mining 
School, delivered an address before the graduating class of 
the L'Anse (Mich.) high school this summer. He makes a 
plea for mining engineering as the best field for many a young 
man to enter. We quote the most interesting and important 
part of the address : 

The engineering lines oflPer opportunities for as high an education and 
the exercise of as great ability as any other profession, while the re- 
wards are often great. ***** in my judgment mining engi- 
neering now offers one of the best fields for any industrially inclined 
young man. The reason for this is the especially broad and varied 
training a man 6b tains in his preparation for this profession. The object 
of the training is to teach a man to aid in the development of the min- 
eral wealth of the country. In doing this the student is instructed how 
to explore the field and forest, to know the valuable and useful minerals 
and rocks and to distinguish them from those that are not useful, to 
understand the geological principles that govern the formation and as- 
sociation of all useful mineral deposits and to be able to approximately 
estimate their value; to survey and lay out the property for oi)ening, 
and to map it accurately; to design or select the hoisting, transporta 
tion, power and light plants: to design and erect the mills, furnaces, 
docks, dams, etc.; to survey, lay out and plot the town, roads, railroads, 
tramways, etc.; to understand the methods of mining or quarrying the 
deposit, of timbering and ventilating the mine; assaying the ores: to un- 
derstand the strength and properties of construction materials, the im- 
proved methods of generating and using steam, the care of boilers, en- 
gines and pumps, how to test them and determine their efficiency; make 
repairs, handle machine and other tools; to know the principles of elec- 
tricity, its generation, storage, transmission and use, and to design and 
lay out plans suitable for its use in lighting, haulage, etc.: to under- 
stand hydraulic mining, the use and transmission of water power; the 
flow of water through pipes, ditches, etc.: and the various problems of 
water supply, drainage, sewage, etc.; to intelligently select the methods 
of handling any ore, to dress and concentrate it, to understand it« con- 
stitution, and to choose the metallurgical processes by which it should 
be treated: to be conversant with the methods of keeping the accounts 
and books relating to mines, making the purchases, selling the pro 
ducts, etc. Such a training as this makes a man not only useful about 
any part of the work in obtaining mineral products, but it makes hiiii 
valuable in almost every walk in life. 

It is easy to see that such an education will make any man of rea8<in- 
able intelligence a fair mathematician, physicist, chemist, assayer, luct- 
allurgist, mineralogist, geologist, draughtsman, designer, surveyor, a 
civil, mechanical, electrical and mining engineer, woodsman, mechanic, 
millman, etc. 

TuK OrTOBKK M'MBEK OF THE Amkuk AN (^ Koi.odisT will con- 
tain an account of the meetings of the Geological Society of 
America and the American Association for th(» Advanecincnt 
of Science at Springtield, Mass., August liTth to ScptenilxM* 
7th. 
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[Crucial points in the oeoloot of thb Lake Supkrios beoion. No. 8.1 

THE SYNCHRONISM OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR 

REGION WITH OTHER PORTIONS OF THE 

NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Plate XI.) 

After this glimpse of the succession of events in the Lake 
Superior region it will be well to institute another comparison 
with eastern localities, showing a general synchronism of the 
geology of lake Superior with the Adirondack and Taconic 
areas. Reference has already been made to the occurrence of 
eruptive rocks in the Canadian territory which is immediately 
adjacent to these rocks in Minnesota, considered Lower Cam- 
brian by Dr. Selwyn, and to others further north which Dr. 
G. M. Dawson has mapped as Lower Cambrian and places at 
about the same age as the copper-bearing rocks of lake Supe- 
rior. The succession of geological changes, as now made out, 
in the Lake Superior region, appears to be expressed as follows. 
This leaves out of the account the latest of the volcanic con^ 
vulsions, viz., that which caused the intrusion of the traps 
that cover the light colored and marly sandstones at Black 
bay and which produced, according to Dr. A. C. Lawson, the 
LoijffH .V/7/.V of the Animikie* at a considerably later date than 
the Keweenawan epoch, and which will be considered later. 
It embraces only the essential st«ps that are covered by the 

♦Bulletin VIII, Minnesota Geological Survey, p. 47. 
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classification embodied in the Bulletins of the United States 
Geological Survey, which are here examined (Nos. 81 and 86). 
They are given in descending order. 

Succession of Geological Events, 

(I.) A great sandstone, non-conformable over (a) the Archean; {b) the 
lower irpn-bearing series (Keewatin); (c) the upper iron-bearing series 
(Animikie) and its eruptives; (d) parts of the Keweenawan. It is con- 
formably under sandstones carrying an Upper Cambrian fauna. The 
Dicellocephalus horizon, 

(II.) Disruption, folding and metamorjjhosing of the rocks of No. Ill, 
accompanied by the issuing of basic molten rock, and perhaps by the 
fusion of some of the elastics. Eruptives co temporary with and fol- 
lowed by clastic sediments of great thickness. Keweenawan eruptive 
age. 

^ (III.) Great quartzyte and conglomerate, underlying the last, non- 
conformable over all the older formations, after a great erosion interval. 
The Keweenawan basal beds, Paradoxides horizon. 

(IV.) Great upheaval and metamorphosing of the rocks of No. V, ac- 
companied by the formation of enormous dikes and masses of gabbro 
with titanic iron ore, and of anorthosyte rock, the fusing of the elastics 
of No. V and the production of quartz-porphyries and felsy tes on a large 
scale. The Animikie revolution. 

(V.) Black slates and reddish to grayish quartzytes (Wauswaugo- 
ning), iron ore (Mesabi), quartzyte. Slates sometimes converted to fine- 
grained crystalline schists and magnetited, and to gneisses. Quartzytes 
and slates changed sometimes to quartz-porphyry and keratophyre. A 
limestone, often marmorized, of greater or less thickness belongs near 
the bottom. The Animikie. Supposed Olenellus horizon. Non-con- 
formable on the different parts of the Archean. 

(VI.) An unconformable underlying complex of crystalline rocks. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on this statement of the se- 
quence of geological events in the Lake Superior region. This 
history has been established by the combined observations of 
numerous geologists during the last thirty years. Probably 
no geologist who is acquainted with the region would call in 
question any of the events above expressed, or the relations in- 
dicated. There are of course many minor matters, more in 
the detail of subdivision and derivation for the different parts, 
on which geologists would not be found in accord, but the 
grand steps of the history as tabulated, whatever the age at 
which they occurred, are accepted b}" nearly all. 

Attention may now be called to the parallelism of this struc- 
tural series with that already expressed for the Adirondack 
and the Taconic areas. 
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Parallelisvi between the Eastern Xew York and the Lake 

Superior Meg ion* 



Lake Superior. 

(a). Upper Cambrian (Dicello- 
cephalus) fauna, embraced in mag< 
Desian limestones and siliceous 
sandstones. 

(?». The upper parts of (a) non- 
conformable on some of the earlier 
rocks, indicating a progressive 
submergence. Contact on the 
trap at St. Croix falls. St» Croix, 

(c). The base of (a) is a sand- 
stone, and a conglomerate and is 
non-conformable on the rocks of (e) 
and of ig), and the sandstones also 
on some parts of (d). Lake Supe- 
rior sandstone, 

(d). Basic irruptives and surface 
flows, accompanied by acid igne- 
ous rocks; these interstratified 
with clastic rocks. Keweetiawan, 

{e). Underlying the eruptives of 
(d) is a great quartzyte and con- 
glomerate, very compact and firm. 
The Sioux quartzyte containing 
Paradoxides and Lingula, This 
is non-conformable on all the older 
rocks. In Wisconsin Palceacmcea\ 
ti*vingi is evidently from this hori- 
zon. 

(/). Massive basic irruptives; 
acid eruptives; titanic iron ore; 
anorthosytes, associated with the 
rocks of ig) which they change to 
crystalline conditions. The Ani- 
mikie revolution, 

ig). Slates, limestone, quartz- 
schist, hematite iron ore, upheaved 
and crystallized; mica schists and 
gneisses. The Mesabi and the 
Penokee rocks. The Animikie. 



Eastern New York, 
(a). Upper Cambrian fauna em- 
braced in magnesian limestones 
and siliceous sandstone. 

(6). The rocks of the Upper Cam- 
brian fauna non-conformable on 
the older rocks — both crystalline 
and uncrystalline. Contact on the 
' *hypersthene rock. ' ' Calciferous. 

(c). The basal parts of (a) are a 
sandstone and conglomerate, wide- 
ly transgressing the older rocks. 
This sandstone is also non -con- 
formable with parts of (/). Upper 
part of the Potsdam sandstone, 

{d). Not certainly identified, but 
probably in the ' 'eastern town- 
ships" of Canada. Not yet sepa- 
rated from (/). 

{e), A hardened sandstone or 
quartzyte lying, with a basal con- 
glomerate, non-conforma b 1 e on 
crystalline schists. The true Pots- 
dam sandstone at Potsdam, and 
eastward to the Au Sable gorge. 
Hyolithes, Palceacmcea, Conoceph- 
alites, Lingula, 

if). The '*hypersthenerock," or 
gabbro, of the Adirondacks with 
its titanic iron ore. The Ujrper 
Laurentian of the Adirondacks, in 
part. 

ig). Mica schists, marbles, 
quartzyte, magnetic iron ores, 
gneiss. Marbles and quartzytes 
have Olenellus in Vermont. Part 
of the Upper Laurentian of the 
Adirondacks, and the Taconic of 
Vermont. 



♦The Eastern New York region in this connection is supposed to in- 
clude adjacent areas in Canada and New England. 

tin Wisconsin, seven miles west from Merillan, in Jackson county, are 
mounds of quartzyte (white and pink) similar to the quartzyte at Bara- 
boo. except they are not so dark, from which this fossil evidently was 
obtained. Geol. Wis., vol. iv, p. 173. 
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h . Great noD-OL»nformity on the h •. Unconformity on the C5i 

Arcti^^Li.. The rcicks of y are Mountain crneias auid on an o 

Kdietiiziec fr*jdc!d with the Archean aeries in the AdirraidackB, as 1 

ac iif to cause them to tie con- It announced afresh bv Kemp. 
fc-CDQed. 

. Oidert known aeries of errs- •!*•. An okier aeries of cryi 



rcck«. ArchfaH. lines. 

Miich has been «aid in late yeai^ against the evidence 
l:thr»I<»p<" similarity as a guide to the parallelism of rock o 
-^roji? in different I*»calities: hut when it is remembered tl 
in the earlier epochs of geological history great uniformitj 
f^^anic and physical conditions spread i^ver vast expanses 
the earth's surface, and that differentiation of no kind had i 
vas«::ed very far. it is i^erhaps more reasonable, in the ease 
ihe ^i»«<hs which we are considering, to fX]>ect a uniform 
•'•f r'^-ky structure over large areas than a cotemporary div 
*:tv. Phvsical effei*ts, as thev are manifested in the ocea 
draria '-f sedimentation, were not m«Hlilieil by great variatic 
"f dTtith. nor bv continental shores. It was onlv when 1 

Mm • 

heaving of the thin crust, i>erhaps under changing astronon 
infl'Jrnces. finallv broke it and allowed the molten interior 
fr^mi^ if» the surface, that the repos<* of e«>ns was disturb 
and the sedimentary succession was varied. In the light 
the facts which are bmughi together above, making a litl 
i"gii-a: and structural comparison l>etwt'on the eastern portio 
of New York and tht- Lake Superior basin, in Taconie time, 
i* at ]ra-t nnt unreasimable ti> question the wisdom of t 
commi»n pra^^tice of casting out as unn-liable all evidence c 
rivaltltr at thi^ horizon, fr«»m a comparison of lithologic 
characters. In ordt-r to make this plaiu»-r it will be well 
empha-:z»- the constant liihological ff;iiures that are known 
have prrvailtnl. simultant-ously. in t!ic two rt*gitMis. 

T" do thi* but little mor^* is necessary, at the lirst glam 
than t«» refr-r t«» tht- -e«|Ufn«H* as alnaily statrd in the foi 
gMin^ table*. Tht-rt' art-. h«»Wfver. s«>mi- ri-iuarkable rock sj 
rie-. unlike aiiv fi»und in anv «'tlur i»art i»f North Ameri< 
either in ear!i»-r Mr '.at»T ir^olMi^ii-al lii>t»»rv whirh «H*cur coi 
cidt'iitly at th»--r di-ta!it [Hiiiit-'. First •>!' ail the great an< 
iho^yte st-ri»'- -stands j>roiuinent. This remarkable gro 
under th^ names N<>rian. Up}>er Laurendan and Hypersthc 
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rock, or simply gabbro, embracing the crystalline apatites and 
the titanic iron ores of the country, and, as dependencies, 
certain marbles and quartzose gneisses with their graphite and 
non- titanic magnetites and a large variety of novel mineral 
species, protrudes itself upon our notice. That it should ap- 
pear in North America at so widely separated points, at essen- 
tially, if not precisely, the same time in the early history of 
the earth, is a remarkable event which calls for some explana- 
tion other than the ordinary reference to oceanic conditions. 
This great plu tonic agitation appears to have been felt along 
a belt extending from southern New York northward through 
the Adirondacks, through Canada, appearing on the north 
shore of lake Huron, where coarse eruptives are mingled with 
the broken and subcrystalline strata of the "original Huron- 
ian," to lake Superior and the region of Duluth, occurring on 
both sides of the great basin. More recently a gabbro of sim- 
ilar character has been discovered about 120 miles still further 
west in Minnesota. How far southward along the Appala- 
chian fold this effect can be distinguished from that of other 
epochs of irruption and crystallization is unknown, but simi- 
lar gabbro rock has recently been announced in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia* and Baltimore.f The actual eruption of the 
characteristic labradorite-anorthosite rock may not have pre- 
vailed in all those regions throughout which, still, the cotem- 
porary folding and metamorphic changes were imprinted on 
the earlier rocks. In the latter effects this epoch may perhaps 
yet be identified over wide areas on the Appalachian moun- 
tains and its rocks may be found to extend much further 
northeastward toward the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and to 
be of the age of the rock in Labrador from which its chief 
feldsi)ar is named. 

Another lithological constant involved in the rocks of the 
Taconic from eastern New York and Vermont to northeastern 
Minnesota is the iron ore horizon which appears overlying the 
baHal quartzyte of the Animikie. That this must have de- 
pended on oceanic causes inherent in the Taconic for its 
stratigraphic position as well as for its geographic extent, is 

*J. F. Kemp. On an occurrence of gabbro (norite) near Van Artsda- 
ien's quarry, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
vol. xii, March, 1803. 

tG. H. Williams. Bulletin 28, U. S. Geol. Sur., 1886. 
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evident. That its existence, whether the ore be hematite (or 
limonite) or magnetite, must be based in some cause equally 
applicable of operating over areas so widely separated at the 
same time, is equally apparent. That it antedated, in part at 
least, the main gabbro disturbance, which closed the Animikie 
portion of the Taconic, is plain, since the gabbro has rendered 
it magnetite where it has been in contact with the gabbro. It 
is with some satisfaction that it can now be stated that work 
recently done for the Minnesota survey by Mr. J. E. Spurr, 
after prolonged investigation into the environments of the iron 
ores of the Mesabi range, has resulted in a substantial demon- 
stration of the oceanic nature of the rock from which the ore 
is produced by metasomatosis and of the probable existence 
of organisms in the cotemporary Taconic ocean as the primal 
source of the ore.* In short, Mr. Spurr's result on this point 
indicates that the iron ores of this geological horizon were at 
first in the form of greensand, and that foraminiferal remains 
contributed to the unstable chemical condition in which the 
primary glauconite rock was formed. This important discov- 
ery accords with other facts known before which pointed to- 
ward a very early oceanic origin for these ores. It also 
explains their existence at the same stratigraphic plane and 
over a wide extent. 

Chondrodite, a characteristic mineral of the limestones of 
the Taconic in New York and New Jersey, at first supposed 
to be proof of their Archean age, also accompanies the lime* 
stones of this horizon in Canada, f but has not yet been re- 
ported further west. 

Without further specification of the lithological constants 
of the Taconic it mav finally be remarked that the usual rock, 
kinds, such as sandstone, limestone and graphitic slates,which 
succeed each other in these strata in the east and in Minne- 
sota, when the same are non-crystalline, are quite similar and 
occur in the same siiccessional order, and when crystalline are 
converted into (piartzytes. schists and marbles having notice- 
able ))eeuliarities; and that, tiiially, they are accompanied in 
the two rcgicms by almost an identical succession of ph^'sical 
disturbances, manifesting^: extemporary non-conformities in 
the stratigraphy. 

♦Bulletin X, Minnesota (ieol(»t,ncal Survey, 181*4. 
■♦"Geolotry of Canada, IHU'J. \). Ti>**\. 
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Map of the Lake Superior Region, 

The accompanying map of the Lake Superior region (plate 
XI) is designed to show the approximate areas of land and 
water at three different times in the progress of events as 
above projected, throughout the Lake Superior basin. 

The areas designated by A represent the land at the close 
of Archean time, or just prior to the opening of Taconic time. 
As the Taconic seems to have been inaugurated by a wide- 
spread submergence, as indicated by the extensive conglom- 
erate which forms its base, even at points somewhat remote 
from its present surface boundaries (wh\ph themselves may be 
supposed, however, to have been driven back by degradation 
some distance from their original positions) it is probable that 
the land areas at the close of the Archean were considerably 
larger than here shown. It is, however, obviously impossible 
to even approximate a correct representation of the actual 
Archean land in those tracts which are still buried beneath 
sediments of Cambrian and later date. This map therefore 
shows simply a representation of Archean areas that are now 
known to be exposed at the surface. The term Archean here 
covers all the basal crystalline complex which is found in a 
crumpled condition unconformable below the Taconic and 
which has been divided by Lawson into Laurentian, Couchi- 
ching and Keewatin. It includes the lower iron-bearing rocks 
of the Lake Superior region, but not the upper. 

Areas designated by T show the land increments due to 
rocks of Taconic age, including in this the areal extent of the 
eruptives of the Norian and of the Keweeuawan, the latter of 
which brought Taconic time to a close. The difficulty of map- 
ping the later eruptives as an integral part of post-Taconic 
time is the principal reason for putting them with the Taconic. 
Again they are so intimately associated with the earlier erup- 
tives and with . the metamorphic conditions of the clastic 
strata of the Taconic of which they embrace large masses, 
and between the planes of which they have penetrated as con- 
formable layers, that to separate them in such a map would be 
impossible. Chronologically they are post-Taconic, and on their 
upper surface lies the base of the rocks of the Dicellocephalus 
zone. They slnii)ly form a punctuation datum in geological 
history, belonging as much to what precedes as to that which 
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follows, but at the same time not a chronologic fraction of ei- 
ther as a faunal zone. Within the Taconic area are included 
the upper iron-bearing rocks of Minnesota, which in Michigan 
and in some parts of Wisconsin are so closely folded with the 
rocks of the lower iron-bearing series that they have never 
before been mapped separately in those states. The attempt 
here made to separately indicate them must be considered, 
therefore, as only a very general provisional mapping.* 

Areas designated C show the additions which were made to 
the land area by the elevation of those rocks which immedi- 
ately followed the erjiptive Keweenawan and yet preceded the 
base of the Lower Silurian — i. e. up to the bottom of the 
Trenton limestone. These are distinctively the "Upper Cam- 
brian" of the region and are the only rocks which in the final 
Minnesota reports have been mapped as Cambrian, the Lower 
Cambrian having been called Taconic. 

The foregoing presentation of comparative facts of struc- 
ture, lithology and paleontology, as expressed on the accom- 
panying map, render the following conclusions both reason- 
able and probable : 

1. The rocks of the Cortlandt series (the elastics), of the 
original Taconic area and of the upper series of the Adiron- 
dacks, are of the same age, i. e., Taconic or Lower Cambrian. 

2. The basic rocks of the Norian or Upper Laurentian sys- 
tem of Canada are of the same age as the gabbros of the 
Adirondacks. 

3. The Taconic in America embraces all the strata contain- 
ing any known fossils older than the Dicellocephalus zone, or 
Upper Cambrian. It is separated from the Archean by a 
profound non-conformity. 

4. The Animikie strata in Minnesota and in general the 
upper iron-bearing series of the Lake Superior region are of 
the age of the Taconic. 

5. There are great objections to the supposition that the 
Taconic age is represented in the Lake Superior region by a 
supposed erosion-interval between the red sandstone!^ of the 
Upper Cambrian (St. Croix or Dieelloeephahis zone). 

*Van Rise's map of the Penokee series aecompanyiiiK the M()no«rrai)h 
on the Penokee Iron-bearing' roeks of Miehij^^an aiul Wisconsin iM«.n. 
XIX, U. 8. Geol. Survey) has beeu pii])lished since this mai) was con 
structed. It would not, however, essentially nuxlify it. 
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6. These are 80 great that, in consequence of other consider- 
ations that lead to the belief that the two sandstones are es- 
sentially the same formation, it is better to consider them as 
one, although manifesting many evidences of disturbance by 
the eruptive action which prevailed during their deposition 
and later. 

7. The Taconic age, therefore, is represented in the Lake 
Superior basin, as in New England and Newfoundland, by a 
great series of quart zytes and slates and a few limestones. 

8. Those rocks which have been described and mapped as 
Keweenawan embrace three eruptive systems,* separable by 
two erosion intervals marked by basal conglomerates and by 
faunal differences, viz., the eruptives of the Animikie revolu- 
tion, those of the Keweenawan proper, and the eruptives of the 
region of Thunder bay and Black bay. 

9. We may add as a corollary of the foregoing that the 
ocean which covered the spot where North America was to 
exist was subject to forces which acted simultaneously on a 
very wide extent, producing oceanic deposits of like nature 
and of like succession, in widely separated regions; and, 
again, that some other widely operating forces caused the 
simultaneous elevation, depression and, finally, the breaking 
of the crust and the escape of vast quantities of basic rock at 
points far distant from each other. 



BRACHIOCRINUS AND HERPETOCRINUS. 

By F. A. Bather, London, Enf^land. 

The comparison to which I desire to direct the attention of 
American palaeontologists seems to me, now that it is once 
made, so obvious that I am quite ashamed of not having noticed 
it l)efore. 

In the ''Paleontology of New York" f Prof. James Hall 
founded a genus J?/Y/r///ocr//?;<.v,taking as its type a new species, 
B. it(Kh>s(iriiiii^ represented on plate V, figures 5-7, and plate VI, 
figures 1-8. The type-specimens were supposed by Prof. Hall 
to b;' the arms of a crinoid, to which structures they do in- 
deed l)ear a strong external resemblance. Further, in the 

*T}iL' next paper of this series will describe the youngest of these 

svstcins. 

+V()1. Ill, p. 118. 
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"Revision of the Palaeozoic Crinoidea,"* Messrs. Wachsmuth 
and Springer alluded to the fossils as "arm-fragments," and 
in their privately issued "Index" the name was printed in ital- 
ics, as being invalid. 

Now, I have little doubt that the fossils in question are not 
arm-fragments but st«m-fragments, and that they belong to 
the same genus as the fossils also described by Prof. Hall as 
arms, under the name Myelodactylus^ and correctly described 
by J. W. Salter as stems, under the name Herpetocrinus, A 
detailed account of the literary history of those names and a 
minute description of the structure of those fossils was given 
in my "Crinoidea of Gotland. Part I. Crinoidea Inadunata^f 
on pages 36-52. It is therefore needless to repeat here the 
reasons for preferring the name Herpetocrinus or for regard- 
ing the ordinary specimens as portions of stems. I will merely 
point out the reasons for a reconsideration of the status of 
Brack iocrinus. 

That the remains are not arms follows from the fact that 
there is, as shown on plate VI, figures 1 and 3a, of Prof. Hall's 
work, no ventral ambulacral or food groove on the main stem, 
while the supposed pinnules (ten taenia of Hall) are stated to 
be "without any appearance of a groove or canal on the inner 
side." Further, our present knowledge does not permit us to 
imagine a solitary arm, "without any appearance of an artic- 
ulating surface or point of attachment to any other body," 
but terminating "below in a rounded condyle ;" "as if the 
arm, as it now occurs, had had an independent existence." 

On the other hand, the remains agree in essential structure 
with the stems of other crinoids. The tentacula, or cirri as 
they should now be called, are round in section, "with a linear 
foramen" or axial canal, which in plate V, figure 7, is seen to 
pass into the main stem, where it doubtless joins an axial canal 
in the stem. This latter, it is true, is neither mentioned in the 
text nor shown in the section (plate VI, figure 3</) ; perhaps, as 
in many undoubted specimens of Herpefocriinis, the axial canal 
has been obliterated by the processes of petrifaction. The 
rounded condyle at the distal end of the stem is also not 
without parallel in other crinoids, e. ^., ('(th'cocri/nfs and .^f'^- 

♦Part IT, p. 229, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 1S81, p. in.]. 
tK. Vet. Akad. Handl., Bd. xxv, No. 2, Stockholm, IHiKi. 
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lericrlnus ; and it is no unusual thing to hear of stalked crin- 
oids attaining to a semi-locomotor existence. 

Next, to show that the remains called Brachiocrinxis nodo- 
sa r ins are referable to Herpetocriniia, The coiling of the 
stem, as in plate V, figure 7, is notoriously characteristic of 
that genus ; so also are the paired cirri, which give the stem 
the semblance of a pinnulate arm. The slight groove on the 
inner curvature, represented in plate VI, figure 1, is also found 
in all species of Herpetocrinus^ while the section, plate VI, 
figure 8rt, may be compared with the numerous sections figured 
in "The Crinoidea of Gotland," text-figure 12 and plates I 
and II. 

It is true that in the excellent drawings by F. B. Meek, 
which adorn Prof. Hall'S volume, one cannot see any of the 
minuter details and anatomical structures which a prolonged 
study of a very large number of Swedish and English speci- 
mens has enabled me to demonstrate in my memoir. There 
may, therefore, still be room for doubt as to whether the spe- 
cies is actually a Herpetocrinus, Mr. Charles Wachsmuth 
informed me some time ago that Herpetocrinus-like forms oc- 
curred in an order of crinoids other than the Inadunata; so 
that Brachiocrinus might conceivably be generically distinct 
from Herpetocrinus, I cannot, however, think that this is 
really the case. So far as I understand, the forms alluded to 
by Mr. Wachsmuth are of Carboniferous (or Subcarboniferous) 
age; whereas the true Herpetocrinus is confined to the Silu- 
rian. The three species as yet described in North America 
come from the Niagara group, corresponding to the English 
Wenlock, in which also the genus is well developed. Brachi- 
ocrinus nodosarivs is from a higher horizon — the Lower Hel- 
derberg. But in Gotland, species of Herpetocrinus occur in 
beds of the same age, so that this presents no difficulty. On 
the contrary, the geological horizon is just what the appear- 
ance of the species would lead one to expect. It is a pecu- 
liarly developed species, more removed from what may be re- 
garded as the ancestral form than are the species from lower 
horizons. Its cirri are distinctly curious, ''composed of thick 
bead-like joints, which increase in size from the base to the 
middle, and thence diminish to the extremities." This char 
acter is possessed by only one other species of Herpetocrinus^ 
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viz., H.Jlabellicirnts^ which occurs in the uppermost beds of 
Gotland. In IL flabelU cirrus^ however, the character is cor- 
related with the arrangement of the cirri in alternating fan- 
like groups. It may therefore be concluded, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, that the fossils described as 
Brachiocrimts nodosarius are congeneric with the species 
hitherto referred to Myelodactylus and Herpetocrfnmt, but 
that specifically they are distinct. 

The name Brnchiocrinus was published in 1859; MyeloiUic- 
tylus had been published in 1852; while Jierpetocrums, which 
is the only other name that demands consideration, was not 
published till 1873. If we are to follow the law of priority, 
without paying any attention to the various limitations pro- 
posed by the founders of that law, then all these species must 
— if I am correct as to the facts — be called by the name Mye- 
lodactylas. If, on the other hand, we accept only the more 
obvious among those limitations, then we shall attribute due 
value to the facts that Myelodnctylns and Brachiocrinvs were 
described in terms which anatomically considered were of ab- 
solute incorrectness ; that, in consequence of this, the Euro- 
pean paleontologist who first gave a correct description of 
Jlerpetffcrinns could not recognize its identity with either of 
them ; that for similar reasons the generic identity of the 
American and European species has been and still is denied 
by some American writers — I allude especially to Mr. S. A. 
Miller; that the most competent students of the Crinoidea in 
America refused to recognize either Myelodacfyluit or Brarhio- 
criiiHs ; and finally, that the names MyeloductyUof and Brach- 
/ocr/////,v, being based on erroneous inferences, are essentially 
misleading. It seems to me that the zoologists, who, as at the 
International Congress, have recently been insisting on the 
absoluteness of the law of priority, under all circumstances, 
have overlooked the difficulties presented by fossils. Surely 
it is absurd that a name given to a complete skeleton should 
yield to some prior name given to u tooth or a tarj^al, a feather 
or a fin-ray, especially since uncertainty so often atta(•he^^ to 
the determination of their identity. Names that have Vxhmi 
given to obscure fragments, and that, owing to insutlicieiit 
description, have failed to gain aoeeptance, might well chuU' 
the stringency of the law. For such names at all (*v(miIs 1 
prefer to accept the limitations proposinl by the wise and ex- 
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perienced founders of the law of priority, and for the above 

given reasons I have adopted the name Herpetocrinns, The 

question, however, is one of minor importance so long as we 

understand the true facts of structure and affinity. Without 

further argument, therefore, I suggest the following revised 

diagnosis of 

Herpetocrinns nodosarius : 

Cirri (known as yet only in regions 5 and 6) irregular, alternating, at 
intervals of 1 to 4 ossicles; cirrus-ossicles moniliform, increasing in 
thickness distalwards to the middle of the cirrus, thence diminishing to 
the end. (Longitudinal sutures as yet unknown.) Distal end of the 
stem may form a bulb-like swelling, marked off by a slight constriction. 

This diagnosis is congruent with those given in the "Crin- 
oidea of Gotland," where all the terms here used are ex- 
plained. 

The bulb- like end is of interest, and confirms the view^ ex- 
pressed in the following sentence:* "The attachment of the 
stem has not been seen in this genus. * * * * It is very 
probable that the animals usually broke off any rooted at- 
tachment they may have formed, and that they clung to corals 
or other submarine objects by their cirri. In some specimens 
the stem narrows at the distal end (plate II, figure 56) ; and 
this suggests that the creatures may have had some power of 
locomotion, such as might have been effected by successive 
contractions and extensions of the stem." 

I have ventured to submit these remarks for publication in 
the American Geologist, thinking that to be the surest means 
of attracting the attention of American students to these 
curious animals, about which, in spite of the investigations of 
many skilled observers, we have still so much to learn. 

British Mnaeum (Xat. Ilist.)^ Londrm, S. W.^ Enyland. 



DESCRIPTION OF A NEW GENUS AND FIVE NEW 

SPECIES OF FOSSILS FROM THE DEVONIAN 

AND SUB-CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS 

OF MISSOURI. 

By R. R. Rowley, Louisiana, Mo. 

ARISTOCRINUS, gen. nov. 

Etymology, aristos, best; krinon, lily. 

Fig. 1. Generic diagram. Fig. 2. Aristocrinus concavus^ natural size. 

Diagnosis. — Calyx forms a low cup and together with the 

short, thick arms has comparatively little hight. Basal region 

♦Crin. Gotland, p. 45. 
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concave. Underbasals, if present, hidden beneath the upper 
stem joint. Basals five, four of them being equal with acute 
angles above, the fifth truncate above. Primary radials three, 
— four in one ray of one example, — by five of unequal size, 
wider than long. Three of the first radials are heptagonal, 
while two are hexagonal. Secondary radials three in number. 
Two arms spring from the bifurcating plat^ of each secondary 
series of radials, making twenty free arms in all. Arms short 
and rather heavy, made up of single joints folded in or over- 
lapping at the top. Short, strong pinules, apparently along 
the entire length of the arms but more crowded toward the 
ends. No so-called patelloid plates present in any of the 
specimens. A single, large, nine-sided interradial to each 
space except the azygous area. (The type specimen of A, 
coticavusy instead of a single plate, has apparently ^ome mi- 
nute accompanying lateral plat«s which may really be frac- 
tured parts of the large plate.) The anal or azygous area is 
filled by three irregular plates accompanied by one or two 
smaller ones to the right and above. No appearance of an 
anal tube or proboscis. A single small, rounded, axillary 
plate rests between the first and second radial plates of the 
secondary series. Column moderately large, round and com- 
posed of even thin joints. Central perforation rather small. 

This fossil occurs in the Hamilton beds of Callaway Co., Mo. 

Type, Aristocrinus concavus (Rowley). The type specimen 
was first described by the author in the American Geologist* 
under the name Taxocrinus conravus. Afterward other fea- 
tures were brought to light by the use of the knife, and in the 
same journalf other illustrations followed and the near rela- 
tion of this crinoid to Onychocrlnus was pointed out. Further 
study has led to the belief that it does not naturally belong to 
any known genus, and we have accordingly created a new 
generic term for its reception. It is evidently close to Tajo- 
cri)ti(if, from which it dift^ers in the shape of the calyx, the en- 
tire absence of the minute plates above the interradials and 
the possession of pinuhe, differing in this latter respect from 
all known ichthyocrinoids. In general outline Art\strocrinKs 
differs much from Onychttcriims, but, in the j)()sscssi()n of pin- 

*Vol. xii, p. 304, Nov., 1893. 
tVol. XIII, p. 15.3, March, 181M. 
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Ilia*, reminds one of that genus with its short arms given off 
by the free rays. In case the name Aristocrinus should prove 
to be preoccupied our genus could be changed to Callaway- 
criii US, 

ALLAGECRINUS AMERICANUS, sp. nov. 

Fig. 3. Lateral view of the body. Fig. 4. Ventral aspect of the 
largest specimen in the collection, greatly magnified. Figs. 5 to 10. 
Other and smaller specimens very greatly enlarged, showing additional 
features. 

Crinoid minute. Calyx conical. Basals form a low rounded 
cup. Number unknown, as the suture lines are not visible 
under a hand glass. Kadials five, elongate, each with one or 
two distinct articular facets above for the attachment of arms. 
These scars directed upward but not noticeably outward. 
Arms unknown. The dome or ventral surface composed ap- 
parently of three single pieces, though the depressions around 
the vault suggest five. The left upper corner of one of the 
. radials in several of the larger specimens meets the edge of 
tile adjacent radial below the right upper corner of that plate 
and at first sight suggests an accidental break, but this may 
represent the anal area of other Paleozoic crinoids. The larger 
specimens with this feature present have scars for the attach-* 
nient of nine arms, while the smaller examples have but five 
facets. A few thin round joints of a column have been ob- 
served attached to some of the specimens, and small, round 
stems are common in the clay. Plates apparently smooth. 
Most of the specimens are highly calcified so that features are 
made out with diftlculty. The collection contains over three 
hundred specimens of all sizes, from those almost microscopic 
to those one-sixteenth by one-thirtieth of an inch, all posses- 
sing the vault in place. 

Obtained from the clay partings between the two lower 
layers of the Lithographic or Louisiana limestone at the base 
of the Kinderhook group, Louisiana, Mo. The discovery of 
these little crinoids was made while washing clay for small 
brachiopods. 

All the specimens collected correspond very closely with 
those figured by Dr. Carpenter as the young of ^1. ausfini^ but 
nothing like his mature form has come under our observation 
and we are convinced that our larger specimens are adults. 
This little crinoid is especially interesting, both because it is 
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sal saddle hardly as long as the dorsal lobe, but wider, and 
rounded at the extremity. Upper lateral lobe shallow and 
rounded at the end. Lateral saddle shallow, broad and 
rounded. Lower lateral lobe broad, obtuse. From the um- 
bilicus to the dorsal side of a volution, three well defined, 
equi-distant furrows extend. Body chamber not present in 
the specimen figured. The average size of the twelve or more 
specimens in the collection is little more than half that of the 
example figured. 

Obtained from the clay partings betw^een the lower two 
layers of the Lithographic or Louisiana limestone at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. Compare with Dr. A. Winchell's G, pygviwun from the 
Marshall group. 

PLEUROTOMARIA MINIMA, sp. nov. 

Fi|<. 19. Lateral view of a large specimen of the species, greatly mag- 
nified. 

Outline of shell, low trochiform, minute. Volutions pre- 
served rarely more than three, increasing rapidly in size. A 
narrow spiral band quite noticeable around the middle of the 
first volution. Suture well defined. Umbilicus small. Surface 
apparently ornamented by transverse lines, visible only on a 
single specimen. Aperture subcircular. Length and breadth 
of specimens about equal. One- seventeenth of an inch in di- 
ameter. 

Collected from the clay parting between the lower two lay- 
ers of the Lithographic or Louisiana limestone at Louisiana, 
Mo. 

MURCHISONIA (?) PYGM>EA,sp. nov. 

Fig. 20. Lateral view of a specimen greatly magnified. The figured 
specimen preserves six rounded volutions. 

Shell minute, elongate, slender, tapering very gradually. 
Volutions rounded, the lowest being quite as long as the two 
whorls above. Suture well defined. No surface ornamenta- 
tion visible, probably' on account of the pyritized condition 
of the specimens, which after all may be but casts. Natural 
size of the figured specimen one-sixteenth by one-fortieth of 
an inch. A rare species. 

Collected from the clay parting between the lower two lay- 
ers of the Louisiana or Lithographic liinestoiie at Louisiana, 
Mo. These shells were obtained while washing the clay for 
young brachiopods and were found associated with Alfaffccri- 
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nns nmericantdf, Plenrotomaria minima, Gonia fifes louisinnen- 
sis, Ambocoelia minnfu^ Cyrtina acntirostris, Orthothetes lens^ 
Chonetes (jenicHlafa, C. ornata, Spirifera marionensis, Spiri- 
ferina nciculifern^ Productelln pyxidafa, N ucfeospira barrisi, 
and other well known Kinderhook species. 

Explanation of Figures. 

Figure 1. Diagram illustrating the arrangement of plates in the body 
and arms of Aristocrinus, a new genus of crinoids. 

Figure 2. Azygous view of the type specimen of Aristocrinus concarms 
(Rowley); natural size. 

FiciUREs 3 and 4. Lateral and ventral views of the largest specimen of 
Allagecrinus americanus, sp. nov., greatly magnified. 

Figures 5 and 6. Similar views of a medium sized specimen of the same 
species, highly magnified. 

Figures 7 and 8. Side views of smaller specimens of the same species, 
greatly enlarged. 

Figure 9. Ventral view of a large specimen of the same species, greatly 
magnified. 

Figure 10. Lateral view of a medium sized specimen of the same spe- 
cies, greatly enlarged. 

FuiUREs 11 to 13. Lateral, ventral and dorsal views of the type specimen 
of Oranatocrintis iSchizohlastusf) magnibasisy sp. nov., natural 
size. 

FiciURE 14. Lateral view of a large distorted specimen of the same sp^- 
cies, natural size. 

Fkr're 15. Lateral view of the largest specimen of Qoniatites louisiA- 
nensis, sp. nov., natural size. 

FKiUREs IG to 18. Lateral, dorsal and ventral views of the same speci- 
men, enlarged. 

Figure 19. A greatly magnified view of the type specimen of Pleuroto- 
nutria mini ma ^ sp. nov. 

Fkjure 20. Murehisonia f pygmiea^ sp. nov. Type specimen, greatly 
magnified. 

THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AS ADOPTED IN THE 

MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

By M. £. WAD8WORTH, Director, Houghton, Michigan, 

In this country two systems have been chiefly followed in 
the higher educational institutions, — the fixed and the elect- 
ive. The latter was introduced first in this country by Pres- 
ident Wayland, of Brown University, and it has since been 
systematized and developed with remarkable skill and success 
by President Eliot, of Harvard. Indeed, the system has 
prov<'(l to be so well adapted to the needs of modern times 
and to be so popular that it has made its way in the face of 
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a «tn:iiu'iu- <i|)jMiKiti<>ii. until all or ncarlv all of «ur colleges 
und uitiv«-mtitMi havt- i-iuiil'irfHi it for their work in general 
'tr litTsrv und *4*ieiili(i<- i^lucation. 

In t«^hnii-Hl i>r Hii^iniH'rinjr education the eatte has tteen 
ditf.rr»-iit. «in.-i- i-ven thoi^e !tchnolf>, like Hanard, Stanford, or 
til* I,' III verbify of Mii-lii^an. which have a mnfit liberal eleetive 
tiyt-t'-ni fur general i-diicHtion. have ctill only a partially mod- 
ified form <tt the ridid liy^tt-io in the engineering and tet-h- 
niVal t-iniTtu"i. The rigid systi-iu i^ disguised in innBt inslitu- 
tioriH in thi-ir t«'hiii(-«l wurk under the head of election 
ItetwMrn varioiii' flxi-d (-(iiir!'i-s. which may or may not have a 
few itptionn. ur it muii(|iiertide!' under un elei-tive dress, to 
which it haH but little, if nny. right. 

The cli-ctivc iiyslcni [)r(>]>er in any of the higher institiitionH 
giving gencrHl educittion has concixted of two features: 
llrBt, the i-uMfiMiiil studies: second, the sequence of studies. 
The tirst i>^ ci>iii|»iised of those studies which are eonnider(-d 
in eai'h institntiun as necessary or essential to maintain the 
ueholurHhi[i or trnditions of the schiHil in question, and in 
engineering nchnots. not even excepting that at Harvard, the 
required or essential studiet' to-day constitute the chief amount 
of llie entire ciiiirse in any <if the engineering branches. In 
the ease iif general iir iiterHry educntion, the number of studies 
ihiii lire eonHiilered essential usually rapidly diminishes ae- 
eonling til tile experience iin<l number of the faculty until only 
Hfewsiiidies lire re(iiLireil: iinil in time this feature will be 
fully ejimiiniled. 

liegnnlhig tile second, nr "the sequence of sttidies," but 
liltl<' piihlii- iitienli'Hi is calleil to it in xny statements relating 
Ui eleeiives ill iiiiy institution, although it is the keynote of 
them nil. No school can maintiiin any elective system or any 
work iihiive ii kiiidergitrtcn or primary grade, without care- 
fully considering the <|iiestion of the natural seqaences. It is 
the iinwrillen law, that no student can take calculus who has 
mil iireviiiui'ly tinpiircd liimsclf in iilgelirn, nor can he ^ludy 
[H'trography witboiit nny knowledge of minernlogy. 

All the catalogues ..I' ||ie udvitRMd^j^gg|^|^||||jl(.tluiy J 
tacitly recognize the law of serat 
or less rullnesH, but I do not Jfc ' 
to the fiiet, except |he n 
ing School , 
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In truth, the greatest curses, that heset any uystem of elect- 
iven, are the neglect of proper sequences in the studies and the 
tendency of various instructors to bid for students, by giving 
weak and inferior (technically known as ko/I) courses. This 
last, like many of the other Die of educational institutions, 
can be partially, if not entirely, removed, by placing the charge 
of the instruction under one experienced executive head, which 
head is to be held strictly accountable for the success of the 
work, and is to be given absolute control over all the instruct- 
ors, with power to discharge them if they do not properly per- 
form their functions. In other words, there should be intro- 
duced into our schools more of the bueinexs methods of suc- 
cewwful business houses, — the direct responsibility for,and power 
of the individual over, everything placed under his charge. 

The Michigan Mining School has attempted to apply the 
methods in use in the elective systems employed for general or 
literary instruction to technical or engineering education, so 
far as the school's province of trainit\g men to assist in the 
development of the mineral wealth of the country will enable 
it to do. In accomplishing this it has tried to reduce to a min- 
imum all studies to be taken by every student, to conserve the 
sequence, and to obtain thorough work by the business method 
of individual responsibility. 

The only studies recjUired of all the pupils here are "ele- 
mentary geology" and the "elementary principles of mining," 
— these are asked for because it is believed that in any insti- 
tution dealing with the problems relating to the mineral 
wealth the pupil should have some knowledge of geology and 
of mining methods, and also because the director (who in this 
case happens to be in charge of the geological instruction) 
desires to come into personal contact with every pupil in the 
school early in his course. The above mentioned studies re- 
quire altogether the pupil's presence in the class room only 
three times a week for thirty-four weeks. 

Ontsfde of the elementary geology and mining the student 
is ftlloved unreatricted freedom of choice in his studies, the 
xumc as he is in the litiTiiry, but not in the engineering, work 
of Harvard, Michigan or in any other of our universities. 

Emphnsis is here placed upon the almost absolute freedom 
ot ehoioe at the Midilgaii Mining School because many have 
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mistaken the natural ''sequence of studies" for '^required 
studies." This error happens because in the prospectus of 
the elective system issued last May special attention was called 
to the natural sequences in chemistry, metallurgy, mechanical, 
electrical and mining engineering, ore-dressing and geology, 
provided any student wished to obtain every particle of in- 
struction that is given in the school in any of the subjects 
named. These outline schemes are merely signs showing the 
student some of the numerous ways of reaching the upi>er 
rooms of the house, but he has absolute freedom to use any of 
the other numerous ways that might just as well have been 
pointed out. Owing to the fact that in the usual discussions 
of elective systems, the natural sequence of studies is not dwelt 
upon, it was expect^^d that these guiding lines would be mis- 
taken for required courses by many readers, although it was 
thought the error was sufficiently guarded against in the 
prospectus on pages 11, 13, 14 and 26. The precaution seems 
not to have been entirely successful, since a friendly hand in 
a friendly journal* has penned the following: "Students are 
allowed to select one of several courses with a certain princi- 
pal subject, and in each course certain studies are required 
and the rest are elective. The school thus allows greater free- 
dom in the selection of studies than do most mining schools." 
This friend has entirely misapprehended the facts, as the 
statements made above show. The freedom of choice is not 
only greater than that allowed in all other mining schools, 
but, so far as the present writer is aware, also greater than 
that in all other technical or engineering schools whatsoever. 
Although this is the first time this general freedom has ever 
been allowed in any engineering school, the problem seemed t4> 
be so fully solved, so far as the special conditions of this in- 
stitution are concerned, that when it was brought before the 
faculty and the board of control it passed both bodies without 
a single objection. The ostensible working of the system does 
not go into full elfect until September 16th of this year, yet 
the choice of electives has already been made; and the pas- 
sage of all the students from a rigid system to an elective one 
has been accomplished withoutany hitch or difficulty, but also 
with the pupils' unanimous approval. 

^American Geolooist, 1895, vol. xvi, p. 130. 
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The courses in operation up to the time of commeneeraent, 
August 16th of this year, are two exceedingly rigid ones. The 
required work demanded of the student from seven to ten 
hours a day, ^\e days a week for forty-live weeks a year, and 
for three or four years (according to which course was taken) 
in the class room, laboratory, field, mine or mill, while his 
daily preparatory work had to be attended to in outside time. 
When it is considered that all students, both special and reg- 
ular, have been transferred, not only^ without trouble but with 
general satisfaction from one system to the other, the success 
seems almost phenomenal. 

In the elective system of the Michigan Mining School the 
unit of work is taken as three hours a week in the class room 
or nine hours a week in the laboratory for thirty-four weeks, 
and this amount of work is called a course or a full course, 
while any subject scheduled in the prospectus for less time 
is taken for its proportionate part of a full course. The stu- 
dent, to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Science, must complete 
eighteen full courses, and to obtain that of Mining Engineer, 
twenty-two full courses, which in both cases include the sub- 
jects of elementar}'^ geology and mining. 

Owing to the fact that the regular work in the Michigan 
Mining School extends through forty-five weeks of the year, a 
good student can obtain his degree in three or four years, de- 
pending upon the question of whether he remains during the 
entire forty-five weeks each year or for only the first thirty- 
four weeks, or, also, whether he wishes his course to be largely 
of practical or theoretical work. 

At the present time this institution has announced sixty- 
five dilFerent subjects or studies from which the pupil can 
make up his eighteen or twenty-two full courses, only one of 
these full courses being of required work. In a required sys- 
tem of study the pupil can be carried over all the subjects that 
experience considers necessary for the successful prosecution 
of his future profession, but this is always done at th^ expense 
of thoroughness, and it pays no, or but little attention to the 
individuality of every student or to the rapidly increasing 
specialization of work in every subject. It gains breadth, but 
it is at the expense of depth. 

In an elective system the individuality of the student, the 
specialization of work in modem timBS and the limitations of 
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human capacity are all considered. It loses in breadth, but it 
gains in the greater interest and consequently greater depth 
of the work done. 

Much can be said in favor of both systems, as the writer 
knows from long experience with both; but there is one point 
that ought to be the controlling factor in every engineering 
school in deciding what it will do for the future. If the signs 
of the times and the history of education are read aright this 
is true and certain, that whether we like the elective principle 
or not, whether we are willing to adopt it or not, every engi- 
neering or technical school in the land must and will adopt 
it in its entirety, sooner or later, or else perish. It needs no 
Daniel to read the handwriting all over our walls. 



ROCK HILL. LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

Ky John Bbtson, Eaatport, L. I. 
(Plate XII.) 

Rock hill derives its name from a huge boulder which 
crowns the summit of the ridge — the terminal moraine of 
geologists — about two miles north of the village of Eastport, 
on the Great South bay. 

The boulder, though less than half its original size, is still 
a- very respectable erratic, as may be seen by^ the picture ac- 
companying this paper. It is a block of feldspathic granite, 
and the present measurement is about 50 by 20 feet. Judg- 
ing from the size of the hole, which is partially seen to the 
left of the rock in the picture, from which the rock has been 
quarried, it must have been originally more than 125 by 20 
feet. A good deal also has been blasted from the face of the 
boulder; one of the drill holes is visible at the feet of the 
figure on the top of th^ erratic. 

Although exposed to the blasts from the ocean and the 
weathering of many centuries, some faint lines of glacial 
striie can still be detected on the upper surface of this erratic 
block. 

The moraine at this point is very tluviatilc in character, 
only a few inches of loam covering the water-worn material, 
mostly quartz pebbles. It would seem at first as if the liu^i^ 
boulder had been dropped by floating ice. hut a study <>!' all 
the phenomena conne<'ted with it hardly permits this inter- 
pretation. It is not reasonable to suppose that icebergs would 
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have unloaded all their burden along the line of the ter- 
minal moraine, as no erratics of any size are found on the 
southern plain. Some of the advocates of floating ice have 
suggested that bergs would naturally become stranded on the 
higher elevations; and the absence of boulders between the 
two moraines seems to give weight to this suggestion, but as 
all the erratics have come from the north, why is it that the 
bergs which carried them did not become stranded on the 
northern moraine, the more elevated of the two? It is true 
that the boulders are more abundant on the north side of the 
island, but that some of them escaped gives us reason to sup- 
pose that a few would have been carried beyond the southern 
ridge, if floating ice was the means of transportation. That 
none were deposited in the valley between remains a mystery, 
no matter what theory we adopt; but the phenomenon is not 
peculiar to Long Island alone, as it has been noted in other 
glacial regions. 

On the west end of the island, boulders, as a general thing, 
lie scattered in the valleys as well as on the ridges. It is only 
when we enter the Peconic depression, about opposite Port 
Jefferson, that the absence of boulders becomes conspicuous. 
This fact has led some glacialists to believe that the two 
ridges, separated by the Peconic valley, represent two distinct 
ice-sheets, but thel>resent writer, after several years of care- 
ful study, can see no evidence of more than one. The con- 
nection of old river channels, with their effect on the whole 
contour of the island, precludes the dual theory; for that the 
streams flowing under the ice-sheet and advancing with it 
from the mainland had a great influence, not only in forming 
the valleys, but in giving shape to the hills, there can be no 
question, as 1 have tried to show in my paper on *'The Ups 
and Downs of Long Island."* 

The fact has been noted that opposite to the bay depres- 
sions, on the north side of the island, the terminal moraine 
becomes more broken and the glacial detritus is washed out 
in front of it and shaped into hummocky ridges or kames. To 
the north of Rock hill, on the sound, is the Wading river in- 
dentation, which cuts through the northern moraine, and the 
old glacial channels can be traced into the ponds and marshes^ 
of the Peconic valley. 
*Am. (Jeolocjist, vol. XV, pp. 188-192, March. 1895. 
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It may be, as Prof. JameR I). Dana has somewhere sug- 
gested, that some of the boulders lie buried in the bottom of 
these ponds and marsh lands: but this is very doubtful, as 
erratics are absent on the higher intervening portions of land, 
at least so far as I have been able to observe. I have been 
over the ground on foot several times, and between Manor and 
Wading River, a distance of six miles, not a single large er- 
ratic was seen. 

The island at this point is nearly fourteen miles in width. 
On leaving Eastport on the south you pass across a plain of 
stratified sand and gravel, covered with brush and stunted 
pines. About two miles this side of Manor, which is halfway 
between Eastport and Wading River, erratic blocks become 
quite plentiful, especially along the railroad track ; and they 
grow larger and more abundant until the Manor station is 
reached. North of this, as you near the Peconic river, the 
boulders begin to disappear again, until the second moraine is 
reached about a mile and a half this side of the village of 
Wading River. The journey is very tiresome, as the road is 
a bed of loose white sand, with here and there a patch of clay 
and coarse gravel. The valley, however, consists chiefly of 
ponds and marshy depressions, as already stated. 

From the terminus of the Port Jelt'erson branch of the Long 
Island railroad to the sound the hillsides are covered with 
huge boulders, nearly all from the same parent rock as the 
Rock hill erratic. Some of them doubtless contain more cubic 
feet, but none of them are so impressive in appearance. 

It would be interesting to know if any of these large boul- 
ders were dropped in the bottom of this part of the sound, 
which is nearly opposite to New Haven, Conn. If none could 
be found, it would show that the boulders must have been dis- 
tributed along certain lines or loops. 

During my visits to Wading River I could detect no traj)- 
rock blocks among the boulders; but they are found iibout 
two miles east of this point, and also on the southern moraine 
east of Rock hill, (m the Culverton road. 

The old channels of the Wading river depression unite, and 
seemingly end, with the Peconic river: but during the glacial 
floods the streams must have penetrated the terminal moraine 
at and in the vicinity of Manor, for we find the old ehann(»ls 
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indenting the ridge in many places. The Manor branch of 
the Long Island railroad runs through one of these waterways, 
with only a slight gradient from north to south. Very little 
cutting or filling in had to be done along this part of the 
route. We find that most of the old roads crossing the island 
run through these natural depressions in the terminal moraine. 

It would never be suspected, perhaps, that this break in the 
ridge at Manor had anything to do in forming the river chan- 
nel which is crossed by the south side railroad between Cen- 
ter and East Moriches; yet there is no doubt that a former 
connection existed. The writer has lately followed this de- 
pression up from the railroad to the ridge, and was surprised 
to find it uniting with other old channels that branch out from 
the Manor pass. 

Where these breaks occur in the ridge the morainic material 
is generally pushed farther southward, especially between the 
arms of the old watercourses. Thus we find Rock hill coming 
down to within three miles of the bay, so that the boulder can 
be seen from the railroad at Eastport, if one knows where to 
look for it. 

To the right of the i)icture can be seen one of the old river 
channels that broke through the moraine at this point when 
the glacial streams prevailed. Standing on the ridge by the 
boulder, one can see the course of the natural depression cross- 
ing the frontal plain to the Little Setuck river whereit ent<»rs 
the bay. North of the Manor branch of the railroad where it 
unites with the main line, the channel is perfectly dry. South 
of it the water begins to percolate through the sand, and the 
iiwamp and marsh lands of the south side begin. A noteworthy 
kame is here developed and is referred to in "The Ups and 
Downs of Long Island," alreadj^ mentioned. 

The main branch of the Setuck river is crossed by the rail- 
road a little farther east, and the original swamp lands, from 
which it had its rise, are covered with a beautiful sheet of 
water at Tuthill's mill. The old channel, however, of which 
the chart of the U. S. Coast Survey fails to give vkny proper 
idea, has been followed up by the writer through a tangled 
mass of brush to a large basin-shaped depression known as 
""Terreirs Hole." The channel becomes perfectly dry about a 
mile north of the railroad, and so is the kettle-hole depression ; 
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yet no doubt a glacial stream at one time plunged into it, and 
the Eastport and Riverhead road seems to follow the old line 
of drainage. 

On the north side of the moraine there is a beautiful sheet 
of water known as Great pK)nd, nearly as large as lake Ron- 
konkoma and similar in origin. This pond and Terrell's Hole 
were doubtless at one time connected. How this connection 
could have taken place without a change of level we are at 
present unable to explain, but there is no evidence of oscilla- 
tion, at least since the Ice age. It would seem as if the ma- 
terial was taken out of Terrell's Hole and dumped on the 
ridge near by to form Osborn's hill, which is said to be 293 
feet above sea level. 

It is a peculiar geographical feature of the island that the 
highest elevations rise along the line of these old watercourses. 
Dr. F. J. H. Merrill, in his paper on the "Geology of Long Is- 
land," has noted this fact, although he fails, we think, to un- 
derstand its true significance. After referring to some of the 
higher hills, he says : "From these instances it will be seen 
that the areas of high elevation bear a very marked geograph- 
ical relation to the deep indentations of the coast. That this 
relation is due to glacial action seems more than probable, 
and it van scarcely be an accidental coincidence that the 
highest hills on the island should be in line with the deepest 
bays on the northern coast and that the course of these bays 
should coincide with that of the glacier."* Dr. Merrill thinks 
that he sees in this phenomenon a confirmation of his ice-lobe 
theory, that is, he holds that the bay indentations have been 
plowed out by projecting spurs of ice, and that the higher ele- 
vations referred to are the result of lateral thrusts. A careful 
study of all the drift phenomena on the island will hardly 
bear out this interpretation. The present writer, in previous 
papers in the American Geologist and other publications, has 
tried to show that not only the principal morainic ridges, but 
also the kames and the so-called sea beaches along the south- 
ern coast of the island were affected by glacial currents. On 
the beach opposite Eastport and Moriches the pebbles washed 
out bv the waves of the sea are the same in character as those 
we find in the banks along the Long Island railroad, or on the 

♦Annals of the New York Academy of Science, vol. iii, p. .H60. Nov. 7. 
1884. 
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Bunimit of Rock hill, and they must have been brought there 
by rivers flowing from the mainland. I find a confirmation of 
this in a recent English publication, where a writer says: 
** Where pebbly beaches or cobble bars exist on ocean shores, 
they are generally near or at the debouchement of ancient or 
modern channels."* 

The view from Rock hill is extensive and very beautiful. 
The Great South bay, with its fringe of beach and the ocean 
beyond, presents a delightful picture. In a clear day Fire 
Island lighthouse, nearly thirty miles away, can be discerned 
with the unaided eye. The vast frontal plain, with its wil- 
derness of tangled brush, stretches out on either hand as far 
an the eye can see, giving a wild grandeur to the scene. To- 
ward the east the moraine sweeps with a graceful curve to the 
Shinnecock range, whose brown hills are seen in the distance. 
Behind us the undulating ground tells of walls of ice and riv- 
ers of water, when the Ice King had sway; and on the crest 
of the huge boulder were written certain still legible lines of 
the history of his powerful reign. 



GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND AMERICAN ASSOCI- 
ATION MEETINGS. 

By Warren Upham, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Geological Society of America. 

The seventh summer meeting of the Geological Society of 
America was held in Springfield, Mass., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 27th and 28th, 1895, under the presidency 
of Prof. N. S. Shaler, with an attendance of about forty fel- 
lows and friends of the Society. The meeting was in the 
beautiful new building of the Art Museum, then used for the 
first time. Dr. William Rice, secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Springfield, gave a cordial address of welcome. Me- 
morial mention was made of Profs. James D. Dana and Henry 
B. Nason, fellows of the Society who have died since the last 
meeting; and biographic sketches commemorative of their 
work will be presented at the winter meeting. Eleven new 
fellows were announced as elected by the recent vote of the 
Society, namely, S. Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio, O. C. 
Farrington, Chicago, 111., G. P. Grimsley, Columbus, Ohio, F. 
P. (iiilliver, Norwich, Conn., J. B. Hatcher, Princeton, N. J.^ 
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Edward B. Mathewn, Baltimore, Md., John C. Merriam, Berke- 
ley, CaL, H. B. C. Nitze, Baltimore, Md., F. L. Ransome, Berke- 
ley, Cal., ('harles Sehuchert, Washington, D. C, and Joseph 
A. Tatf, Washington, 1). C. Philadelphia is to be the plaee 
of the next meeting, during the Christmas holidays. 

Previous to this session, an excursion of a week's duration 
was taken, beginning at Pittsfield, Mass., and passing Hins- 
dale, Great Barrington, Mt. Washington, Mt. Race, Bear 
mountain, Salisbury, Canaan, Middlefield, (-hester, Greenfield, 
Turner's Falls and Bernardston, all in Massachusetts, to South 
Vernon, Vt., under the leadership of Profs. B. K. Emerson 
and W. H. Hobbs. Sixteen fellows and invited friends par- 
ticipated in this most enjoyable observation and study of the 
metamorphic rocks and Triassic area of western Massachu- 
•setts and the Connecticut valley, namely, (reorge H. Barton, 
Boston, Mass., Miss Florence Bascom, Bryn Mawr, Pa., A. C. 
Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass., W. B. Clark, Baltimore, Md., 
Miss Charlotte F. Emerson, Amherst, Mass., (). C. Farrington, 
Chicago, III., C. H. Hit<!hcock, Hanover, N. H., F. J. H. Mer- 
rill, Albany, N. Y., William Orr, Jr., Springfield, Mass., Chas. 
Palache, Berkeley, Cal., Joseph H. Perr3\ Worcester, Mass., 
William North Rice, Middleton, Conn., Miss Smith, Framing- 
ham, Mass., C. R. Van Hise, Madison, Wis., Lewis G, West- 
gate, Evanston, 111., and Albert A. Wright, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
party traveled, as convenience dictated, by railroad, by livery 
<*arriages, and much afoot, to the localities where the contacts 
of different rock formations, faults and dynamic nietamor- 
phism could be best seen. The rich and varying development 
of secondary minerals along the lines of contact and disturb- 
ance was beautifully illustrated. The weather was perfect 
the w^hole time, with cool nights and mostl}^ mild and clear 
days, having neither rain nor excessiv<» heat. Admiration of 
the visiting geologists was freely expressed for the large area 
of complex crystalline rocks which during the past several 
years Prof. Emerson has mapped in detail for the C S. (Geo- 
logical Survey, going afoot oxer all parts of a tract of about 
5,000 S(|uare miles. 

For notes of this excursion and of the nie{*tings of this So- 
<*iety and the Association, aiding niiicli in the preparation of 
the present report, the American Gkolo(;ist is indebted to 
Profs. A. A. Wright, I. C. White, J. F. Komp (in his article on 
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the Geological Society meeting, in. Science, vol. ii, pp. 277- 
288, Sept. 6th), and to numerous authors who have kindly 
supplied abstracts of their papers. 

Nineteen papers were presented before the Geological Soci- 
etv, but in several instances the authors were absent and their 
papers were therefore read only by title, for securing an early 
adjournment Wednesday noon. The following afternoon was 
spent in an excursion by thirty-seven fellows and their friends, 
with Prof. Eimerson as guide, to Mt. Holyoke, to see contacts 
of the trap and sandstone and other features of the Triassic 
series. These papers in their order on the program, were as 
follows : 

On the Glacial DeponitH of southwestern Alberta^ in the vicinity of 
the Rocky mountains, Geoboe M. Dawson and R. G. McConnell, 
Ottawa, Canada. (Read by title.) This paper presents the facts ob- 
tained during a recent examination of the glacial deposits of a portion 
of the southwestern part of the Canadian Great Plains, in the foot-hills 
and along the base of the Rocky mountains, where phenomena of par- 
ticular interest are displayed in connection with the relations of the 
western and eastern drift (Cordilleran and Laurentide). A brief sum- 
mary of previous observations is followed by a description of sections 
along two main lines of approach to the mountains at relatively low 
levels and by an examination of the conditions surrounding the glacial 
deposits at the highest levels, found in the form of terraces with rolled 
shingle at 5,300 feet on the Porcupine hiUs. In conclusion, the observed 
facts are briefly discussed, attention being practically confined to this 
particular region. [An article on the glacial drift of the same district 
by the same authors appears in the last number of the Journal of Geol- 
ogy (vol. Ill, pp. 507-511, July-Aug., 1895), in which the Kansan, lowan 
and Wisconsin glacial formations are recognized in Alberta and Assini- 
bt)ia, while for a still earlier till of western or Cordilleran derivation, 
with the associated Saskatchewan gravels, the name Albertan forma- 
tion is proposed. The Kansan and lowan till deposits of this region 
bear testimony, by the interblending of western and eastern drift, that 
the Cordilleran and Laurentide ice-sheets then became confluent along 
the east side of the Rocky mountains.] 

The CJiamplain Glacial Epoch. C. H. Hitchcock, Hanover, N. H. 
Th(» term Champlain was first applied by the author in 1861 to the ma- 
rine (l>'poait8 and associated fluviatile sands resting upon the glacial 
drift in the Champlain and St. Lawrence basins. Fifteen years earlier 
C. B. Adams pointed out the distinction which has become embodied 
in the tornis Leda clay and Sa,ric(tva sand. These deposits contain 240 
species of fossils in the St. Lawrence valley, nearly all of which are iden- 
tical with forms now living off the Labrador coast. The same is true 
likewise of the 121 species catalogued from the corresponding deposits 
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at Portland, Maine. The preglacial southern limit of this boreal fauna 
seems to have been a little north of Boston; but its presence later was 
indicated also at Nantucket island, in the upper shell bed of Sankaty 
Head, where the summer temperature was fifteen degrees (Fahr.) colder 
than in the lower beds. 

Northern areas were depressed more than those toward the south, the 
vertical extent of the Champlain subsidence, below the present altitude, 
having been 50 to 75 feet near New York cit>', 300 to 400 feet in Vermont 
and 560 feet at Montreal. This leads to the belief that the stratified 
clays in the valleys of our northern rivers, like the Connecticut, were 
deposited during this epoch; and the occurrence of Arctic plants in 
them strengthens this view. At the same time the Lauren tide. White, 
Green and Adirondack mount^iins were covered by local glaciers which 
sent bergs into the enlarged gulf of St. Lawrence, giving to it a severely 
cold climate. Ice floes and bergs from Arctic regions must also have 
entered the Champlain sea, as many of the smaller bergs borne south- 
ward by the Labrador current do now: but far more abundantly than 
at present, because of the greater depth of the water in the Strait of 
Belle Isle. 

Marine submergence is suggested for all the area of the great Lauren- 
tian lakes, as far as to lake Superior and Minnesota, by the presence 
there of still living maritime plants, fish, and Crustacea. These plants 
and animals appear to require the former presence of the ocean to ac- 
count for their geographic distribution. The glacial conditions of the 
Champlain epoch would corresi)ond to the history of the Canadian Ice 
Age, as that is presented by Sir William Dawson, who asks only for lo- 
cal glaciers, moderate submergence in the St. Lawrence basin, and an 
Arctic current, to explain all the phenomena which he has observed. 
Hence the advocates respectively of icebergs and of land ice as the chief 
agency of formation of the drift may harmonize their views by conced- 
ing, each to the other, an additional cold epoch. By doubling the Ice 
Age, each side can retain its own pet theory and yet allow its opponent 
the same privilege. 

The occurrence of 55 species of temperate fossil shells in the till of 
drumlins near Boston proves the existence of a mild preglacial climate 
and of an ensuing ice-sheet extensive enough to pile up the largest of 
our grand moraines and drumlins, probably amassing these marginal 
and submarginal drift deposits during the Champlain epoch. 

The Mecklenburgian stage in the Glacial period, as described by Gei- 
kie for Europe, has the following points in common with the Champlain 
ei)och in America: first, marine fossiliferous clays, with Arctic mol- 
lusca; second, fluviatile clays, with leaves of Arctic plants: and third, 
the deformations of the earth's crust which have been studied by De 
Greer both in Sweden and North America. If the Mecklenbur^aan stage 
is necessarily the equivalent of the Wisconsin, the moraines of nil the 
northern United States and Canada may be referable to the Champlain 
epoch of land depression and consequent departure of the ice sheet, 
which was represented finally by many local glaciers. 
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Much discussion followed this paper. Prof. White had wanted still 
water, as of the Champlain submergence, to explain the terraces of the 
Monongahela valley. Prof. Kemp cited the barrenness of the clays in 
the Hudson valley as to all organic remains, excepting a few diatoms, 
and remarked that the variety of fossils is small in the Champlain val- 
ley. Prof. J. W. Spencer called attention to the moderate elevation of 
the Laurcntide mountains, so-called, and noted other topographic fea- 
tures of the St. Lawrence basin. Prof. Davis said that a criterion of a 
marine terrace would be steady uniformity of level, not varying with 
the inclination of the stream, and that the Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia terraces are thereby shown to be of fluvial instead of marine ori- 
gin. President Shaler suggested that the lack of fossils might be 
caused by the decay of organic matter in the clays, which would develop 
gases and destroy them. Prof. Hitchcock, in closing the discussion, 
said it was hard for him to understand why the Hudson valley and that 
of lake Champlain are not more alike in this respect, since no high bar- 
rier separated them. The view taken by Upham gives to the land about 
the mouth of the Hudson even a somewhat higher altitude throughout 
the Champlain epoch than now, so that a glacial lake in the Hudson 
and Champlain valleys outflowed there to the ocean; but he thinks that 
the Hudson valley had become much uplifted northward from the 
Champlain depression before the continuing glacial retreat admitted 
the sea to the St. Lawrence and Champlain valleys. 

Drumlins and Marginal Moraines of Ice-sheets, Warren Upham, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Read by title.) Field studies of drumlins in New 
Hampshire, northeastern Massachusetts and New York, and of mar- 
ginal moraines in New England, Long Island, Minnesota, Iowa, the 
Dakotas, and Manitoba, supply explanations of their origin from previ- 
ously englacial drift. The drumlins are shown to have been amassed 
from a sheet of till which had become superglacial by ablation, but 
which afterward by glacial overflow became enclosed in the ice-sheet 
and finally was heaped in these oval or more elongated smooth hills 
of subglacial till. The moraines are referred to pauses in the Cham- 
plain recession of the ice -sheet, when its currents were accelerated by 
steeper gradients and much warmer climate than during the earlier 
stages of ice accumulation and maximum glaciation. Both in North 
America and Europe the marginal moraines and drumlins are attribu- 
ted chiefly to the Champlain epoch, that is, the short and definite 
closing part of the Ice age. 

The Glacial Genesee lakes, H. L. Fairchild, Rochester N. Y. The 
direction, inclination and extent of the Grenesee valley made possible the 
])roduction, during the retreat of the ice-sheet, of a succession of glacial 
lakes with dilTerent outlets. The paper described, with the aid of a map, 
(1) thc^ present topography and hydrography of the valley, (2) the an- 
cient drainage channels, (3) the complex lacustrine phenomena. Ten 
sta^eH in the gradual uncovering of this area from the ice-sheet were 
traced, of which the eighth, with beaches and deltas at 900 to 910 feet 
above the sea, was regarded as the time of the glacial lake Warren; the 
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Dinth was that of glacial lake Iroquois ; and the tenth is the present 
time. 

This paper was discussed by I. C. White, N. S. Shaler, J. W. 
Spencer, W. M. Davis, and H. S. Williams. 

The Geology of Old Hampshire county in Massachusetts, B. K. Em- 
erson, Amherst, Mass. Twenty minutes were first given to a descrip- 
tion, with detailed maps, of the cr>'stalline rocks which form the west- 
ern and eastern borders of the Connecticut valley, in which Springfield 
is situated, for the use of the members of the Society on excursions in 
the vicinity. 

Again, twenty minutes were occupied in a description of the Triassic 
strata of this valley and the history of their origin, involving the filling 
of the basin with sands and gravels, the outflow of trap and the erup- 
tion of ashes, closing with the formation of a series of small volcanic 
cones, and followed J3y the upfolding and erosion of the whole. This 
part of the paper was illustrated by maps and models. 

Lastly, in the third twenty minutes of the hour, the Glacial and Post- 
glacial history of the region was reviewed, with exhibition of detailed 
maps of the glacial lakes and river courses antedating and following the 
formation of the great series of lakes which occupied the present Con- 
necticut river valley, and maps of the later terraces formed in the old 
lake beds. The way in which the alluvial plains are made up of con- 
fluent islands was explained; and attention was directed to the distinc- 
tion between filled and unfilled lakes, the old Springfield lake having 
become filled, while the Hadley lake remained unfilled. The further 
facts were noted that tributaries run down directly across the old bot- 
tom of unfilled lakes, but when they come upon the broad terrace flat 
or meadow there appears a marked repulsion of the tributary from the 
main stream, so that they flow parallel with each other for long dis- 
tances, after which the affluent finally turns and enters the trunk river 
at right angles. This was explained by the formation of islands in the 
main stream off the mouth of the tributury, so that the latter had to 
flow around the islands down stream one after another, thus running 
parallel a long way before reaching its mouth. 

The many oxbows and big bends of the Connecticut, and of its tribu- 
taries, across the bottom of unfilled lakes, were adduced as indications 
of the influence of the earth's rotation. 

Notes on the Relations of Loicer Members of the Coastal Plain Scries 
in South Carolina. N. H. Darton, Washington, D. C. (Read by 
title.) The formations bolow the Eocene buhrstone, which won* in- 
cluded in the Eocene by Tucmey, have been found to he Potomac. 
Some of their features and their relations to the marine Cretaceous are 
described. 

R(,siini6 of general Strati(jr((j)hic Rrlaiions in the .{thintic Coostal 
Plain from New Jersey to South Carolina. S. H. Dakton. (Rend by 
title.) A series of sections was announcctl to aecompauy tliis paper, 
showing the distribution and variations of the principal coastal plain 
formations. 
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CretaceonH Plants from Martha's Vineyard. Kesults obtained from 
an examination of the material collected by David White in 1SH9, Ar- 
thur HoLLiCK, New Brighton, N. Y. At the Ne ,v York meeting of this 
Society in December, 1889, Mr. David White read a paper on this sub- 
ject which was published in abstract in the proceedings of that meet- 
ing. * Mr. White subsequently published a more extended account in 
the American Journal of Science for February, 1893, and figured a few 
of the specimens which were most readily to be identified as Cretaceous 
species. These papers were based upon material collected by him and 
Mr. Lester F. Ward during the summer of 1889. Their object was prin- 
cipally to demonstrate the occurrence of Cretaceous strata in that is- 
land, hence only sufficient material for that purpose was utilized. 
During the present year all the material which was collected has been 
turned over to Mr. Hollick for examination and rejwrt, in addition to 
which are a few specimens which ho collected in 1893. All these col- 
lections indicate a flora parallel with that of the Amboy clays in New 
Jersey. The fossil leaves are found in concretionary sandstones which 
occur with the clays of Martha^s Vineyard in somewhat uncertain rela- 
tions; so that it is very desirable, if possible, to obtain such fossils also 
in the clays. The difficulty of preserving the leaf impressions hitherto 
found in the clays has prevented Aieir study. 

(Jn the Eocene Fauna of the Middle Atlantic Slope. William B. 
Clark, Baltimore, Md. According to the author*s studies, the Eocene 
fossils of New Jersey and the country southward to North Carolina 
should not be referred, as formerly has been done, to one, or a part of 
one, of the seven divisions of the Eocene based on the Gulf localities. 
The glauconitic beds were of slow but continuous growth, not burdened 
with detritus, and 200 feet of this greensand formation may easily be 
the time equivalent of 2,000 feet of Gulf deposits. Prof. Clark has 
found 120 species of fossils instead of the previously known 25, and they 
generally range well through the whole of the series from bottom to top, 
though some are characteristically lower or upper. They agree well 
with those found in both the Lignitic and the Claiborne beds, at least; 
and many of them probably endured through the entire Eocene period. 

Arrangement and Development of Plates in the Melonitidxe. R. T. 
Jackson and T. A. Jaggar, Cambridge,, Mass. This paper consisted 
in a statement of the arrangement of the plates in these spheroidal ech- 
inodorms, and especially of the way in which new rows of plates are in- 
troduced and die out. Whereas it had formerly been supposed that in 
the interambulacral areas new rows of plates originate near either pole, 
and spread moridionally, meeting in the equator. Dr. Jackson showed 
that new rows originate near the oral pole only, often in a heptagonal 
])lato, the rest of the plates being six-sided; that the rows are extended 
toward the genital plates at the aboral pole, where the crowding of the 
platrH ^ivcs them an irregular arrangement; and that new rows are in- 
troduced alternately upon the right and left sides of the interambulac- 
ral an^a, beginning near the oral pole and near the central meridian of 
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an interambulacral space. The two boundary rows of an interambulac- 
ral area are derived from the two initial plates of that area which be- 
long to the peristomial ring; while the intermediate meridional rows up 
to the number of six (the total number af rows thus being eight) origi- 
nate in the place and manner here described. 

Prof. Alpheus Hyatt commented on this paper, that it is a very val- 
uable contribution to the life history of the family and the class, and 
also to the general subject of evolution. 

On Asbestos and Aabestifoinn Minerals. George P. Merrill, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Read by title.) The author treats of the composition, 
mode of occurrence and mineralogical nature of the various minerals 
commercially grouped under the name of asbestos, and attempts to ex- 
plain their fibrous structure as due to abnormal elongation of the min- 
eral parallel to the vertical axis, the individual fibers being in part at 
least bounded by prismatic faces, that is, by the planes of easiest cleav- 
age. The primary cause of this elongation is believed to be mainly dy- 
namical, a result of shearing and other earth movements such as are 
productive of uralitic hornblendes, schistosity, or even platy structure 
and slickensided surfaces where actual fracturing takes place. 

Pre-Cambrian Volcanoes in southern Wisconsin. William H. 
HoBBS, Madison, Wis. A preliminary report on a group of isolated 
areas of igneous rocks which protrude through the Potsdam sandstone 
in the valley of the Fox river, Wisconsin. Some of these areas repre- 
sent local outflows of rhyolitic lava which exhibits superb examples of 
spherulitic, perlitic, fluxion, and breccial structures. The originally 
glassy ground mass of these rocks has become devitrified — hence they 
are apo-rhyolites, and they have been subjected to dynamic metamor- 
phism and subsequent infiltration of silica. They are intruded by dikes 
of both basic and acid rocks. (Specimens and photographs of sections 
were exhibited.) 

A Geological Sketch of the Sierra Tlayacac, in the State of Morelos, 
Mexico. A. Capen Gill, Ithaca, N. Y. The Sierra Tlayacac, some 
six miles long, situated on the south side of the great fault-line des- 
cribed by Felix and Lenk, consists of a projecting group of mountain 
tops in the midst of the Morelos plain. The plain is formed by the lava 
streams and ejectamenta of Popocatepetl or neighboring volcanic vents. 
The tops of the nearly submerged mountainfl show that the folding and 
elevation of the Cretaceous (Caprina?) limestone was accompanied or 
followed by the deposition of a limestone conglomerate, in the pebbles 
of which are also Caprina (?) fossils. Absence of pebbles derived from 
eruptive rocks indicates that the volcanic activity of the region was 
subsequent to extensive folding and erosion. 

The limestone agglomerate is overlain by an acid eruptive, and both 
rocks are cut by numerous quartz-pyroxene dikes which show a close 
**con8anguinity" with the recent extrusions of Popocatepetl. The very 
striking metamorphism produced by these dikes corroborates the view 
that there is little, if any, migration of material from the intruded mass 
into the metamorphosed rock. 
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Heated water and steam would appear to be the principal agents of 
metamorphism, rather than heat alone, since the great distance to 
which recrystallization has reached seems dependent on the porous 
character of the rock before alteration. Garnet, vesuvianite, wollaston- 
ite and pyroxene are among the minerals developed, and large crystals 
have been found at a distance of several hundred feet from the contact. 

Prof. Emerson, in discussion, complimented the author on his having 
modestly refrained from proposing new names for these eruptive rocks. 

Syenite-gneiss {leopard, rock) frovi the Apatite Region of Ottawa 
county, Canada, C. H. GrORDON, Beloit, Wis. (Read by title.) The 
rock here described appeared in the exhibit of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, at the World's Fair, under the title of "Concretionary Vein- 
stone,'^ from the apatite region. It consists of irregular ellipsoidal or 
ovoid masses of feldspar, with some quartz, separated by narrow, an- 
astomosing bands of interstitial material consisting chiefly of green pyr- 
oxene. The ellipsoidal masses are of all sizes up to two or three inches 
in cross section and several inches long. The field study at High Rock 
mine, Ottawa county, shows the rock to occur in dikes intersecting the 
pyroxenites and quartzites. In some places the rock is very coarse, 
with no indications of the ellipsoidal structure, while in others it is a 
distinctly banded gneiss whose identity with the ellipsoidal rock is evi- 
dent from the anastomosing of the augite bands on a cross fracture face. 
Ordinarily the rock has very little quartz and corresponds to a pyrox- 
ene-syenite, but in some places the quartz is much more abundant,thus 
allying it to the pyroxene-granites. In view of its gneissic structure and 
usually sparing amount of quartz, the rock is here referred to generally 
as syenite-gneiss, though grading locally into forms which may more 
fittingly be regarded as granite-gneiss. 

The presence of a distinct gneissic microstructure, taken in connec- 
tion with other facts, appears to establish the conclusion that the pecu- 
liar ellipsoidal structure is due to orographic forces acting upon a 
coarsely crystallized rock in which the principal constituents (feldspar 
and pyroxene) are more or less irregularly distributed. The breaking 
of the rock under pressure has been attended by the recrystallization of 
the augite and other constituents along the original fracture planes, 
which were probably, in part, determined by the arrangement of the 
two chief constituents. 

The points of interest brought out in the study are: (1) that this pe- 
culiar distribution of the pyroxene is due to dynamic processes, (2) the 
importance to be attached to the process of solution and recrystalliza- 
tion in the formation of gneisses, (3) the significance of the original 
character of the rock with reference to the product derived from it by 
dynamic processes, and the differences resulting from variations in the 
extent to which it has been affected by orographic agencies, and (4) the 
evidence showing the derivation of a gneiss out of a syenite, and estab- 
lishing the term syenite-gneiss as the name of a distinct rock type. 

The Titaniferous Iron Ores of the Adirondacks, J. F. Kemp, New 
York City. The paper opened with a brief statement of the characters 
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of the two kinds of iron ores which are afforded by the region, the mer- 
chantable magnetites and the titaniferous. The former are in gneisses; 
the latter in the gabbros and anorthoeites of the N(M4an, which are be- 
lieved to be intruded through the gneisses. A list of localities of the 
titaniferous ores was given and the distinction was made between the 
smaller bodies which are, so far as can be seen, basic developments of 
gabbro, and the enormous ore bodies at the old Adirondack Iron Works 
in the heart of the mountains. These latter are in massive anorthosite, 
which is almost entirely formed of large, blue-black crystals of labra- 
dorite. The largest ore body, which is the one crossing Lake Sanford, 
contains numerous included labradorite crystals, each of which is sur- 
rounded by a reaction rim 5-10 mm. across. It is further noted that the 
wall rocks show no signs of the widespread crushing that is exhibited 
in the general ** mortar-structure" of the Adirondack and Canadian an- 
orthosites, but are plutonic rocks, free from evidences of dynamic met- 
amorphism. The argument is then made that the ores are segregations 
from an igneous magma formed during the process of cooling and crys- 
tallization. In conclusion the speaker gave some notes on recent at- 
tempts to utilize the titaniferous ores that bid fair to be successful. 

In discussion, Prof. Van Hise mentioned the similar bodies of titanif- 
erous ores in the gabbros of lake Superior, adding, however, that there 
had been some infiltration of iron oxide since their formation. 

The Decomposition of Rocks in Brazil. J. C. Branner, Stanford 
University, Cal. The deep decay of rocks in Brazil is notorious, though 
but few observations have been published on the subject. The present 
paper embraces the results of the author's observations made during 
the eight years he lived and traveled in that country, together with the 
statements of other geologists. The evidences of deep rock decay are 
found in railway cuts and tunnels, excavations in hills in Rio de Janeiro 
for buildings and for a reservoir, deep mines in the gold region of Minas 
Geraes, in enormous gullies of recent origin, and in numerous landslides. 
Many instances of decomposition to a depth of more than 100 feet are 
known, and in some of the old gold mines the rocks are soft to a depth 
of more than 300 feet. This decomposition seems to be widespread, 
though not universal, in Brazil. 

Exfoliation is a common feature, and is not confined to boulders: 
massive rock hills and mountains exfoliate in the same way as the boul- 
ders of decomposition. Some of the peculiarities of the topography in 
the granite and gneiss regions are due to this method of decomposition. 
Talus slopes are very rare. Massive rocks sometimes weather into flu- 
ted surfaces, having steep-sided trenches and ravines that run straif^ht 
down the rock faces. 

The chief mechanical agency promoting rock decay is chan^^e of tc^n- 
perature within a ran^e of about ICX)^ Falir. But little direct work is 
done l)y this agency, and its chief importance lies in the fact that it 
opens crevices that admit the chemical apencicH of decay, ^ascs, water 
and acids, which destroy the rock rapidly. Color iy believed to Ix' of 
some influence in this connection, iis the l)lack <*rystalline rocks are sel- 
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aom or never found naturally exposed on account of their more rapi^ 
absorption of heat. 

Burrowing animals, especially ants and termites, contribute much tQ 
the chemical agencies of rock decomposition. The soil of Brazil is fairly 
alive with these insects; their burrows penetrate to a depth of ten or, 
twelve feet and radiate on all sides. Into these openings they carrjj 
plant food, and the acids from their decay and from the breath of the 
insects help to hasten the decay of the rocks below. ^ 

Vegetation in the tropics is notoriously abundant and rank; the decay 
of so much organic matter in a hot and moist climate prmluces large 
quantaties of humus acids that attack the rocks into which they are 
carried by the rains. The amount of carbonic acid carried to the earth 
is calculated from determinations of it in rain water and from the rainr 
fall in that country. Nitric acid, produced by electric discharges, fall^ 
in larger quantities in Brazil than in the temjjerate regions of the ear.th^ 
The amount of acid to the litre of water has been determined from di- 
rect observations, and this with the rainfall furnishes the data fof de- 
termining the total precipitation of nitric acid. 

The annual rain fall of Brazil ranges from about three feet at Rio de 
Janeiro to seven and a half feet at Manaus on the Amazon, and almost 
twelve feet on the mountain near Santos. This great precipitation is 
not distributed throughout the year as it is in temperate regions, but is 
ccmcentrated for the most part within less than six months. The long 
dry season dries the ground out so that enormous cracks are opened in 
places to depths of ten or fifteen feet. Air circulates freely in these 
openings, and when the rains come organic matter in large quantities is 
w^ashed into the crevices and the acidulated waters reach considerable 
depths very promptly. 

The BeariiKj of Unifovmity on Uniformitarianism. W. M. Davis, 
Cambridge, Mass. When a theory accounts not only for the facts that 
it was made to explain, but as well for a number of facts that were un- 
known at the time of its suggestion, its correctness is doubly confirmed. 
The early British geologists, who proposed to explain the past history of 
the earth by processes of the same order as those in o|)eration to-day, 
had the general problems of denudation and deposition in mind, but 
they knew nothing of several special problems of denudation that are 
encountered in the study of rivers. Even Lyell defended the mariixe 
origin of the cliffs of the Weald in southeastern England. The doctrine 
of uniformitarianism successfully routed the hypotheses that explained 
valleys as the work of ocean currents durinjp: a time of submergence, or 
as the result of fractures in the earth's crust; but the British school, by 
whom this doctrine was so ably advanced, did not carry it to to the ex- 
treme application of accounting for the migration of river divides ^nd 
the associated adjustment of river courses to rock structures. A few 
British writers have touched this problem, but nbne of them have pene- 
trated it. European and American geologists have the chief credit of 
its solution. ' . . . > 

The deepening of young valleys by the ordinary action of streaijfis la's* 
comparatively slow process, and the wasting of vaHey sides iiti^r' ttie- 
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which the action may be seen to take place in any fluid which is charged 
with carbonic acid. The discussion of the temporary springs termed in 
the paper earthquake fountains, or shock fountains, was directed to 
show that in these colums of ejection the law of ascent of the gases is 
essentially the same as that observable where gases pass upwards in 
fluids, a weak line being made by the formation of a bubble which in 
rising induces the formation of other bubbles by diminishing the pres- 
sure along the line of its ascent. 

Some attention was given to springs formed in the alluvial mud of 
delta deposits; and it was shown that these springs have had their paths 
of escape determined by the gases which impel the waters upward. This 
was noted as particularly plain in the case of the **mud lump" springs 
of deltas. 

The main point of the paper was that volcanic outbreaks, being essen- 
tially vapor outbreaks, can be placed in the series with the other groups 
of gas ejections. Observations on an eruption of Vesuvius in 1882 were 
used to show that the exploding vapors escaped in the form of large 
bubbles which were segregated from the lava. Reference was also made 
to the probable influence of this action in the formation of the **chim- 
neys" of ore-bearing veins. 

Amekican Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
also met in Springfield, Mass., holding its forty-fourth meet- 
ing from Wednesday, August 28th, to the following Wednes- 
day, September 4th, under the presidency of Prof. E. W. Mor- 
ley, of Cleveland, Ohio. The retiring president. Dr. Daniel 
G. Brinton, was unexpectedly detained in Europe; but his 
address, "The Aims of Anthropology," was reAd before a large 
audience on Thursday evening. 

The next evening a public lecture, complimentary to the 
citizens of Springfield, was given by Prof. William M. Davis, 
entitled "Geographic Development of the Connecticut Valley," 
with lantern illustrations. Three chief features or stages of 
the growth of the New England highlands and this valley 
were noted: first, the old mountain ranges worn down; sec- 
ond, the ''monadnocks" left, as remnants of the former moun- 
tain masses, not wholly worn away; third, the slowly uplifted 
highlands and the streams cutting through them. Narrow 
portions of the valley occur where the material cut down by 
the stream is hard, as the trap ridges in some places adjoining 
the Connecticut river ; while elsewhere the valle}^ is broad, 
'because the rocks are soft and worn away easily, as the Tri- 
aseic sandstone. Views similar to those along the Connecti- 
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cnt were also nhown of the pnrt of Germnnv thrmigh which 
the Rhine flow?!, illicit rating how that stream likewise has cut 
down its channel as fast as thi' highland country has been ele- 
vntpd. 

On Saturday many members of the Association, braving a 
rnin storm, went in an exeursion to Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 
South Hadlcy, to Amherst Colle(^'e. and to Smith College in 
Northampton. The very extensive iehnological collection and 
other pateontologiciil, mineraiogical and geological collections 
of Amherst (oilcgf were much admired. Another excursion 
was taken on Tuesday hy the geologists, under the leadership 
of Profs. W. M. Davis and \Vm. North Kice. to Meriden and 
Southingtou, (.'unn., for observation of the Triassic sandstone, 
lava Hows, faults, and planes .jf contact with the older crystal- 
line rocks. 

The enrolled attendance of the meeting numbered 367. and 
the list of 183 new members elected brings the total member- 
sltin of the Assoeialinn up to l.WSll. 

Section E ((ieology and Gengra|ihy) held its sessions in the 
Art Museum, with Major .Jed. Hotchkiss, of Staunton, Va.. 
vice iirestdent. and Prof. J. Perrin Smith, of Palo Alto, Cal., 
secretary. 'I"he address of Major Hotchkiss, owing U> his late- 
ness of arrival, was deferred to Monday afternoon. It was 
<'Utitlcd. "The Geological Survey of Virginia, 1835-1841. Its 
History and Influence in the Advancement of Geologic Sci- 
ence." Tile Virginia survey, chiefly by William B. Rogers, 
preceded lluit of Pennsylvania by the same geologist with his 
brother, Henry I). Rogers. Virginia, however, failed to puli- 
lisli the work that was done. It still is re<*orded in the fifty 
ni)tc-tiooks, besides maps and liles of letters, which are now in 
the (lossession of Major Hotchkiss; and he is preparing a 
tyiiewritten copy of all the important parts of thie pioneer 
Hiirvey. 

Kor ni'xl year, Prof, Edward D. tope was elected president 
<»f the Association; and, in Section E. Prof. Ben. K. Emerson, 
vice president, and Prof. A. C. Gill, of Ithaca, N. T., secre- 
tary, lluffalo, N. Y., was chosen as the place of the meeting; 
ittid, iitl'T much discusi&lna, its time wa^ decided to be from 
Monday. Auguvl S^^JMttidur, the 28ih. so that all tbe 
n-uillng of pNUHH^^^^^HMUflune during consecutive 
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days of a single week, instead of being interrupted, as hereto- 
fore, by the excursions of Saturday and the rest of Sunday. 
Eighteen papers were read in Section E, as follows : 

The RelatioHH of Primary and Secondary Stnictnres in Rocks. C. R. 
Van Hise, Madison, Wis. Cleavage was distinguished from fissility. 
A slate or a schist may have both, and they may be parallel or inclined 
to each other. The metamorphosed rocks have secondary structure 
imposed u\K)n them, whose lamination rarely corresponds with the l>ed- 
ding. The difficulties of determining the true thickness of such beds 
is great, and highly exaggerated estimates have often been made in sec- 
tions of the ancient crystalline rocks. 

The Archcean and Cambrian rocka of the Green Monntain Range in 
southern Massachunetts. B. K. Emerson, Amherst, Mass. The main 
purpose of the paper was to bring to the notice of the audience a man- 
uscript geological map of the south central portion of Massachusetts 
from the Housa tonic valley to the eastern border of Worcester county. 
The author described in some detail several typical outcrops of pre- 
Cambrian rocks which lie along the western rim of the Green Mountain 
belt as it crossc»s Massachusetts. 

The Hinsdale area was described as one where the pre-Cambrian rocks 
occur in crescentic bands. The oldest rock is the Hinsdale gneiss in the 
center, and this is surrounded by the coarse Hinsdale limestone, the 
Lee gneiss, and the Washington gneiss, in succession. It was shown 
how the unequal wear of the pre-Cambrian formations had produced 
the upper part of the Westford river pass. 

The Tyringham area was described as giving evidence of an old pre- 
Cambrian land with east to west folds beneath the north to south Green 
Mountain folds. Erosion of pre-Cambrian limestones has formed the 
deep East Lee valley and the basins of many small lakes. In the Bear 
Mountain-Monterey system of V-shaped overturned anticlines, each fold 
of a numerous parallel series is bent sharply, so that the front bed may 
be compared to the double concave surface of a railroad snow-plow. 

Tracts of crystalline rocks east of the foregoing, with prevailing north 
to south trend, were briefly characterized, beginning with the pre-Cam- 
brian rocks and ending with the Upper Devonian crystallines of Bern- 
ardston. Attempts are being made toward a correlation of the crystal- 
lines east of the Connecticut river with those on the west. The schists 
of Worcester county, with their abundant granites, were also described, 
with indication of their relations to the probable pre-Cambrian area of 
Sutton and Douglas in the southeastern part of this county. The 
opinion was expressed that probably some of the granites on both sides 
of the Connecticut river are of Carboniferous age. 

One interesting sjiecial point was the description of the stretched 
quartz pebbles in the conglomerate gneisses at Woonsocket, R. I., and 
•elsewhere. Their present dimensions in some cases are 18 by 4 by 2 
inches. 
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OothavVa Cav>e; or Fractured Hocks in northern Vermont. C. H. 
Hitchcock, Hanover, N. H. This cave, or rather series of caves, situ- 
ated on the west side of Norris hill in Maidstone, Vt., extends about 1,- 
000 feet up and down the slope of the hill in a nearly easterly and wes- 
terly direction. It lies in mica schist and comprises really three distinct 
caverns, marking the course of a fracture or series of fractures which 
resulted from sudden movements of the earth's crust under the stress of 
lateral pressure. The caverns probably extend farther and deeper than 
they have been explored. Many of the passages are closed by fragment - 
al rocks: fissures are numerous and extend in many directions. Several 
of the chambers may be regarded as cross-fractures, the general appear- 
ance of which would seem to indicate that they originated at the same 
time and in the same manner. In almost every case the walls of the pas- 
sages are found to match nearly, but the south side is invariably a foot 
or more lower than the north wall. In the third chamber ice and snow 
may be found in the summer months. This is one of the largest caverns, 
being 16 by 20 feet, and 15 feet deep. From some of these passages 
blasts of air that will blow out a candle flame are constantly issuing. 

Recent Diacovery of the Occurrence of marine Cretaceous strata on 
Long Isfanxt. By Arthur Hollick, New Brighton, N. Y. The marine 
marl becls of the Cretaceous in New Jersey are traced on the north 
shore of Long Island, and thence perhaps they continue northeasterly 
as far as Marshfield, Mass., having a course essentially parallel with the 
general margin of the continent in that region. 

Geological Canals l}etween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. J. W. 
Spencer, Washington, D. C. In crossing the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
the first 100 miles south from the gulf of Cami)eche are found to lye a 
plain which rises slightly toward the interior. Then come 25 miles of 
mountain land, followed by 25 miles more of plain land to the Pacific 
ocean. The mountain belt is interrupted by two main depressions, 
through one of which Captain Eads proposed to build a ship railway. 
The speaker thought that this country has been and is l)eing slowly 
raised from a marine submergence which reached through these depres- 
sions, forming gravel beds there similar to thost^ of valleys in the northern 
drift-bearing part of the United States. The surface fishes of the gulf 
of Mexico an^ the same or nearly allied with those of the Pacific in the 
gulf of Tehuantepec: but the deep sea forms differ on the opiK)8ite sides 
of the isthmus. 

Geological Xotes on the Isles of Shoals. H. C. Hovev, Xewburyport, 
Mass. Five of these islands belong to Maine and four to New Hamj)- 
shire. Appledore island contains about X)0 acres, and the others are 
smaller. There are pr(X)f8 that Star, Malaga and Haley ishuula, af least, 
were at one time rajiidly elevated. Neptune's Punchbowls, ho called, 
were washed out by the tide daily, but are now eight feet Mbt)ve the 
tides. The rocks are granite, gneiss and mica schist, with frequent trap 
dikes. In many places the dikes, being tnore readily decotnixwed than 
the granite through which they extend, have been washed away l)y the 
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waves, leaving very narrow and long channels, sometimes 30 to 40 feet 
deep, through which during storms the sea rushes with great fury. 

Subdivision of the Upjier Silurian in northectst Iowa. Andrr^t 0. 
Wilson, Hopkinton, Iowa. After a brief review of the literature of the 
subject, this paper gives characteristics for distinguishing the five fol- 
lowing subdivisions, in descending order: (5) the building stone beds; |4) 
the upper coralline beds; (3) the Pentamerus beds; (2) the lower cora^ 
line beds; (1) beds of passage from the Lower Silurian. 

Supplementary notes on the Metamorphic Series of the Shasta re- 
gion of California, J. Perrin Smith, Palo Alto, Cal. This paper gave 
the results of work on the Triassic fossils of the Mt. Shasta region, be- 
yond that which is reported in the Sept.-Oct., 1894, number of the 
Journal of Greologj'. Fully a hundred species of these fossils are now 
known and each species is profusely represented by specimens. Am- 
monites are especially well represented, and the principal part of the 
pai)er related to them. In only two other localities of the world are 
marine Triassic faunas known, namely, in the Tyrolese Alps and in the 
Himalayas. In California the Kamic division of the Upper Triassic is 
especially prolific. There are two distinct faunas represented, which 
are usually 100 feet apart vertically, but they are also found in some 
places intermingled, either by means of a survival or of a migration. 

The manner in which the ontogeny and phylogeny of the ammonites 
are wound up together was very interestingly shown. By breaking off 
the chambers and outer coils of the shell, successively, the development 
of the individual can be traced from the time when the first nucleus of 
the shell was formed. In applying this process, it was found that the 
genus under investigation had, in middle life, the characters of a differ- 
ent genus and in earlier life the characters of a still different genus. It 
is thus possible to arrange a number of genera in phylogenetic order. 
Trachyceras and Sirenites, for example, while diverse from each other, 
both run back to a Protrachyceras stage, and this to a Balatonetes 
stage, and this to a Tirolites form, which appears to be the primitive 
form for all the others mentioned. 

Recent Elevation of New England. J. W. Spencer, Washington, D. 
C. The gravel and sand terraces of the river valleys of New England 
ar(^ reji^arded as not formed by descending rivers, but are so nearly hori- 
zontal that they seem referable to bodies of standing water. The plat- 
forms or flats do not merge from one step to the next and therefore are 
not attributed in this paper to formerly higher stages of the rivers, 
which has been their usual explanatitm. Instead the successive ter- 
races descend abruptly, like a stairway. Thus a small meadow, near 
the level of the stream, widens out in passing down the valley to a broad 
and extensive plain, through which the river channel gradually be- 
comes deeper until the plain abruptly ends by a sudden descent to a 
lower flat, along the sides of which fragments of the upper plains con- 
tinue as lateral terraces. In a connected and nearly level series as mead- 
ows, plains and narrow terraces, the same flats may continue even 
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fleveral miles, beyond which they are sometimes represented by delta 
remnants farther down the valley from which the terrace remains have 
beenremoved by erosion. The terrace gravel and sand often extend 
across the country from one valley to another. 

• Subject to certain corrections, the succession of terraces and flats 
tnarks the repeated lowering of the base planes of erosion, or, in other 
words, an intermittent elevation of the land, which has been raised ap- 
proximately as much as the sum of the vertical intervals between the 
terrace pianos. These are commonly situated close together, with only 
a few teet or tens of feet of elevation between them; but in many local- 
ities several of the steps are so combined that the great terraces may be 
from 50. to 250 feet above the rivers. In the course of a few miles scores 

< 

pf terraces may be ascended or descended and counted with certaint>'. 
At any one locality there are seldom more than four or five lateral ter- 
races distinguishable: but these are not identical with the four or five 
observed several miles up or down the valley wherever the slope of the 
6tre£(m is considerable. 

.^ Pistinct terrace steps occur up to an elevation of 2,700 feet at the 
b?ise of Mt. Washington; and similar gravel and sand continue much 
higher, but without the preservation of the terrace structure upon the 
steep mountain slopes. Such relationship of gravel terraces has l^en 
observed under so many conditions and over so wide extent of territory 
that jt api)ears to be the prevailing condition, and not the exception. It 
is nearly everywhere well preserved within the region of the drift, which 
has been the source of supply for the gravel and sand. 

If these def>osit8, lying as terraces in the valleys and here and there 
expanding into plains even two or three miles or more in width, were 
observed only on the northern and western sides of the high lands, they 
might appear to favor the theory of their formation in glacial lakes, 
but they also occur on the southern and eastern sides of so many moun- 
tain masses as to preclude the idea of their accumulation in glacial 
lakes. Moreover, the author has observed the same structure within a 
few degrees of the equator, occurring there at both low and high alti- 
tudes. He concludes that the mountainous part of New England has 
been recently uplifted at least 2,700 feet. As the valleys had been re- 
excavated out of till, he thinks that the glacial submergence of the re- 
gion equaled this elevation. The magnitude of the movements in the 
coastal regions appears to have been less, but this question is still one 
for future investigations. 

Profs. G. F. Wrujht, H. L. Fairchild, and C. H. Hitch cock, in the 
Bnsuing discussion, distrusted this interpretation of the valley terraces, 
and cited reasons for doubting any greater uplift than the 300 to 560 
feet above the sea which measure the hight of C'hamplain marine fos- 
sils in Maine and in the St. Lawrence and Lake C'hamplain valleys. 

View of the lee yhje <is two Epoehfiy the GhicioJ inul CfKiniplaiii. 
Warkkn Upham, Cleveland, Ohio. The (ilacial period or lee age, is 
found divisible in two parts or epochs, the first or OlacMal ei)och being 
marked by high elevation of the drift-bearing areas and their enveloj)- 
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luent by vast ice-sheets, and the second or Champlain epoch beinj? dis- 
tinguished by the subsidence of these areas and the departure of the 
ice, with abundant deposition of both glacial and modified drift. Epei- 
rogenic movements, first of great uplift and later of depression, are thus 
regarded as the basis of the two chief time divisions of the Ice age. 
Each of these epochs is further divided in stages, marked in the Glacial 
epoch by fluctuations of the predominant ice accumulation and in the 
Champlain e|K)ch by successively diminishing limits of the waning ice- 
sheet. 

Prof. HiTCKCocK, in discussion, said that his view of the Champlain 
time is that of a cold rather than a mild epoch, judging from the boreal 
character of the fossils. He congratulated the glacialists on the grow- 
ing harmony of their views and the diminishing size of the differences 
which separate them. « 

Glacial Phenomena between Lake Champlain and Lake Geotye and 
the Hudson. G. F. Wright, Olwriin, Ohio. This paper gave a detailed 
description of the stratified gravel, sand and clay, and of the till (with 
one conspicuous drumlin), in the valleys cnissing the water divides south 
of the two lakes named. Lake George, 225 feet above lake Champlain 
and .'^l feet above the sea, is dammed by deix)sits of glacial and modi- 
fied drift at both ends, and is shallowest at the middle of its length, 
where the Hundred Islands lie. This confirms the conclusion of Mr. S. 
Prentiss Baldwin, based on his field studies of the district three years 
ago, that the basin of lake George was drained in preglacial times by 
two streams, one running northerly and the other southerly. The valley 
of the northwardly flowing stream, now filled with drift, lies west of the 
present outlet and is traced to its junction with lake Champlain about 
halfway between Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

Delta gravels at Glens Falls, Sandy Hill and Schenectady have an 
elevation of 300 feet, or more, above the sea: but the stratified clays and 
sand *)f the Hudson valley eastward and southward, and of the divide 
between lake Champlain and the Hudson, reach only to 180 feet above 
tide. The watershed in the valley south of lake George is estimated to 
be only 30 or 40 feet above that lake; and the canal from the Hudson 
river to lake Champlain has a summit level of twelve miles only about 
150 feet above the sea. The glacial strije all bear southwestward 
athwart the prevailing course in Vermont and the east edge of New 
York, the difference in direction being probably attributable to local 
southwesterly deflection during the departure of the ice-sheet. 

Whirlpool of Niagara. G. W. Holley, Ithaca, N. Y, Attention was 
directed to the parallelism of the river below the falls with the joints in 
the Niagara limestone, and the author rejected the theory that a drift- 
filled preglacial channel ext^^nds from the Whirlpool to St. David's. 

Prof. Spencer, in discussion, said that he had made excavations upon 
the soft northwestern side of the Whirlpool basin, where the buried 
channel has been supiK)sed to begin, and found rock there up to the 
hight of 190 feet. 
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DMnl-utum '/f Skarkt in Ike Crttaer»,H». C. R. E*>n-MA.x, Cam- 
bMge.iSam. <R«ad by titl^.i 

Terminriioffg pnipated /or iMitcription uf Pflerfpoda. AlphecisHt- 
ATT, Czmbridgc, Mbm. This paper atatea that the io-callMl hinice iif 
bivalves is a i;nicTat term applicable to the functional part, which as a 
rale ia more exlenaiTe than the primitive mutphic hinge. For the laart 
the Dame ennbr is proposed. This occoni in the vouhk of all forms, aa 
a rule, in aome stage: and it is penisteDt throughout life inaome forms, 
as the .^rcidf. most of the Aviculidie, the OstreidK, and the Peotenidje. 
nie canbi in coextensive with the functional hinge in these families and 
■ooie others: but id all the more specialiied shells of Pelecypods it is 
conflned in the later staifes of icToirth to the central lamphidelivi or pos- 
terior 'opisthodeticj part irf the functional hinge area. The mode of 
grrtwth of the anterior dorsal part of the shell shoves the anterior arm 
of the cardo toward the beaks and finally carries this nearly to a line 
between them, en- i-\fa punterior to them in the opist hole tic forms. 
This area may aasume either a crescenlie or lunate shape, or lie heart- 
ahapeil. sfiear-ahapeil.or linear. The bounilaries are traced hr the bands 
of KTowth that terminate on the Ixjiders of thin space; and it is, as a 
rule, completely filled by the morphic liRament. This last is often 
longer than the functional ligament, and the term \b applied here to the 
whole of the primitively continuous periostracum of the i;ardo. These 
are the usual e^nses in which the terms hinge and ligament have been 
used. Dall has proposed "reeiliutn" for the differeDtiate<l internal parte 
of the ligament, but has used that term itself for the tuDrliona] part 
only of that organ, which is ofteD smaller tban the periostracuni. The 
binge consists then uf the eardo, which ineluiles cnnlinal line and area, 
and also the internal hinge plat« and teeth parts develope<l during the 
evolution of the Pelecypoda, and for these latter the Dame articiilim is 
proposed. The cardo is the fixed poiDt of comparison. This is dorsal 
in roost PelecyiBida. but may shift to all positiouB between this and the 
anterior eud of the body, as it does io Ostreidie. Aviculide. Peclenidw, 
and Trigonia. 

It is proiHHetl that, in descriptions of the exlerior of bivalves, jialeon- 
tologixts and conchologjats should ByHtematJcally describe first the ciirrfo, 
next the arliciilu*, both as parts of the hinge, and then lake up the 
other areas in succession, beginning at either end of the cHnUi accord- 
ing to the form, preferably perhaps at the anterior end. The pitrts an- 
terior to the beaks are in the tinlprior regiiin: the central or iiinlMiiial 
region comprises the median and usually more elevated parts: and the 
ponteri'ir reyiiin lies l>ehind the )M-aks in elongated shelle. but in those 
with an anterior eardo these regions appear to revolve with the bands of 
growth, Incoming in the Aviculidw, Pectenidii' and Ostreida' <)uite dis- 
tinct with relation to the lieaUs. Thesi- last and the wings are in the an- 
terior region in these animals, and it liecouieB necessary to Hi-t-ejit differ- 
ent boundarlen for the regions. The umlwinal elevation ir no longer 
transverse hut runs antero-poRtericirly, and the ixisterior reginn cM-cupies 
the opposite pole to the cardo, HO thill it is inK-st ion able whether it ia 
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necessai-y to distinguish a median region running transversely. The 
terms ventral and dorsal regions can be more accurately limited than 
in the specialized forms with dorsal hinges. These lie on either side of 
a line drawn from the beaks, following the curvature of the growth to 
the points above the terminations of the gills; and this line is very of ten 
marked, as in other Pelecypods, by a ridge or elevation on the valve. 
The wings, therefore, are not anterior and posterior, as usually de- 
scribed, but are strictly ventral and dorsal wings. 

The term area is used in all subdivisions of regions, and these are of- 
ten well marked by angles or sinuosities in the bands of growth on the 
exteriors and margins of the valves. In the Pholadidse the areas are 
easily distinguishable: but in many shells two or more areas may run 
together and are not distinct, — a fact of the greatest importance in de- 
scribing some shells, since the areas and their blending accurately corres- 
pond to differences in the arrangements and pi-oportions of the parts of 
the internal anatomy. 

For the space from the anterior end of the cardo to the depression 
made by the foot, the name c/ral area is proposed. The depressions, 
when they occur, are the jMidal sinuses on the margins and pedal de- 
pressions on the exterior: and the succeeding elevation becomes the el- 
evation of the pedal area. This name is open to the objection that there 
is no foot in Ostreidse, and possibly it might be wise to substitute the 
term corporeal area. 

Beyond this area posteriorly comes the branchial area, marked off by 
depressions in the surfaces and sinuses on the margins. This area usu- 
ally corresponds with the umbonal region in all the Pelecypoda, and as 
a rule the axis of greatest growth of the valves lies in this area on ac- 
count of the hypertrophy of the gills, the feeding and breathing organs 
of these animals. The depressions can be described as the branchio- 
pedal depressions, and the sinuses as the branchio-pedal sinuses. The 
branchial area proper is the space between this and the area occupied 
by the siphons or siph(mal openings. 

The siphonal area is sometimes quite distinctly marked off from the 
branchial, and has often, as in the Mactridse, a sharp siphonal crest. It 
would be advisable to restrict the use of some terms, like crest, costae, 
elevation, depression, if this terminology finds favor with anyone, to ra- 
diating structural modifications of the surface, and the terms ridge and 
strite, like the lines and bands of growth, to markings parallel with the 
latter. The bands of growth usually make an angle in crossing the si- 
phonal area, and sometimes another as they bend dorsad to the poste- 
rior boundary of the cardo. These are the ventral and dorsal angles of 
the siphonal area: and the crest, where it exists, is always made by the 
hypertrophy of the ventral angles. It is often of advantage to distin- 
guish two x^arts in the siphonal area, the incnrrent or inhalent part 
ventrad of the siphonal angles or crest, and the excnrrent or cloacal 
part dorsad of this structure. 

The intestinal area occupies the space between the dorsal angle of 
the siphonal area and the posterior termination of the cardo. 
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It will be seen that the term area can l)e used equally well whether 
the shell is equi valvular or inequi valvular. When shells of the first kind 
are under consideration it is not necessary to speak of the ri^ht side 
of an area; but in the latter of course it becomes important to describe 
both valves minutely, and then the terms right and left areas can be used 
and their different relations accurately noted. 

In applying these terms to shells with anterior hinges and having 
wings some modifications are necessary. In a Pecten or Avicula, for 
instance, the oral area is the ventral wing, and it would be perhaps bet- 
ter to continue to use the term icing. The pedal sinus is the hyssal 
noMij and there is no reason why this term should not also be contin- 
ued in use, if it is understood that the areas are homologous and these 
terms synonymous. The branchial area in these shells is distinguish- 
able from the siphonal in a number of forms, as has been pointed out to 
the writer by Dr. Jackson. 

A goixl example of the results likely to follow from the application of 
this or any natural system is found in my cursory study of Malleus. 
Taking up this shell simply to see whether this terminolog>' would ap- 
ply, I discoverecl that the so-called wings are not true wings. The true 
wings of the oral area are arrested in growth at the end of the neanic 
(adolescent) stage. In the first of the ephebic (adult) substages the 
ventral margins of the pedal area in both valves become hypertrophic 
and grow out into the long so-called anterior wings. The bands of 
growth may be followed in any shell, sufficiently well preserved to show 
the true wings in the young, as they pass around the byssal notch and 
extend ventrad to build up the great ventral arms that are really spatu- 
late outgrowths of the ventral margins of the i)edal area. 

Thf Equatorial Counter Currents. W. M. Davis, Cambridge. Mass. 
(Read by title.) 

Interesting Features in the Surface Geology of the Genesee Hey ion. 
H. L. Fairchild, Rochester, N. Y. This was a lecture illustrated with 
lantern slides, chiefly relating to the Pinnacle hills in the southeast 
edge of the city of Rochester, which were describe»d and their mode of 
formation discussed by this author in the last July number of the Am. 
Geolooist (vol. XVI, pp. 39-51, with map). 

Jajmn. Gakdnek G. Hubbard, Washington, D. C (Read by title.) 

Great Falls of the Mohawk at Cohoes, N. Y. W. H. C. Pynchon, 
Hartford, Conn. This pajx^r was illustrated by lantern views. The Co- 
hoes falls have been worn back about seven eighths of a iiiih* since the 
end of the Ice age, in Hudson River slates which dip with a slight in- 
clination down stream. Clear indications of a drift-filled preglacial 
channel are found starting from the Mohawk river alH)ut two ujilcs above 
the fails, passing eastward on the north side of the river and oyxMiing 
out with a broad mouth into the Hudson valley nt Waterford. 

Section E held a joint session with Section H ( Anthropol- 
ogy ) on Tu(»sday al'tt^moon, in which the Tollowin*^ paper was 
presented : 
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Accoii tit of the Discovery of a Chipped Chert Implement in undiH- 
tfirbed Glacial Grax^el near Steulyenville, Ohio. G. F. Wright, Oberlin, 
Ohio. This new evidence of Glacial man consisted of a chert implement 
l'^4 inches long and three-fourths of an inch wide, which was found by 
Mr. Sam Hust^m, of Steubenville, Ohio, in a terrace of glacial gravel 
and Hand of the Ohio river valley at Brilliant, in southeastern Ohio, 
about eight miles below Steubenville. Mr. Huston is a graduate of the 
scientific department of Washington and Jefferson College, and for 
twenty-five years has been the county surveyor of Jeffersfm county, 
Ohio, being thus perfectly conversant with all the natural features of 
the region, and esjjecially with, the gravel deposits which are extensively 
used in road- making. He has made paleontological collections for 
Profs. Cope and Scudder, and so is well known to scientific men. 

The implement was discovered by Mr. Huston projecting from the 
freshly exiwjsed face of an excavation in the terrace gravel about eight 
feet below the surface and about sixty feet above the Ohio river, and 
was taken out with his own hands. The gravel was fine and the bed- 
ding and cross bedding aV)ove and below were perfectly distinct and un- 
disturbed, showing that the implement is as old as the deposition of the 
gravel. 

Prof. Wright has visited the place with Mr. Huston and says that no 
one will question that this terrace gravel is of approximately the same 
age as the gravels at Trenton, N. J., and in the valley of the Somme in 
France, where similar discoveries have been made. These terrace de- 
posits belong to the Champlain epoch of Dana and were formed near 
the close of the Glacial period. There is nothing strange. Prof. Wright 
said, in finding such evidence of men contemporary with the Ice age, for 
it is abundant in France and southern England; while Dr. Abbott's 
numerous discoveries at Trenton, N. J., are of the same age. It is es- 
pecially significant, however, at the present time, because of recent at- 
tempts to challenge all the past reported discoveries in this country. It 
has thus great cumulative force. This is now the third k)cality in Ohio 
where similar discoveries of the implements of Glacial men have been 
made and well attested by competent observers: the other two being at 
Madisonville by Dr. C. L. Metz, and Newcomerstown by W. C. Mills. 
Such implements, and artificially chipped fragments from their manufac- 
ture, have been also found by Miss Franc E. Babbitt in the glacial 
gravel of the Mississippi river at Little Falls, Minn., and by Mr. J. B. 
Tyrrell of the Canadian Geolo^cal Survey in a beach deposit of the gla- 
cial lake Agassiz in Manitoba. Thus more and more clearly it l>ecome8 
evident that the study of the Glacial period is an essential preliminary 
to the study of human history. 

In the ensuing discussion Prof. F. W. Putnam said that the patina 
on this implement certainly indicates great age and that its type, though 
in use up to later tim(»s, is a most ancient type which has been kept in 
use because it was permanently adapted to the wants of savage men. 

Mr. F. L. CusHiN(j said that the implement is a knife of the oldest 
pattern and that not only is it beyond question a finished implement. 
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but it had been repeatedly re-sharpened, and that not by the more mod- 
em methods of pressure with a bone, but by direct blows u|X)n the 
edge, indicating its great aptiquity. 

Prof. J. W. Spencer remarked that this gravel terrace is somewhat 
older than the stratified drift of the Connecticut vallev. 

Prof. E. D. Cope noted a close similarity of this implement with stone 
implements found by him in Pleistocene beds in Oregon, and regarded 
them as most allied to Mousterian types. 

Dr. R. G. Haliburix>n suggested that implements might be deeply 
buried in gravel through the modern washing away and redeposition of 
the beds; but, in reply to this. Prof. Wright stated that the highest 
modern floods of the Ohio lack some thirty feet vertically of reaching 
the level of this terrace. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



Phylogeny of aji Acquired Characteristic. By Alpheus Hyatt. 
(Ex. Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., vol.xxxii, no. 143, pp. 349-G47, pis. 1-14, Aug., 
1894.) Anything bearing upon the inheritance and phylogeny of an ac- 
quired character is especially interesting in these days of active discus- 
sion upon the same and kindred topics, and the present paper is very 
opportune, since it approaches the subject from a side which is quite 
impossible in ordinary biology. Few besides professor Hyatt can bring 
to bear for this purpose such an extensive knowledge of the development 
and phylogeny of recent and fossil forms of any single class of animals. 
Moreover, the cephalopods oflPer a wealth of material for the study of 
ontpgeny and phylogeny; their geological history has been long, and a 
vast number of species has been described. The division Tetrabranchi- 
ata, now ranked as a subclass by the author, has furnished the richest 
material and has been made the subject of greatest study. One large 
order, the Nautiloidea, began and culminated in Paleozoic time, while 
the other, the Ammonoidea, began later in the Paleozoic, but culmina- 
ted and went out in the Mesozoic. It is seen, therefore, that an oppor- 
tunity is aflPorded for making parallel correlations in two related orders, 
having much the same general type of form, through widely different 
geological ages. 

In the preliminary discussions professor Hyatt emphasizes the value 
of the shell as an expression of the external form of the animal as giv- 
ing what the adult internal soft parts alone cannot, viz., an accurate 
history of the changes and events in the organism from its embryonic 
stages through youth, maturity and old age to the time of its death. In 
brachiopods, gastropods, pelecypods and cephalopods the embryonic 
shell is at the apex, around which growth takes place, and, in well-pre- 
swved specimens, all the subsequent stages may be traced. A farther 
advantage in the cephalopods exists in the internal structures, princi- 
pally the siphuncle and septa. The former exhibits changes of struc- 
ture and position during the life of the animal, and the latter with their 
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sutures vary with age, thus making, with the external shell, three rec- 
ords of mutations. The value of such material for phylogenetic study 
can be best appreciated in comparison with that obtainable in other 
groups, such as the vertebrates. The author says upon this point : 
'^How unreasonable it would seem to a student of fossil Mammalia, if he 
were requested to do what it would be appropriate to require from a 
student of the fossil Cephalopoda, viz., to describe from the investiga- 
tion of a single perfect fossil skeleton of an adult, not only the charac- 
teristics of the skeleton at the stage of growth at which the animal 
died, but the developmental stages of this same skeleton, and in case it 
were the remains of an old, outgrown animal, also, the retrograde meta- 
morphoses through which it had passed during its last stages of decline. 
It might require a life time to make out the stages of a single species of 
mammal satisfactorily from the isolated specimens which would be 
found and the attempt would be hopeless for all the youngest stages of 
growth, while the bones were still cartilaginous. 

*'Thi8 kind of evidence, however, is readily obtainable among fossil 
Cephalopods with relation to the shell and other hard parts as among 
living animals, and it can be obtained in good collections everywhere, 
whether 4n situ* or in museums. Thus it is possible to study the rela- 
tions of these fossil forms very minutely and with the certainty of pos- 
sessing a clue to their true relations, which is rarely obtainable even 
among existing animals. For among these we have only the embryos 
and young of contemporaneous forms and necessarily lose all relations 
of succession in time, unless the investigation embraces a prolonged se- 
ries of experiments or is more or less historical, and even then the facts 
cannot have a very wide chronological range." 

The classification adopted is as follows: Class Cephalopoda, with two 
subclasses: I. Tetrabranchiata, containing the orders Nautiloidea and 
Ammonoidea: II. Dibranchiata, c*ontaining the orders Belemnoidea and 
Sepiodea. 

The four orders show a common origin through their development, 
their morphology and their having a similar embryonic shell, the proto- 
conch. The primitive forms, the nautiloids, gave origin to the di- 
branchs through the gradual modification of the external shell into an 
internal organ. Transitional forms are met with, such as Aulacoceran 
of the Trias. The development of Loligo^ as shown by Lankester, in- 
dicates an enclosure and suppression of the external shell. Such pre- 
dictions are now substantiated by a morphological study covering the 
geological history of the group. 

The author shows that, from a number of old nautiloid stocks, there 
arose successively series of straight, arcuate, gyroceran and involute 
shells, and that the old idea of a gradual progression of similar forms 
through the order as a whole, the arcuate and gyroceran in later peri- 
ods and the involute last, can only be applied to single branches of the 
phylum. From a general view of the order, Barrande showed that there 
were straight, arcuate and coiled forms appearing all through Paleozoic 
time and considered that this progression of form did not indicate phy- 
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logeny and could not be used to illustrate the evolution of the class. 
These objections are now met, as indicated above, by studying devel- 
opment within the families and genera. 

It may be accepted as a law that animals near their points of origin 
in early geologic time evince marked tendencies toward rapid evolution. 
They found the earth comparatively unoccupied or occupied by inferior 
animals, and through such conditions favorable to numerical increase 
were forced to migrate in every direction and thus to come in contact with 
and adjust themselves to many different physical surroundings. Similar 
cases of quick evolution of new series and many species occur in later 
times as well as to-day, whenever a stock finds an unoccupied field. In 
this connection the author instances the well-known P/r£7<oW>/s develop- 
ment in the Steinheim basin and the evolution of the extensive family 
of the ArietklcCj consisting of eleven distinct series, arising, culminat- 
ing and ending within the limits of the Lower Lias. Another marked 
case illustrating the same point, which might be mentioned, is the ex- 
treme differentiation of the genus Gammanis^ an amphiixxl from lake 
Baikal, which probably since glacial times has developed from a single 
form one hundred and fifteen species, many of them highly ornamented 
and 8i)ecialized, and together constituting more species than are known 
elsewhere, although the genus is world wide. 

Before taking up a detailed description and discussion of the various 
genera and species of cephalopods which furnish professor Hyatt with 
the main points of his argument, he introduces a chapter on the princi- 
ples of bioplastology. or the characteristics of development and decline 
in the life of an individual. This has already been published in part 
elsewhere and reviewed in* the Geolooist. The terms adopted will be 
found useful in accurately indicating any stage of ontogeny or any kind 
of development and in correlating them with i)eriods of phylogeny. 

A complete application of the ontogenetic stages is then made to the 
shell covered Cephalop<xla, together with definitions of de8crij)tive terms 
for various features and structures. Of the8(» the inipresHed zone is the 
one to which special attention is called, as it forms the basis for the in- 
vestigation of the inheritance of an acquired characteristic. The im- 
pressed zone is primarily the area on the dorsum which is flattened, 
convex or indented by the contiict of the growing whorl with the venter 
of the already formed whorl of the next inner volution. 

It is shown that the impressed zone is invariably consequent upon 
close coiling, never appearing in ancestral forms in the early stages un- 
less through this agency. It is, therefore, a mechanical and necessary 
result of the ])re88ure of one whorl upon another and must V)e accepted 
as strictly an acijuired character. The influence of tachygenesis, or the 
progressive earlier inheritance of characters, n'sults in the devolopuient 
of the impressed zone (then called the dorsal furrow ) in very young 
shells belonging to later genera, before the whorls come in contact with 
each other. In other words, the genera geologically later than the an- 
cestral forms of the differ(»nt groups show an inipressed zone during 
growth stages before the ai)pearance of the mechanical conditions which 
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originally produced it. From this it would also be expected that the 
impressed zone would persist in old age forms in which the outer whorl 
becomes free from the coil. This is often found to be the case, as in Eu- 
rystotnites kelloggi from the Quebec group. It is less noticeable in the 
ammonoids, for many old age forms return to the normal cylindrical 
form of the tube soon after the whorls become free. 

The Weissraannian school deny that acquired characters are inherited, 
but the results of the studies here briefly described show the contrary. 
**It is practicable to isolate inherited characters from new variations 
which have not become fixed in any phylum. It is also practicable to 
point out characters which are transient in various ways appearing in 
individuals but not in varieties, in species but not in genera, and so on. 
When one has by this system of exclusion arrived at the end of the list 
he finds that there is no class of characteristics which may be described 
as non-inheritable. The new variations of any one horizon which can 
be isolated from the inherited ones are not distinguishable in any way 
from others which occurred previously. Later in time these new varia- 
tions in their turn become incorporated with the younger stages of de- 
scendants. The transient characters of the zoOn also do not diflPer in 
any way from others that are inherited in allied species, genera, etc.'* 
**A11 characteristics, even those observable in some groups only in old 
age, arc found in the adults of other groups and finally in the young of 
the doscendents of these, according to the law of tachygcnesis. Every- 
thing is inherited or is inheritable, so far as can be judged by the be- 
havior of the characteristics.*' In conclusion: **The8e cumulative re- 
sults favor the theory of tachygenepis [earlier inheritance] and diplo- 
genesis [acquired and hereditary) and are opposed to the Weissmannian 
hypothesis of the subdivision of the body into two essentially distinct 
kinds of plasm, the germplasm, which receives and transmits acquired 
characteristics, and the somataplasm, which, while it is capable of ac- 
quiring modifications, either does not or cannot transmit them to de- 
scendants.'* 

How much more satisfactory and conclusive are the results obtained 
through the historical study of a character manifestly acquired by me- 
chanical necessity and running through long geological ages than to 
attempt similar results by cutting off the tails of mice and expecting to 
produce a breed of anurous Musi So far as known to the reviewer, pro- 
fessor Hyatt has given the most complete scientific demonstration of 
the inheritance and phylogeny of an acquired character. c. e. b. 

Sfructftrc and Appendagen of TrinucleuB. By C. E. Beecher. (Am. 
Jour. Science, vol. xlix, p. 307, pi. iii, 1895.) From the study of a ser- 
ies of si)ccimen8 of Trinuclens concentricufi Eaton, found associated 
with Triarthrns hecki Green, in the Utica slate near Rome, N. Y., the 
imthor shows that, in young conditions, distinct ocular ridges terminat- 
ing in an ocular node are present, though in this species of the genus 
they become atrophied at maturity. This structure brings the genus 
into relationship with Harjyes, whose eyes are ocelli and situated upon 
the fixed cheeks, very distinct from the structure of the visual organ in 
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the schizochroal {Phacops) and holochroal {Aifaphus) groups. The pres- 
ence of appendages upon the segments of the thorax and pygidiuin is 
established, though those of the former are much obscured by the thick 
fringe of the exopodites. A similar fringe accompanies the exopodites 
of the pygidium, while the endopodites are broad and phyllopodiform, if 
less strikingly so than in Triarthrus. j. m. c. 

Report on the Coosa Coal Field, with sections. By A. M. Gibson. 
(Geological Survey of Alabama, 143 pp., one plate. Montgomery, 1895.) 
Alabama in 1893 ranked fifth in coal production in the United States, 
with a total of over five million tons. This tonnage comes from four 
different fields having the following areas as given by state geologist E. 
A. Smith. 

Warrior field: 

Plateau region 2,275 sq. mi. 

Basin region 4,^5 sq. mi. 

Lookout mountain 580 sq. mi. 

Cahaba field 435 sq. mi. 

Coosa field 415 sq. mi. 

The Greological Survey of Alabama has devoted a good share of its re- 
sources to an investigation of these coal fields. T. H. Aldrich in 1875 
gave a history of early mining in Alabama, Mr. Squire has reported on 
the Cahaba field, and Mr. McCalley upon the Warrior field as a whole 
(1886) and upon the plateau region alone (1892), and Gibson has pub- 
lished a report on the Blount county deposits. 

The present report by Mr. Gibson deals with the Coosa field alone. 
This is the smallest of the Alabama fields and contains, according to 
his surveys, some 345 square miles of productive area. It stretches in 
a long narrow belt having an average width of five to six and a length 
of some sixty miles. It lies mainly in St. Clair and Shelby counties 
with a slight prolongation into Cahun. The field is a narrow synclinal 
valley bordered by high marginal mountain rims and is in addition, as a 
result of transverse faults, traversed by numerous mountain ridges 
which give it a very rugged toi>ography. The Coosa field is divided in 
eight basins : the Ragland, Fairview, Coal City, Black Ankle, Kelley's 
Creek, Howard, Peavine Creek, and Yellow Leaf; each of which is con- 
sidered in detail. The principal development so far has taken place in 
the Ragland and Coal City areas. It was from the former that the Con- 
federate ordnance works at Selma drew their supplies. The beds are 
not thick, but run regularly and seem to be of considt^ablo uuifonnity. 
The coals are of go(Hl quality, free burning, low in Hul])hur and well 
adapted to steam and gratt* use. The Cual City and Raf^^laiid scams 
furnish an esjK'cially good quality of coko. At the latter plar<' the cokv 
is made from the fine coal after being washed. 

In tlie report a large numlier of W()rkal)lc beds are nott'd and. while 
the present peculiar eeoutnnic conditions confine the aetivc woik of min- 
ing to two points only, in the future un important deve]o])men( may be 
confideutly expected. n. v. n. 
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The Orhjin of the Arkansas Novaculites. By L. S. Griswold. (Proe. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. 2G, pp. 414-421. Author's edition, Feb. 9, 
1895.) In the Quarterly Journal of the Greological Society of London, 
Aup:., 1891, Mr. Frank Rutloy brought forward arguments to show that 
the novaculites of Arkansas were siliceous replacements of dolomite or 
of dolomitic limestone beds. (His paper, **0n the Origin of certain No- 
vaculites and Quartzit^s," was reviewed in the American Geoloqist, 
vol. 14, p. 253, Oct., 1894.) This explanation of the origin of the novac- 
ulites is at variance with that adopted by Mr. Griswold, who had made 
a careful examination of and a report on these peculiar rocks (Annual 
Reix)rt of the Geological Survey of Arkansas for 1893, vol. 3). In the 
present pai)er Mr. Griswold defends his theory of the formation of these 
novaculites, maintaining that they are simple, fine grained, siliceous 
sediments mechanically deposited, i. e., that they are sandstones of very 
fine grain. He does not regard the presence of irregularly rhomb- 
shaped cavities, once probably filled with some carbonate (dolomite), as 
evidence that the whole rock has been derived from a dolomite by sili- 
ceous replacement, and he argues that the novaculite is not composed 
of chalcedonic silica as thought by Mr. Rutley. u. s. g. 

Ueber palccozoische Faunen axis Asia unci Nordafrika, By F. 
Frech. (Xeues Jahrb. fUr Mineral., etc. Jahrg. 1895, Bd. 2, Heft. 1, 
X)p. 47-07.) This paper contains interesting paleontologic news from 
varioiis remote corners of the world, the facts having been brought to- 
gether, as the author states, in pursuance of his plan for the completion 
of F. Roemer's '^Lethaea Palseozoica.'' From the«Lunschau, a moun- 
tain near Nanking, China, are described fossils from the lower Ordovi- 
cian, Asaphus, Endoceras duplex, Raphistoma sinense, sp. nov., etc. 
From the province of Schantung in north China and from the Yang-tse 
in middle C'hina is a well defined Carboniferous limestone fauna with a 
variety of characteristic species. The province of Kiang-su also affords 
a few Permian species, and the upper faunas of this formation, with 
Gastrioceras and Paraceltites, have been found near Ning-kwo-hsien, in 
the province of Nganhwei. Persia, in the vicinity of lake Ooromiah, 
f urnishoa Carboniferous species, Productusy Spirifer striatus, Syringo- 
thijris, etc., and from Schaku Tschalkhune certain species of probable 
Permian age. An upper Devonian brachjopod fauna is reported in this 
vicinity, with Spirifer disjunctus, S. anossofi, Atrypa concentrica, 
R)njnclK)ncUa pug n us, Orthis striatula, Orthothetes urnbraculum, Pha- 
ropH Idtifrons^ etc. 

Devonian brachiopods were described by Boyrich in 1852 from the 
Hainmuda, near Murzuk in Tripoli. These, three in number, are re- 
viewed by the author and two of them are shown to represent the genus 
Liorhf/nchus and the third a well known Chemung species, Spirifer 
ni<'S((i'()stalis. j. m. c. 

Fohis and Faults in Pennsylvania Anthracite Beds. By Benjamin 
Smith Lyman, (Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng., Atlanta meeting, 1895, 
pp. 14.'{.) The author gives thirt>'-three plates containing 177 highly 
intorc'sting and instructive sections, prepared from cross-section sheets 
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of the Pennsylvania Survey. All are in a N. W.-8. E. direction and are 
viewed from the south. H. D. Rogers held it to be a general law for 
eastern Pennsylvania that northwesterly dips are steeper than the 
southeasterly ones. Mr. Lyman concludes, from the study of these sec- 
tions, that **steep northerly dips in the Pennsylvania anthracite region 
are much less prevalent than was formerly supposed; that nearly half 
of the basins and saddles are about symmetrical; * * * that the sub- 
ordinate folds throughout the region are confined to subordinate groups 
of beds of inferior firmness, and are not parallel to the main folds, but 
probably at uniform profile-distances from the main axes, so as to de- 
scend the flank of a sinking anticlinal. Further, that the faults are al- 
most invariably longitudinal or reversed faults, occasioned by the over- 
straining of subordinate folds." j. m. c. 

Directions for Collecting and Preparing Foasih. By Charles 
ScHUCHERT. (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., no. 39, part K, pp. 1-31, 1895.) The 
paleobiologist of to-day is making such exactions of the collector and 
has raised to such a fine art the preparation of fossils that concise sug- 
gestions such as Mr. Schuchert has here brought together from his own 
and others' experience w^ill be found of general usefulness. The beist 
collector is the one who collects as much by faith as by sight, and the 
most skillful preparateur he who adapts his methods to the nature of 
his subject. j. m. c. 

On a New Trilobite from Arkansas Lower Coal Measures. By A. W. 
VoGDEs. (Proc. California Acad. Sci., ser. 2. vol. iv, p. 589, 1895.) 
Describes Qriffithides ornata as a new species, from Conway county, 
Ark. Its similarity to O, scitula, Meek & Worthen and G. cliftonensis, 
Shumard, is pointed out and the suggestion made that all may prove 
referable to Shumard's species. j. m. c. 

A Supplement to the Bibliography of the Palaozoic Crustacea. By 
A. W. VooDEH. (Proc. California Acad, of Sci., ser. 2, vol. v, pp. 55- 
76, 1895.) Gives 141 titles of papers published since 1893 or omitted 
from the author's larger work of that date. It is an important addition 
to that very useful compilation. J. m. c. 

Tables for the Determination of Common Mine rah, chiefly Iry their 
physical properties^ icith confirmatory chemical tests. By W. O. Crosby, 
Ass't Prof, of structural and economic geology in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. (106 pp.; third edition, rewritten and enlarged; 
Boston, 1805, published by the author. Price, 81.25.) In these tables 
the author has endeavored to do away with, as far as is possible, elabo- 
rate chemical tests in the determination of minerals. The more obvious 
physical projx^rties are used as the chief means of cletermination, the 
general classification Ix'ing based entirely on physical characttTs. In 
this classification the minerals are divided into two ^neat classes, metal- 
lic and non metallic, according to tlicir luster. Under each of these 
classes are five subclasses, distinguished acct>rdin^ to tln' eojor in the 
metallic and accordin^i: to the color of the streak in the non metallic. 
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The species of each subclass are further divided into four groups ac- 
I'ording to their hardness, being classed as very soft, soft, hard and very 
hard. The method of determination or the **key^' is analogous to that 
used in analytical botany, and the author aims to show that the com- 
mon minerals can be determined with the same ease and accuracy as 
the common plants. Under each species is given a numV)er of physical 
characters and finally one or more confirmatory chemical tests. Only 
about two hundred of the more common minerals are included in the 
tables, but there is a supplementary table that includes one hundred 
of the less common minerals which are occasionally encountered by the 
student. As these tables are comparatively simple and as they require 
but little chemical knowledge and but a small amount of apparatus, 
it would seem that they are especially well adapted to the general 
uses of schools, colleges and private students. u. s. o. 

.4 Contribution to the Mineralogy of Wisconsin, By William Her- 
bert HoBBs. (Bull. Univ. of Wis., sci. ser., vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 109-156, 
pis. 4-8; June, 1895.) This paper is devoted largely to the crystallogra- 
phy of Wisconsin minerals and seems to be the first description of the 
crystallographic features of the minerals of that state. The specimens 
measured and figured come from three sources: (1) the pre-Silurian 
rocks; (2) the cavities of the Galena limestone in southern Wisconsin; 
(3) the Hamilton cement rock at Milwaukee. A large number of care- 
ful measurements were made; this work brought out some interesting 
results, among which was the deter^iination of several hitherto unde- 
scribed forms, as follows: two on quartz, three on calcite, one on cerus- 
site, one on sphalerite and four on azurite. Anglesite has been reported 
several times from southern Wisconsin, but the specimens examined 
prove to be selenite. 

A few pages are devoted to "diamonds from the drift.'* The main 
facts concerning these have been already presented by Dr. Ilobbs in the 
American Geolo(hst (vol. xiv, pp. 31 35, July, 1891). u. s. a. 
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/. Government and State Reports, 
Geol. Surv. of Ala. Report upon the C(K)sa coal field, with sections, 
A.M. Gibson. 143 pp., 1895. 

U. S. National Museum, pt. 1 of Bull. 39. Directions for collecting 
rocks and for the preparation of thin sections, G. P. Merrill. 

(leol. Surv. of Canada. Ann. Rejit. for 1892- '93, vol. 6, 1895. Summary 
report on the operations of the Geological Survey for the years 1892 and 
1803, by the Director, A. R. C. Selwyn: Preliminary report on the geol- 
t>^y of a portion of central Ontario, situated in the counties of Victoria, 
Petorborouti^h and Hastings, F. D. Adams; Preliminary report on geo- 
lo^'ical invostigations in southwestern Nova Scotia, L. W. Bailey: Chem- 
Ural fontributious to the geology of Canada from the laboratory of the 
Survey, G. C. Hoflfniau; Division of mineral statistics and mines, E. D. 
In^all and H. P. H. Brumell. 
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Bureau of Mines (Ontario), Fourth (1894) Report; Archibald Blue, Di- 
rector. General introduction; Gold in Ontario— its associated rocks 
and minerals (Report on the Rainy Lake gold region), A. P. Coleman: 
The Hinterland of Ontario: Calcium carbide and acetylene gas; Dia 
mond drill explorations; Nickel and its uses; Mining accidents: Fifth 
report of the inspector of mines, A. Slaght. 

U. S. Nat. Museum, pt. K of Bull. 39. Directions for collecting and 
preparing fossils, Charles Schuchert. 

U. S. Geol. Survey. Mineral products of the United States, D. T. 
Day. June 8, 1895. (Large table.] 

Boletin do la Comision Greologica de Mexico, Num. 1. Fauna fosil de 
la Sierra de Catorce San Luis Potosi, J. G. Aguilera. 

//. Proceedings of Scientific Societies, 

Trans. Acad. Sci. of St. Louis, vol. 7, no. 3, Feb. 21, 1895. Note on 
the glacial drift in St. Louis, H. A. Wheeler: Note on the occurrence of 
blende in lignite, H. A. Wheeler; Recent additions to the mineralogy of 
Missouri, H. A. Wheeler. 

Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., for 1894; vol. 2, 1895. Interlo^ssial till near 
Sioux City, Iowa, J. E. Todd and H. F. Bain; Preglacial elevation of 
Iowa, H. F. Bain; Secular decay of granitic rocks, C. R. Keyes; Record 
of the Grinnell deep boring, A. J. Jones; Lansing lead mines, A. G. 
Leonard; How old is the Mississippi, F. M. Fultz; Maquoketa shales in 
Delaware county, Samuel Calvin; Occurrence of Megalomus canaden- 
sis, Hall, in Le Claire beds at Port Byron, Illinois, W. H. Norton; Cer- 
tain minerals of Webster county, Ic*wa, A. C. Spencer'. Cement materi- 
als in Iowa, H. H. Lonsdale: Mississippian rocks of central Iowa, H. F. 
Bain; Topaz crystals from Thomas mountain, Utah, A. J. Jones; For- 
mation of the flint beds of the Burlington limestone, F. M. Fultz; Syn- 
opsis of American Paleozoic echinoids, C. R. Keyes; Geological section 
of the Y. M. C. A. artesian well at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, W. H. Norton: 
Upper Carboniferous of southwestern Iowa, E. H. Lonsdale; Coinci 
dence of present and preglacial drainage system in extreme southeastern 
Iowa, F. M. Fultz: Extension of the great ice sheet into Iowa, F. M. 
Fultz; Glacial markings in southeastern Iowa, F. M. Fultz; Opinions 
concerning the age of the Sioux quartzite, C. R. Keyes. 

Trans. Connecticut Acad. Arts and Sci., vol. 9, pt. 2, 1895. Revision 
of the fauiilies of Ioox)-boaring Brachiopoda, C. E. Beechcr: The devel 
opment of Terebratula obsoleta Dal I, C. E. Beecher. 

Proc. Lake Sup(Tior Mining Institute, 3d Ann. Meeting, March, 1895. 
The iron ranges of Minnesota, H. V. Wiuchell; Distribution of phos 
phoruH and system of sampling at the Pewabic mine, Miehitjan, E. F. 
Brown: The relation of the vein at the Central mine, Keweenaw point, 
to the Kearsarge conglomerate, L. L. Hul)bard: Open pit luinini,^ with 
special ref(»rence to the Mosabi range, F. W. Denton. 

///. Po])ct's in Scientific JfH/rnals. 

Anicr. Naturalist, July. IHUo. On a snpjjoscd <*;js(' of pMrallclisiu 
in the genus Paheosyops, Charles Karlc 

Anier. Naturalist, Aug., 181)5. On the presence of Hnorinr as ji test 
for the fossilization of animal bones, Thomas Wilson. 
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Science, July 12, 1895. Current notes on physiography {XII ), W. M. 
Davis. 

Science, July 26, 1895. Current notes on physiography (XIII), W.M. 
Davis. 

Science, Aug. 2, 1895. A rock fissure, G. K. Gilbert. 

Science, Aug. 9, 1895. Saporta and Williamson and their work in 
paleobotany, L. F. Ward. 

Science, Aug. 16, 1895. The history, aims and importance of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, F. W. Putnam; 
Vertebrate palecmtology in the American Museum, H. F. Osborn; The 
causes of the Gulf stream, Joseph LeConte. 

Science, Aug. 23, 1895 .Current notes on physiography (XIV), W.M. 
Davis. 

Science, Aug. 30, 1895. Current notes on physiography (XV), W. M. 
Davis. 

Science, Sept. 6, 1895. Seventh summer meeting of the Geological 
Society of America, J. F. Kemp. 

Kansas University Quarterly, vol. 4, no. 1, July, 1895. Natural gas 
and coal oil in Kansas, £. H. S. Bailey; Note on the mandible of Or- 
nithostoma, S. W. Williston; The Coflfeyville explosion, Erasmus Ha- 
worth. 

Bull. Amer. Geographical Soc, vol. 27, no. 2, 1895. A journey up 
the Y'ukon river, I. C. Russell; The composite origin of topographic 
forms, A. P. Brigham. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Aug. 1895. The earth a magnetic shell, F. H. Big- 
elow: Note on the occurrence of leadhillite pseudomorphs at Granby, 
Mo., W. M. Foote; Distribution and the secular variation of terrestrial 
magnetism. No. 1, L. A. Bauer; Complimentary rocks and radial dikes, 
L. V. Pirasim; Mineralogical notes, W. H. Hobbs; Calaverite from 
Cripple Creek, Colo., W. F. Hillebrand; Thomas Henry Huxley, O. C. 
Marsh. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Sept., 181)5. Distribution and the secular variation 
of terrestrial magnetism. No. 2, L. A. Bauer; Outlying areas of the Co- 
manche series in Kansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, R. T. Hill; Strat- 
igraphy of the Kansas Coal Measures* C. R. Koyes; On the so-called 
Schneebergite, E. S. Eakle and W. Muthman; Native sulphur in Mich- 
igan, W. H. Sherz(»r: On two new meteorites, E. E. Howell. 

School of Mines Quarterly, July, 1895. Segregation in ores and mattes, 
D. H. Browne. Api^ended note to paper of Mr. Browne, J. F. Kemp. 

Jour, of Geology, July-Aug., 1895. Notes on the Glacial deposits of 
HouthwoHtorn Alberta, G. M. Dawson; Experimental application of the 
ph(>tf>-topf)graphical method of surv<»ying to the Baird glacier, Alaska, 
O.J. Klotz; The Cambro-Silurian question in Missouri and Arkansas, C. 
R. Koyes; Notes on an examination of a collection of Inter-glacial wood 
from Muir glacier, Alaska, F. H. Know^lton; Lake Passaic an extinct 
(ilaria! lake, R. D. Salisbury and H. B. KUmmel; Description of a new 
sp'ci'sof R'talodus (P. securiger) from the Carboniferous of Illinois, 
(). P. Hay: Glacial studies in Greenland (VI), T. C. Chamberlin. 
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Technology Quarterly, vol. 8, no. 1, Apr., 1895. Composition of thc^ 
sulphur petroleums of Ohio and Canada, C. F. Mabery. 

IV, ExcerpU and Individual PubHcationa. 

A supplement to the bibliography of the Palaeozoic Crustacea, A. W. 
Vogdes. Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., ser. 2, vol. 5, pp. 53-76, 1895. 

The erosive action of ice, G. E. Culver. Trans, Wis. Acad. Sci. etc.^ 
vol. 10, pp. 339-366, 1895. 

A geological section across the northern part of Illinois, J. A. Udden. 
Kept. 111. Board World's Pair Com., pp., 117-151. ' 

The volcanic rock of Alum hill, Boulder county, Colo., C. I. Andrews. 
Read before the Colo. Sci. Soc, June 3, 1895; 8 pp. 

Folds and faults in Pennsylvania anthracite beds, B. S. Lyman. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng., Atlanta meeting, 43 pp., 34 pis., 1895. 

The Onyx marbles: their origin, composition and uses, both ancient 
and modern, G. P. Merrill. Rept. of U. S. Nat. Museum, 1893, pp. 539- 
585, pis. 1-18. 

Tables for the determination of common minerals chiefly by their 
physical properties, with confirmatory chemical tests, W. O. Crosby. 
.3d Ed., rewritten and enlarged, 106 pp.; Boston, Published by the Au- 
thor, 1895. 

On the Organic remains of the Little River group. No. II, G. F. 
Matthew. Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, Sec. 4, 1894, pp. 89-111, pi. 1. 
V. Proceedings of Scientific Laboratoines, 

Bull. University of Wis. A contribution to the mineralogy of Wis- 
consin, W. H. Hobbs. Sci. Ser., vol.'l, no. 4, pp. 109-156, pis. 4-8, June,. 
1895. 

Bull. Museum Comp. ZoOl. Fossil sponges of the flint nodules in the^ 
lower Cretaceous of Texas, J. A. Merrill. Vol. 28 (Greol. Ser., vol. 3)^ 
no. 1, pp. 1-26, 1 pi., July, 1896. 

Bull. Dept. of Greol. Univ. of Calif. Critical periods in the history 
of the earth, Joseph LcConte. Vol. 1, no. 11, pp. 31.3-336, Aug., 1895. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The International Conokess of Geologists: — A Correction. 
Without in anywise wishing to call in question the general statements 
of the article by Dr. Pcrsifor Frazer in No. 4, volume XIV, of the Amer- 
ican Geologist, entitled "The Sixth Session of the International Con 
gross of Geologists," still I must ask you to place before your readers 
the following corrections of the statements which affect me pcrscmally 
in the above mentioned article. 

On pages 26G-2G7: The prize awarded to me in Bologna amounted to 
2,000 francs, not 1,100. I did not ask Prof. Capollini ^'shortly afterward'* 
to loan me my manuscript for a while, but this was dtmc first at the be 
ginning' of the preparation for the {geological map of Switzerland on the 
scale of 1 to 500,000, one year before the last Congress. T did not keep 
my manuscript thirteen years, as Dr. Frazer says, but only about a year 
and a half, and it is already back in Bologna. In the Report of Boloirna 
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my work which won the prize is only a French translation, and it ap- 
pears with hardly one-sixth of the illustrations. In Switzerland in most 
of the institutions which give prizes it is customary that the works 
which compete for prizes remain the personal property of the authors. 
In 1881 no determination whatever concerning the personal ownership 
had been reached. When Prof. Capellini, on the other hand, was of the 
opinion that my manuscript should remain in the archives at Bologna, 
I considered it the wisest and the best course to lay the question before 
the Congress for decision. I have since then done as it decided and can 
see no fault in my conduct, — it was correct. 

On page 269: Dr. Frazer is not familiar with the use of the German 
language when he accuses us of having erred a year in the age of Prof. 
Beyrich. We knew very well that on this day Prof. Beyrich was only 
seventy-nine years old, but that is called **f/i€ eightieth hirthday^^^ be- 
cause the first and most imxx>rtant birthday should be numbered, and 
we celebrated entirely correctly his eightieth birthday or the beginning 
of his eightieth year of life. 

I will not mention numerous other misunderstandings, because they 
do not affect me personally. 

Ziirich, March 15, 1895, Prof. Dr. Albert Heim. 



PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 

Prof. J. W. Judd has been appointed successor of Huxley 
as dean of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 

The professorship of geology and mineralogy in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is vacant, owing to the resignation of Prof . 
Chapman. (Science,) 

Dr. G. P. Grimsley, of Columbus, Ohio, has accepted the 
professorship of geology and natural history in Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, ex-state geologist of Michigan, and 
Prof. Henry Lloyd Smith, of Harvard, have gone to the Seine 
River gold district, Ontario, on professional business. {Eng. 
ct' Mining Journal,) 

Dr. Henry M. Ami, of Ottawa, Canada, assistant paleontol- 
ogist in the Geological Survey Department, has just returned 
home from Europe, whither he had gone to seek rest last 
spring after a trying illness. He returns greatly improved. 

Mr. Max Krahmann, editor of the "Zeitschrift fiir prak- 
tische Geologic," announces that hereafter that journal will 
be published in Berlin (Charlottenburg, Schillferstrasse 22), 
and that in connection with it he will establish a "Bureau for 
Practical Geology," where maps, books and advice concerning 
economic geology can be obtained. 

Several distinct earthquake shocks were felt in New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and vicinity early on the morn- 
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ing of September 1st. These cities are situated on the ''fall 
line," which is supposed to be the line of a fault of compara- 
tively recent date. Motion along this fault is probably still 
in progress, as evinced by the above mentioned disturbance 
and the great Charleston earthquake. 

Union College has recently issued an announcement of the 
courses offered by the department uf geology and paleontology 
for the present college year. This department is under the 
direction of Prof. Charles S. Prosser. Special attention is 
called to the excellent facilities for the study of localities in 
the immediate vicinity of Schenectady, which have become 
classic in the history of North American geology. 

The Northwest Miners' Association has been temporarily 
organized and a call has been made for the first general meet- 
ing at Spokane, Washington, October 2d and 8d. At this 
meeting it is proposed to effect a permanent organization and 
to elect permanent officers. It is hoped to enlist for this as- 
sociation the hearty support of all who are engaged, in What- 
ever capacity, in mining in the states of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and Oregon, and the province of British Columbia. 

The American Institute of Minixg Engineers will hold its 
sixty-ninth meeting at Atlanta, Ga., beginning October 8th. 
Several excursions have been arranged, and a special train has 
been engaged to convey members and guests from Washington 
to Atlanta and return. Mr. E. W. Parker, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, is in charge of all matters con- 
nected with transportation, and Prof. W. H. Emerson, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, is the secretary of the local 
committee. 

The third volume of the Proceedings of the Lake Supe- 
rior Mining Institute has recently appeared. The articles 
contained are chiefly on matters pertaining to mining rather 
than geology., such as descriptions of pumping tests in the 
Lake Superior region and in New Jersey, and of hoisting ma- 
chinery at Ishpeming. The only geological paper is one by 
Dr. L. L. Hubbard, the State Geologist, of Michigan, on the 
^'Relation of the Vein at the Central Mine, Keweenaw Point, 
to the Kearsarge Conglomerate." This paper, which is illus- 
trated by some interesting sections, is of value to the geolo- 
gist for the clues which it affords as to the relations which 
subsist between the eastern and the western sandstones of 
Keweenaw pojnt ; and has a particular interest for those en- 
gaged in coj)]3er mining because it identifies the Kearsarge 
conglomerate and locates the edge of the basin in wliieli it 
was de|)osited. A concise account of the devclojjnicnts on the 
Vermilion and Mesabi iron ranir«'S, which was prepared for 
the Minnesota meeting of the Institute by II. \'. \N'incliell, is 
reproduced in this volume. 
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[Crucial points in the geology of the Lake Superior region. No. 9.) 

THE LATEST ERUPTIVES OF THE LAKE 

SUPERIOR REGION. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. Irving has called attention to the view of Whittlesey 
and of Foster and Whitney that the Lake Superior basin is a 
great synclinal, which began early in its history, and has illus- 
trated the depression with fresh facts and a lucid mapping by 
contours.* Two principal formations are concerned in giving 
the leading topographic expression of this general truth, viz., 
the Animikie and the Keweenawan. These strata display their 
entire thickness in blutfs that face outward from the basin 
and constitute the rim which discloses in the main the salient 
steps in the physical history, as well as of the geology of the 
great syndinorium. The line of breaking which caused these 
strata to rise thus and present a rampart against the older 
terranes was very regular on the northern side of the lake 
from Duluth to Thunder bay, but on the south side of the lake 
it was broken and even tortuous eastward from the base of 
Keweenaw point. From the western extremity of the basin 
eastward to about the middle of the same the tilting of these 
formations was regular and synchronous, the southern line of 
the rim running out to the extremity of Keweenaw^ point, 
where it turned toward the southeast. The northern line of 
the rim runs about parallel with the southern, but begins to 

♦The Copper-bearing rocks of lake Superior, pi. xxviii. 
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turn to the southeast and to lose its characteristic dip, in a 
large measure, eastward from Pigeon point. The line of frac- 
ture and of high dip leaves the mainland and passes to Isle 
Royale and is lost under the lake at the extremity of that is- 
land. Prof. Irving has supposed that it continues, under the 
lake, to Michipicoten island, where it rises to view again, still 
having a southerlj' dip. It is to be noticed that on each side 
of the lake the line of extreme tilting runs under the lake at 
points nearly opposite each other and near the longitude at 
which they are both deflected toward the southeast. Eastward 
and southeastward from Keweenaw peninsula, and backward 
from its great tilting rampart, lie later sandstones (the "Eas- 
tern sandstone"), practically^ concealing, along the lake shore, 
the older geology. Analogy suggests the same age for the 
sandstones that are north of the rampart on the north side of 
the lake. 

But this conclusion does not rest alone on analogy. There 
are certain physical structures that point strongly in the same 
direction. The whole topography of the national boundary, 
along the north side of Minnesota, ext<»nds, near the coast, as 
far as Thunder bay. But this is farther north than the great 
fracture line which marks the summit of the tilted rampart. 
This summit is characterized by the heavy gabbro masses and 
the red granites and felsytes from twenty to thirty miles 
further south. This hill range (the Mesabi range) leaves the 
north shore of the lake at Pigeon point, some of its great dikes 
being somewhat still further north. It rises again in Isle 
Royale, but for the most part it is under water entirely east- 
ward from that point. The very southernmost part of this 
line of elevation, i. e., the dikes of the Animikie revolution, 
appears along the north shore of Isle Royale, where some of its 
characteristic gabbro dikes rise perpendicularly from the water 
to the bight of several hundred feet, sometimes without a shred 
of the Animikie attached. The rocks of the Lucille islands, 
off the coast of Pigeon point, are w^holly in the Animikie, con- 
sisting of hardened slates and of great dikes of gabbro that 
run nearly east and west. In the midst of the disturbances 
which they have suffered some of the strata have been fused, 
both on Pigeon point and amongst these islands, and red gran- 
ite and quartz-porphy^ry have resulted. Indeed, one or two 
of these islands consist wholly of such red rock. It is proba- 
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bly for this reason that Irving, who put such amongst his Ke- 
weenawan, in Wisconsin as well as in Minnesota, included 
some of these islands in that formation, although, as now 
known, these felsytes and granites are principally, if not 
wholly, pre-Keweenawan. The northern rim of the great syn- 
clinal, therefore, is a persistent feature. When the dip of the 
Keweenawan and Animikie appears reversed a different great 
synclinal is expressed. But so far as known, throughout the 
Lake Superior region this dip is not reversed. It is always 
toward the great basin. This structural fact again causes it 
to appear improbable that the horizontal sandstones of Black 
bay, which lie north of the northern rampart and non-con- 
formably upon the Animikie, are an integral part of the Ke- 
weenawan. Irving put them in the base of the Keweenawan, 
probably because of the great quantity of diabase with which 
they are associated, apparently not apprehending the fact that 
the strike of those beds is further south with a considerable 
dip to the south, and that it wcuild not be possible for them to 
reverse their dip within the interval (about 18 miles) without 
manifesting it at some place above the surface of the lake. 

If this inquiry be carried further, it will be necessary, in 
the next place, to examine into the nature of these rocks them- 
selves. 

Dr. Robert Bell has given very full descriptions of them in 
several reports of the Geological Survey of Canada.* Litho- 
loj^ically he regarded them comparable with the Permian or 
Triassic. They consist of light-colored sandstones, often ar- 
gillaceous, sometimes reddish, marls and limestones. When 
the writer examined them in 1879, on the mainland north from 
Silver Islet he was impressed with the aspect of recentness 
which they present, in contrast with all the other rocks of the 
region.! The}' lie there in a deeply eroded place in the hori- 
zontal Animikie slates of the region. On Thunder cape the 
Animikie slates rise about 1,000 feet higher, lying horizontal, 
or having a dip of a few degrees into the lake. In this eroded 
depression these later sandstones and marls lie, also about 
horizontal, non-conformably on the Animikie, their base being 
a conglomerate hardly more indurat^^d than the sandstones 
and marls above, and in great contrast with the basal conglom- 

♦Report for 1866-69, pp. 313-364; ditto 1873-74, p. 97. 
tSee 10th Report, Mmnesota Survey. 
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erate of the Keweenawan or of the Animikio. This conghim- 
erate consists largely of red felsyte pebbles, often as large as 
walnuts, and of white quartz. These can of course be referred 
to the Aniraikie underlying which abounds in red felsytes and 
in taconyte cherts. Bell mentions traces of fossils, and re- 
ports the statements of Indians and others that fossils occur 
abundantly in a limestone farther north, which, however, was 
beyond the range of his instructions. The facts seem to war- 
rant a lithological comparison with the ''Eastern sandstone" 
of the south shore. 

Thus, structurally, geographically, stratigraphically and 
lithologicall}', they seem to be the northern representative of 
the Eastern sandstones. But they are interbedded and cov- 
ered by copious trap sheets, a circumstance which doubtless 
has led to their being included by Logan in the "upper vol- 
canic group" of his ''upper copper-bearing series," an assign- 
ment which has been followed by all geologists. 

That these diabases were not cotemporary with the sedi- 
ments with which they are now associated is made evident, 
however, by Dr. A. C. Lawson,* and therein they show an- 
other remarkable divergence from Keweenawan characters. 
He points out that the Logan sills of the Aniniikie are also 
the diabase sheets and caps of these sandstones, and date from 
an intrusion later than the sandstones. He suggests that they 
may be as late as the trap dikes which in Mount Royal (Mon- 
treal) cut through the Trenton limestone. Following are the 
characters which show they were not surface; flows of molten 
rock like those of the Keweenawan, but are intrusive sheets 
which penetrated the formation and insinuated themselves 
between the beds after the strata were formed. They are 
thus enumerated by Lawson. He applies these statements to 
the Animikie sills, but as he says the trap sheets of the sand- 
stone are of the same age and are visibly continuous from the 
Animikie to the sandstones, they are applicable to the sand- 
stones, f 

They are not volcanic flows Itecanse: 

1. They are simple geological unitfl, not a series of overlapping sheets. 

2. They are flat with uniform thickness over areas more than one 
hundred square miles in extent, and where inclined the ilij) is due es- 
sentially to faulting and tilting. 

♦Bulletin VIII, Minnesota Geological Survey. 
tOp. cit., p. 45. 
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3. There are no pyroclaatic rocks associated with them. 

4. They are never glassy. 

5. They are never amygdaloidal. 

0. They exhibit no flow structure. 

7. They have no ropy or wrinkled surfaces. 

8. They have no lava-breccia associated with them. 

9. They came in contact with the slates after the latter were hard 
and brittle, and had acquired their cleavage; yet they never repose upon 
a surface which has been exposed to sub-aerial weathering. 

They are intrusive because: 

1. They are strictly analogous to the great dikes of the region, {a) In 
their general relations to the adjacent rocks, and in their field aspect. 
lb) In that both their upper and lower sides of the sheets have the 
facies of a dense aphanitic rock, which grades toward the middle into 
a coarsely crystalline rock. 

2. They have a practically uniform thickness over large areas. 

3. The columnar structure extends from lower surface to upper sur- 
face, as it does from wall to wall in dikes. 

4. They intersected the strata above and below them after the latter 
had been hard and brittle. 

5. They may be observed in direct continuity with dikes. 
G. They pass from one horizon to another. 

8. The bottom of the sedimentary strata a>K)ve them, wherever it is 
observa>)le, is a freshly ruptured surface. 

9. At)ophyses of the trap pass from the main sheet into the cracks of 
the slate above and below. 

10. The trap sheets, particularly at the xrpper contact, hold included 
fragments of the overlying slates. 

11. They locally alter the slates above and below them. 

An intrusive rock may appear at the surface and become a 
lava flow at other places. The writer has been unable to find 
any description of the individual localities of these diabases, 
in the region here considered, which mentions any amygda- 
loidal structure or other characters of eruptive surface rocks. 
Robert Bell, however, in his summary section of the rocks of 
Thunder and Nipigon bays,* mentions layers of trap between 
conglomerates and sandstones, mostly of a light color, which 
are ''often amygdaloidal," occurring on the east side of Black 
bay. In the special description, however, of the east side of 
Black bay such characters are not mentioned and it is left to 
be inferred that in making up the generalized section this 
character was added as one of the usual features of the Ke- 
weenawan traps, based on what the author knew of those 
traps in general, since he describes these sheets uniformly as 

♦Geological Survey of Canada, Report for 1866-69, p. 320. 
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surface flows eotemporary with the sedimentation, wholly 
analagous to those of the Keweenawan. 

Whether these horizontal sandstones are involved with the 
tilted sandstones which form the southern extremity of cape 
Mamainse, at the eastern end of lake Superior, is ditticult to 
ascertain from the description of Mr. Thomas Macfarlane.* 
That there are "horizontal sandstones" further south, which 
extend to Sault Ste, Marie, is generally admitted. 

There is but one point further to be mentioned going to 
show the later date of these Black Bay traps. Without in- 
cluding the peculiar dips and alternations of the sandstone 
beds at Mapiainse, it cannot be questioned that the "horizon- 
tal sandstones" have been tilted locally since they were depos- 
ited. Such violent rupturing and bending as Sweet and 
Chamberlin and Irving describe and illustrate, the former in 
Douglass county, Wisconsin, and the latter along the south- 
eastern side of Keweenaw point, imply profound movements 
in the deeper seated portions of the rocky crust. It is reason- 
able to suppose, as Chamberlin and Irving have, that move- 
ments once begun along a line of weakness would be liable to 
recur there at later dates. Since they have recurred at later 
dates it may be inferred that their origination and recurrence 
have a common cause. Their origination was intimately con- 
nected with the fractures that marked the growth of the Lake 
Superior synclinal, and the outpouring of trap rocks. Their 
recurrence, therefore, must have had the same deep seated 
connection with that movement. In other words, the fractures 
and thrusts which are seen in the horizontal sandstones on the 
south side of the lake, not accompanied by trap outflows so 
far as known, may have been accompanied by such phenom- 
ena on the north side, since on both sides of the great basin 
the rim would be likely to feel the effect of the settling at the 
center. 

In fine, although it may not be considered as altogether 
demonstrated that the Black Bay sandstones are no part of 
the Keweenawan proper, there is so much evidence tending 
that way that for the purposes of geological correlation the 
rational observer is compelled Xo accept it aj^ probable, and to 
construct his taxonomy on that evidence as the nioKt likely 
foundation. 

♦Geological Survey of Canada, 1860. 
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THE UPPER SILURIAN IN NORTHEASTERN IOWA.* 

By A. G. W1L8ON, Hopkinton, Iowa. 

The literature on Upper Silurian formations in Iowa is not 
very extensive. In D. D. Owen's report of 1840, relating to 
the mineral lands of Iowa, Wisconsin and part of Illinois, the 
Niagara formation and Galena limestone were classed together 
under the name of Upper Magnesian limestone. 

The Maquoketa shales between the Niagara and Galena were 
not observed by Owen. The Cliff or Upper Magnesian lime- 
stone, however, he divides into the upper, middle and lower. 
As the middle and lower are said to be rich in lead and zinc, 
the upper must have been what is now known as the Niagara. 
This is characterized as follows:! "More regularly stratified 
and less frequently vertically fissured than the middle and 
lower, also more rich in siliceous fossils; containing layers of 
chert and indeed passing sometimes wholly into masses of 
flinty rocks; containing also good iron ore and much cry^stal- 
lized carbonate of lime, but lead rarely and in unprofitable 
quantities.'' He says further that these upper beds contain 
easts of Terebratulaj, which, from his description and figures, 
appear to be Pen tamer ns oblonrfus Sowerby,* and various 
names are given for corals now known as Hfili/sites cafenula- 
tus Linn., Pfuchophiillnm crpansmn Owen, LijcUia (jiahra 
Owen, Stromhode.it ntammilarls Oviren, S from ho(feit (jiyoa Owen, 
and various others. None of the Iowa reports since that dat€ 
(except the reprint of this one in 1844) has figured any fossils 
from the Upper Silurian. 

In Dr. Owen's much larger report in 1852 on Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and part of Nebraska, this Upper Magnesian 
or Cliff limestone is passed over without so much as a mention. 
In the map accompanying this report, however, he called 
this terrane the Coralline and Pentamerus beds of the Upper 
Magnesian limestone, indicating also that it is the equiv- 
alent of the Clinton and Niagara groups of the Upper Silurian, 
while the lead bearing beds are phiced in the Lower Silurian 
in his table of colors. 

[n Hall's report on Iowa in 1858 three formations are de- 
scribed as representing the Upper Silurian, viz., the Niagara, 

♦Read before Section E, A. A. A. S., Springfield, 1895. " 

top. cit., p. 24. 
JSec pp. «), 121. 
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the Le Claire and the Onondaga salt group. The Niagara is 
Baid to be recognized by the fossils J/ ah/sites cntenulatus and 
Pentameriis oblontjus. The Le Claire is said to be* "Gray, or 
whitish limestone, sometimes yellowish on fresh fracture. The 
whole mass is semi-crystalline and very porous, from solution 
and removal of fossils. It is sometimes so extremely and uni- 
formly vesicular as to resemble the porous lavas or amygda- 
loids. The surface is harsh to the touch and on fresh frac- 
ture has the sharpness and harshness of a siliceous rock. It 
would nevertheless appear to be a magnesian limestone, but is 
reputed to make the best limestone in that part of the coun- 
try.'' The fossils reported are a small Spiri/er, a Spirigera 
or Afht/ris, a Pentamenm indistinguishable from P. occiden- 
tcdis^ several gasteropods and some chambered shells. He adds 
that no complete collections were made. The Onondaga salt 
group or Salina formation is described as an evenl}'^ bedded, 
drab colored limestone, which affords rock for building pur- 
poses. 

In the American Journal of Science for May, 1862, A. H. 
Worthen stated it as his opinion that the formations called 
Onondaga and Le CUaire by Hall were identical and that their 
characteristic beds were found intercalated, and that they 
represented the upper Niagara. In the New York Regents' 
report of 1864 Hall stated it as his conclusion that the Le 
Claire was of Niagara age, but still maintained that the beds 
he had called Onandaga overlie the Le Claire. In White's re- 
portf these representatives of the Upper Silurian are all placed 
under the title of Niagara group, Hall's Le Claire being men- 
tioned as synonymous in part, and the Onondaga or Salina 
is not mentioned at all. 

In McGee's Pleistocene history of northeastern Iowa,;J after 
the statement that Norton maintained Hall's division into Ni- 
agara and Le Claire, the opinion is expressed that, as no un- 
conformity is known and as the successive strata unquestion- 
ably represent continuous deposition, it is inexpedient to 
divide the series. 

In the Iowa report for 1892 a photographic plate is given 
showing apparent unconformit\' between the upper and middle 

♦HalPs Geologv of Iowa, vol. i, part 1, \^\). 73, 7."). 

tOeol. of lowai^ 1870, vol. i, p. 182. 

JEleventh Annual Rc^p. U. S. (Jeol. Surv., 1889-90, p. :{2r). 
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members, though it is stated in the text that this may be only 
false bedding. In this report Keyes says,* *'The exact sub- 
divisions of the Upper Silurian rocks in Iowa are yet some- 
what unsettled. * * * With the exception of White, 
[McGee's memoir had not yet appeared] all geologists who 
have examined the Upper Silurian strata in Iowa regard the 
rocks as made up of at least two distinct formations. At 
present these subdivisions ditfer greatly, not only faunally, but 
in a less marked degree in their strati graphical and litholog- 
ical characters. For reasons set forth above, Hall's Le Claire 
>ieems a desirable name for the upper member as now under- 
stood, while Niagara, for the present, will be retained for the 
lower.'' 

In the report last quoted there is also an article by G. L. 
Houser on **Building Stones and Limeburning Dolomites of 
the Niagara in Iowa."f The subdivisions recognized in this 
are the upper Niagara, affording the building stone, and the 
middle Niagara, said to be the best for lime; thus implying 
that there is a third or lower member. An article by J. P. 
Farnsworth in the American Geologist for Nov., 1888, per- 
taining to the Niagara in Iowa does not mention subdivisions 
of the group, neither do two articles by Calvin on fossils of 
the Niagara in the American Geologist for July and August, 
189:1. 

The object of this paper is to state the result of a study of 
these rocks which has extended over several years, with an 
attempt to describe the subdivisions as they appear in count- 
less outcrops in Delaware. Jones, Dubuque and Clayton 
counties. 

The basal member of the formation, as determined by out- 
crops of the Maquoketa shales beneath, is well exposed at the 
following places: ( 1 ) at Rockvi lie, Delaware ('o. ;J (2) two 
miles northeast of Colesburg; (3) on a branch of Elk creek, 
live miles northeast of Greeley; (4) in the Mississippi bluifs 
near Sabula. 

This })asal portion, for which Calvin has used the term 
*'be(ls ot* passage," is composed of thin bedded, non-vesicular, 
butt' colored dolomite, the layers being from one to three inches 

*P. 30. 

tOp. cit., p. 203. 

JSee article by Calvin, Proceedings Iowa Acad. Sci., 1894, p. 40. 
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in thickness, often having thin layers of chert intercala- 
ted, and making up as much as one-third of the mass. Fossils 
appear to be entirely wanting. Above about twenty feet of 
this rock there are usually two or three layers of heavily bed- 
ded .dolomite, soft, porous, brownish yellow, with imbedded 
chert nodules; then more thin bedded layers of a white or 
light gray color, with scattered nodules of chert. This basal 
member is from 30 to 50 feet in thickness and can probably 
be recognized only by its stratigraphical and litholop^ieal 
characteristics. 

The second member may for the present be called the lower 
Coralline beds. The rock is at the base softer, more vesicular, 
darker buff, scarcely crystalline, heavily bedded and contains 
Lyelh'a (jUihra Owen, Halysttes catenvlata Linn., Syn'tiffojfovd 
verticelUifft Goldfuss, and species of Favonifes, with perhaps a 
few other corals. Toward the upper part the layers usually be- 
come thinner, harder and more compact, and considerable chert 
is found. These lower (/oralline beds are usuallv 2i5 to 
30 feet in thickness. These two lower members are useless 
for lime or building stone, except for bridge piers, mill dams 
and footing rock, though they furnish good road materials. 

The next higher member is what has long been known as the 
Pentamerus beds. These are from 70 to 80 feet in thick- 
ness. The texture at the base is like that of the top of the 
lower Coralline, the rock being grayish in color, compact and 
hard, with splintery fracture. Toward the middle the matrix 
becomes much softer, a brighter yellow, scarcely crystalline, 
quite free from chert and very vesicular. The characteristic 
fossil, PentnmeniH obloaguff Sowerby, is not abundant at the 
base and is of rather small size. Toward the middle the indi- 
viduals are generally larger and often almost the whole mass 
is made up of this fossil. Toward the top this species becomes 
smaller and is comparatively rare, and is accompanied in 
places by Pentayuenis peryibbosus Hall and Whitfield. These 
beds also contain C'en'onifes dactyh'tn'tles Ov^'^w^ llalysifes cute- 
nnlntiis Linn., Afrypa reficnfnris Linn., Afryim ittxlostridtn 
Hall, Sfrophftmenff vhomholdialin Wilckins. The uppermost 
25 or 80 feet of the Pentamerus beds resiiine the texture 
of the basal portion, becoming generally much harder and 
more tiinty, often showing on fresh fracture a steel gray color 
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and often striking fire with the hammer, yet being quite free 
from chert nodules. 

Numerous vertical dry joints, of short extent and roughly 
parallel, and trending generally east by south or at right an- 
gles to this, give a characteristic appearance to a weathered 
surface and cause bluffs to wear away rather rapidly from the 
splitting otf of huge vertical slabs. The top layers are very 
heavily bedded, a single layer measuring often from ten to 
twenty feet in thickness. A decided change in the fauna also 
takes place, showing a predominance of univalves and crin- 
oids. Ceriofu'tes dactylloldeH Owen, becomes more abundant. 
Orthoceras occurs in numerous species, as do also l^hragmoce- 
ras, Gomphoceras and Cyrtoceras, A small species of Couo- 
CO nil urn, a small Spirffer^ a large Helleroithon three inches in 
diameter of coil, Pisocrinus gettrmi/ormis Miller, several other 
crinoids and several sj>ecie8 of Sfraparollus also occur. It is 
this upper portion of the Pentamerus beds that furnishes the 
best material for lime and it has been very generally used for 
that purpose. 

At the summit of the Pentamerus beds, there is an abrupt 
change in both the lithological and faunal features. In blutfs, 
when the two are in contact, the dividing line can generally 
be easily traced. The contact may be seen in the bluffs of the 
south fork of the Maquoketa river in Delaware county, in the 
S. W. \ sec. 24, T. 87, R. 4; at Flemming's mill, N. W. \ sec. 
29, T. 88, R. 4; at Hartwick in N. W. \ sec. 30, T. 88, R. 4; 
in the bluffs of Buck creek in the south part of sec. 9, T. 87, 
R. 4; and in the N. W. \ of sec. 18, T. 87, R. 2, of Dubuque 
county. 

The overlying member has been known as the Coralline beds. 
The rock becomes softer and generally shows thinner bedding. 
The fracture is earthy, the texture is in part crystalline and 
in part coarsely granular. The system of dry joints is no 
longer seen, nor is the steel gray color observed on fresh frac- 
tures. The weathered surfaces are no longer covered with 
sharp projecting points and edges, nor filled with amygdaloid 
cavities, but show rounded surfaces and irregular lines of 
fracture. When these two members form the land surface, the 
upper part of the Pentamerus beds tends to assume a flat tab- 
ular form, covered with angular blocks, while the Coralline 
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forms dome shaped knolls covered with rounded fragments. 
The fossil Pentamerns seems to be entirely wanting in the 
Coralline beds. In the American Geologist for August, 1893, 
Calvin has mentioned some of the principal fossils of this 
horizon. They include PtychophyUum ejrpnnntim Owen, Strom- 
bodes (ft gas Owen, Plasmopora astra/ormis Owen, and Lyellia 
fflabra Owen. In addition to these might be named Pavosites 
niagarensis Hall, F. hispidus Rominger, F. hisingeri E. & H., 
Syringopora verficellata Goldfuss, Zaphrentis stokesi E. & H., 
(h'this Jiabellftes Hall, and several species of Alveolites and 
AStromatopora. 

These upper Coralline beds are estimated at 40 to 60 feet 
in thickness. 

The beds that succeed the upper Coralline are the ones that 
have so often been described as the building stone of the Ni- 
agara. A good general description of these is quoted from 
McGee's writings, by C. K. Keyes in the Iowa report for 1892, 
page 31. They may be generally recognized by their very even 
bedding, buff or bright yellow color, compact fine-grained tex- 
ture and the general absence of lustre due to crystallization. 
Chert layers are usually present, especially in the upper por- 
tion. Near Manchester these beds are of a decided blue or 
even purple color and nearly free from magnesium, but they 
are generally dolomitic elsewhere. The layers range in thickness 
from two or three inches, making rock adapted for flagging, 
to two feet or more. A system of joints trending about S. 70*^ 
E. is generally present. Very little seems to have been written 
about the fossils of these beds in Iowa and the fossils are less 
numerous than in the Pentamerus and upper Coralline beds. 
They comprise Pentamerus oblong us Sowerby, Huron ia verte- 
bral is Stokes, numerous species of Orthoceras, Tllwnus day ton- 
ensis Hall and Whitfield, Calymene niagarensis Hall, a few 
crinoids, Lituites and other coiled cephalopods. These build- 
ing stone beds are from 40 to 60 feet in thickness. 

Contacts between the Upper Silurian and Devonian rocks 
may be seen at Fayette and on the banks of the river midway 
between Coggop and Central City. In the last named place 
the rock lying immediately under the Devonian is a hurt', 
heavilv bedded dolomite, barren of fossils and so little indu- 
rated that in places it can be easily dug with a spade. It 
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strongly resembles a fine-grained sandstone. It shows the 
even bedding of the building stone and also the same absence 
of cavities. This and the heavily bedded dolomite underlying 
the transition layer at Fayette are believed to be the equiva- 
lent of the building stone above described. 

The total thickness of these beds according to these esti- 
mates would be 200 to 280 feet. Deep wells show a thickness 
at ( edar Rapids* of 285 feet; at Tipton, 825 feet; at Daven- 
port, 320 feet; at Ottumwa, 150 feet; at Ackley, 115 feet; at 
Vinton, 100 feet. At Monticello the well begins in the upper 
Coralline beds and the thickness of the Upper Silurian is 185 
feet. At Manchester also the well begins in the upper Coral- 
line beds and shows about the same depth to the Maquoketa 
shales. At Hopkinton a well beginning at the top of the Pen- 
taraerus beds shows a depth of 160 feet to the shales. 

The characters given here for these five divisions are be- 
lieved to be sutticient for identifying the respective beds in 
this portion of Iowa; and they are given with the hope that 
they may aid in leading to a better understanding of the rela- 
tion of the Iowa Niagara to that of neighboring states. These 
characters may be of use locally in indicating the presence or 
absenc{> of building stone or lim? burning stone; and as water 
is almost sure to b:^ found at the upp?r surface of the Maquo- 
keta shales, this may furnish th? m?ans of calculating its 
depth below the surface. 

It will b2 s?L^n from the foregoing that there are cycles or 
alternations of sedimentation in this formation. It begins 
with large quantities of chert in the transition beds below, 
and the summit of the building stone returns to the same 
character, while the intervening beds are comparatively free 
from chert. The lower ( -oralline strongly resemble the upper 
(Coralline beds, lithologically and faunally, while the interven- 
ing Pentamerus beds have a fauna much like that of the build- 
ing stone which overlies the upper Coralline. 



HIGH LEVEL GRAVEL AND LOAM DEPOSITS OF 

KENTUCKY RIVERS. 

By AitTHUR M. Miller, Lezin^rton, Ky. 

The waste of Carboniferous rocks occurring in the upland 
soil of the Blue Grass region has frequently attracted the at- 

♦See article by W. H. Norton, la. Greol. Rep., vol. in, 1893, pp. 186, 
208. 
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tention of Kentucky geologists, and has generally been urged 
as an evidence of the former wide extension of the Carbonif- 
erous rocks over a great part, if not all, of central and north- 
ern Kentucky. According to this view the eastern and west- 
ern coal fields were one time continuous across the now well 
defined Cincinnati anticline, and the present exposure of the 
lowest Silurian strata nearest the axis of this anticline has 
been brought about by the extensive denudation since the 
close of the Carboniferous age. 

While not attempting to dispute this latter proposition — 
the successive lines of retreating geological escarpments, with 
"outliers" of the newer formations far within the encircling 
boundaries of the old, point strongly to this conclusion — yet 
it has been forced upon me that there is perhaps another and 
better explanation of the loose "waste'' of the Carboniferous 
far up on the fianks and even on the crest of this anticline. 

This "waste" consists for the most part of hard materials, 
the (juartz pebbles from the basal Coal Measure conglomerate, 
silicified Lithostrotion corals from the St. Louis limestone, and 
quartz geodes from the upper Waverly or Keokuk. Now and 
then, however, some of the softer Coal Measure sandstones 
and even pieces of coal occur in exactly the same situations. 
Moreover, all these show evident signs of being river worn, 
and, accompanied as they frequently are, by deposits of beau- 
tifully stratified sand and clay, they lead one to the conclu- 
sion that they have gotten into their present positions mainly 
tKrough the action of running water. Again, the facts that 
these materials are more abundant near the rivers (four miles 
back is about the maximum limit in the Blue Grass region) 
and are not found upon the tops of the highest hills (350 feet 
above the present channel seems to be the upper limit), nor 
along those watercourses, whose fountain heads are not within 
the eastern coal field, preclude the idea that the}'^ have been 
let tlown into their present positions as the residual products 
of subaerial decay. 

Prof. G. F. Wright, in his discussion of the ^'Cincinnati 
glacial dam hypothesis," makes mention of the finding of 
these gravels with occasional pieces of coal at liif^jh levels 
along the Licking river, both near the mouth and iis far up as 
Slate creek in Hath countv. Shaler makes mention of similar 
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deposits in the lower course of this stream, back of Newport 
300 feet above the river and at Flat woods 11 miles further up 
stream. Thej occur at other points, as at Upper Blue Licks 
in Flemming county, where Coal Measure conglomerate i>eb- 
bles were noticed as high as 300 feet above the river (875 feet, 
barometric, above tide). No traces of pebbles could be found 
in the soils at corresponding bights on the North fork of the 
Licking, where it is crossed by the Maysville and Lexington 
pike. The North fork does not tap with its headwaters the 
conglomerate region, and this seems a sutticient reason why 
evidence of a former submergence is wanting. The stream 
was not supplied with materials resistant enough to line off 
ancient high water levels. 

The evidences of the former flooded condition of the Ken- 
tuckv river are of the same character. Wherever search has 
been made for them, they have been found. At Waco in Mad- 
ison county, on Devonian black shale uplands, four miles from 
the river and at a probable elevation of 300 feet above it (850 
feet above tide), are deposits of sand and clay beautifully 
stratified. Farther down the river, near the mouth of Marble 
creek, on the Jessamine county side, at about the same eleva- 
tion (850 feet), the upland soils are strewn thickly with Coal 
Measure conglomerate pebbles, the same as seen on the Lick- 
ing, and some Subcarboniferous geodes. Again, near the 
southern limits of this county, near Little Hickman post of- 
fice, and also near Camp Nelson, where the river reaches its 
extreme southern deflection in its efforts to cross the Cincin- 
nati axis — right upon the summit of the anticline in fact — 
are found waterworn Keokuk geodes, blocks of Coal Measure 
sandstone as large as 18 inches in diameter and these same 
conglomerate gravels. The latter extend up to a hight of 350 
feet above the river (850 feet above tide), — to the very top, in 
fact, of the canon-like gorge which the river is forced to make 
in cutting its way across the backbone of the arch. Above 
Little Hickman post office the Kentucky River fault leaves the 
river to the southeast, and, following down Big Hickman creek, 
cuts off a large bend of the river, which is four to six miles 
across. The more rounded hills of the lower and middle Hud- 
son River beds, brought down on a level with the Birdseye by 
this fault, are included in this bend. They are everywhere 
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thickly strewn with these gravel and boulder remains and a 
sand deposit o(?ciir8 similar to that at Waco. The boulders 
occur to a hight of 200 feet above the river. With one excep- 
tion, all the materials seem to be of Carboniferous origin. The 
exception noted was a hard quartzite boulder measuring 14 by 
8 by 5 inches; and it had every appearance of the Canadian 
quartzites found so abundantly in the beds of southern Ohio- 
streams near the margin of the drift. The hight of the hills^ 
850 feet above tide, has not been quite great enough to render 
their tops entirely free from pebbles. Sixty-five miles farther 
on in the sinuous course of the stream (25 miles in an air 
line), at Tyrone on the western flank of the anticline, where 
the river, after rounding the anciently obtruded barrier, again 
resumes the wonted course of Kentucky rivers — toward the 
northwest — the same high level conglomerate pebbles were 
sought for and found at their proper hight. The evidence 
seems conclusive, that the Kentucky river, as its sister river 
the Licking, was within comparatively recent times flooded 
out over its banks to a level that was, for its lower course,, 
from 300 feet to 350 feet above its present channel, or to some- 
thing like 875 feet above sea level. 

The glacial dam hypothesis, which has been urged to ex- 
plain the terrace phenomena of the Ohio River valley above 
Cincinnati, might also seem the most reasonable one here ; and 
if we had only the Kentucky river to deal with, "lake Ken- 
tucky" might be added to "lake Ohio." The terminal mo- 
raine is platted by Wright as crossing into Trimble county^ 
Ky., below Carrollton. This could give us an ice dam blo<*k- 
ing the mouth of the Kentucky as ett'ectually as did that at 
Cincinnati the mouth of the Licking and the upper course of 
the Ohio. We may, upon this assumption, by tracing the 
contour of 875 feet, approximately determine the outlines of 
this "lake Kentucky." It would be long and narrow, hardly 
getting outside the confines of the strip of river hills about 
four or five miles back on either side, because the Kentucky 
river for a great part of its course flows far below the present 
level of the country in a caiion-like gorge. Evidence may be 
forthcoming that the river was flooded to a higher level than 
this, as high as Prof. Wright claims tor his lake Ohio, in 
which case the two lakes were probably continuous, at least 
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along the ice front; and there are indications that the 875 
foot level would establish a water connection along the foot of 
"the knobs" from Vanceburg through the eastern part of 
Flemming, Bath, Montgomery and Clark counties. Sufficient 
topographic data are wanting to establish this point conclu- 
sively ; but the falling otf of the land with the dip along the 
eastern flank of the Cincinnati anticline is very pronounced, 
80 that the Waverly formation rises abruptly into knobs 1,100 
to 1,300 feet above sea level, from a Devonian black shale base 
that is about 700 feet above the same datum line. 

The accompanying provisional map is constructed with a 
view to showing the probable flooding effect of a glacial dam 
following the line of the terminal moraine in its southwest 
trend through northern Kentucky. 

That such a dam would account for the phenomena de- 
scribed seems a reasonable hypothesis, and if limited to the 
rivers mentioned might receive more than a provisional ac- 
ceptance. How is it with the Green and C'umberland rivers? 
With a view of determining this a special trip was taken re- 
cently to the headwaters of the Green river and to the Cum- 
berland river where it emerges from the Cumberland plateau. 
Green river barely reaches a hight of 1,000 feet above the sea, 
and that only at the base of Green River knob, where one of 
its head tributaries rises. It lies the lowest of the four great 
rivers of Kentucky whose courses lie mainly or wholly within 
the boundaries of the state. Chester sandstone caps the top 
of this knob. It is almost the extreme eastern limit in the 
reach, of this formation. There is no trace of the conglomer- 
ate here or of its having been here. In keeping with this fact, 
no quartz pebbles could be found in the same relative situa- 
tion as on the Kentucky and Licking. The evidence of sub- 
mergence here is largely of a negative character, unless the 
*'hill top silicified fossils,'' referred to by Shaler as evidence 
of extensive denudation, have a different interpretation. 

Crossing over to the Cumberland in the vicinity of Mills 
Springs, the evidence of submergence becomes very pro- 
nounced. A yellowish red sandy loam filled with quartz peb- 
bles was found covering all the countr}^ back from the river 
several miles. The highest level noted for these deposits was 
.300 feet above the present stage of water (880 feet above 
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tide). The flood-plain character of the country ie even more 
pronounced on the other side of the river. There, extending 
back ten miles or more — to the very base of the Cumberland 
plateau, in fact — and covering quite deeply in places the lower 
100 feet of the St. Louis limestone, are extensive deposits .of 
this reddish or orange sandy loam, pebbly throughout. The 
hight of this beautiful valley ranges between 850 and 1,000 
feet above the sea, with the present Cumberland winding 
through it in the deep gorge 200 to 300 feet below. The edge 
of the plateau rises rather sharply from the valley with a 
lower 300 foot slope of upper St. I^uis limestone, succeeded 
bv 100 feet of Chester sandstone and shales, and is sur- 
mounted by a 200 foot precipitous escarpment of Carbonifer- 
OU8 conglomerate. This has probably been a line of retreating 
escarpment for ages, but the pebbles now strewn far and wide 
/>ver this valley never owed their present position solely to the 
slow action of atmospheric decay. The slopes of this escarp- 
ment, and the tops of the limestone hills above 1,000 feet show 
scant traces of quartz pebbles, though blocks of conglomerate 
are common. Below this level the evident fluvial deposits 
set in. 

There is an evident similarity between the deposits of the 
Licking, Kentucky and Cumberland rivers, these deposits in- 
creasing in thickness in the order named. The reddish-yellow 
loamy character is more pronounced on the Cumberland, but 
it is not wanting on the Kentucky. These facts, so far as 
they point to a community of cause for the submergence, mil- 
itate somewhat against the glacial dam hypothesis. Still the 
terminal moraine is not far to the north of the mouth of the 
Cumberland at the point of its most southern sweep in Illi- 
nois, and further investigation may reveal the fact that it was 
in some way responsible for the flooded condition of this river 
also. More facts must be collected, and especially must ob- 
servations be made at the mouths of these and other rivers 
' emptying from the left bank into the Ohio river below Cin- 
cinnati, before the glacial dam theory can be either set aside 
or sustained. 
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ORIGIN OF THE IOWA LEAD AND ZINC 

DEPOSITS.* 

By A. G. Leonard, Toledo, Iowa. 

The Iowa lead and zinc deposits occur in the northeastern 
corner of the state and form part of a larger area known as the 
Upper Mississippi lead and zinc region to distinguish it from 
the Lower Mississippi or Missouri region. The Upper Missis- 
sippi area has a length east and west of 96 miles and a width 
north and south of 55 miles, embracing the southwest portion 
of Wisconsin, northwest corner of Illinois and adjoining parts 
of Iowa. This region, embracing some 3,000 square miles, lies 
wholly within the limits of the driftless area. 

As is well known, the lead and zinc occur in crevices in the 
Galena and Trenton limestones. These formations are cleft 
by extensive east and west fissures, which at certain depths 
are found to expand into cave-like "openings;" it is in these 
openings that a large portion of the ore occurs. In Iowa the 
first and largest "opening" is as a rule about 45 feet below the 
top of the Galena beds and most of the ore has been taken 
from the upper fifty or sixty feet of the limestone. 

The question of the origin of the lead and zinc deposits has 
been under discussion ever since the days of Owen and Perei- 
val and has recently come into renewed prominence through 
the work of Winslow, Jenney, Blake and others. New light 
has been thrown upon the subject, new theories advanced and 
old ones reaffirmed. 

In treating of the genesis of these deposits it will be well to 
consider in the first place the original source of the lead and 
zinc and the way in which the ores came to be confined to cer- 
tain districts, and then t^> discuss the formation of the crevi- 
ces and the deposition of the ores in these receptacles. 

Orif/inaf source of the lead aud zinc. For the source 
whence the minerals were originally derived we must doubt- 
less look to the primitive Archean rocks forming the land mass 
to the north. As this land was wasted away and its materials 
carried into the Silurian sea, the waters became charged with 
metallic salts which were deposited along with the limestone. 
The chief agent in the precipitation of the metals appears to 
have been the organic life so abundant during this period. 
The death and decay of the vast multitudes of mollusks and 

* Publish e<l by permiBsion of the State Geolojfist of Iowa. 
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other forms gave rise to gases which were doubtless very ef- 
fective in precipitating the metallic sulphides, which were thus 
deposited along with the sediments. 

Localization of the deposits. One fact in connection with 
these deposits is difficult of explanation on the theory of oce- 
anic deposition, namely, the localization of the ore bodies. 
These bodies are confined to certain districts, outside of which 
tlie ground is nearly or quite barren, although as far as can 
be seen the conditions are quit« as favorable. For example, • 
the Dubuque mines are confined to an area of some twenty 
square miles, while to the north and south the Galena lime- 
stone carries no ore though everywhere cut by numerous crev- 
ices favorable for its reception. The same is true of the many 
mining districts of Wisconsin and Missouri. The mines are 
noticeably grouped about certain centers while the surround- 
ing country is unproductive. The natural supposition would 
])e that the minerals were everywhere equally disseminated 
through the rock and that they have been leached out and 
deposited in the fissures only in certain favorable localities. 
Hut this is hardly probable in view of the fact that the con- 
ditions are apparently just as favorable for the formation of 
ore bodies in the barren districts as in the productive ones. 
How then can we account for the localization of the depos- 
its on the generally accepted theory that the lead and zinc 
were contained in the oceanic waters and were distributed 
through the rocks at the time of their formation? 

Professor J. 1). Whitney* over thirty years ago published 
an elaborate report on the lead region and discussed at con- 
siderable length the origin of the deposits. His views differ 
quite radically from those of Messrs. Owen and Percival, who 
hiid maintained that the metals were derived from great depths. 
Professor Whitney was the first to advance the theory that. 
the metallic salts were held in solution in the waters of the 
ancient sea and were thrown down by organic matter or by the 
sulphuretted hydrogen arising from its decay. But no satis- 
factory explanation was given for the localization of the lead 
and zinc. 

Professor T. C. Chamberlinf attributed the original concen- 

*(ieol. of Wisconsin. 1862. 

^Qeo\, of Wisconsin, Survey of 1873-1879, vol. iv, p. 529,1882. 
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tration of the deposits to the currents of the old Silurian sea. 
The oceanic waters impregnat^jd with metallic salts derived 
from the leaching of the adjacent lands were borne by cur- 
rents to areas where there was an abundance of organic life, 
in the presence of which the metals would be extracted and 
thrown down along with the sediments. 

Mr. Arthur Winslow* has recently advanced a somewhat 
different hypothesis concerning the origin of the Missouri ore 
bodies. He holds that the concentration is due to the surface 
decomposition of the rocks. "According to our theory the 
concentration is entirely secondary. It is primarily a result 
of great and long-continued surface decay of the rocks; and 
secondarily, the result of the presence of local favorable, 
physical and chemical conditions." The hypothesis starts 
with the proposition that the minerals existed in the Archean 
rocks, and with the decay of these became diffused through 
the later formed sediments. It will be noticed that this the- 
ory agrees with that of Chamberlin in recognizing the pres- 
ence of minerals in the country rocks and the derivation of 
the deposits from them ; but it differs in maintaining a con- 
dition of general diffusion, rather than one of concentration, 
over certain favored areas. 

The evidence is abundant that very extensive sub-aerial 
decay has befallen the rocks in the Missouri region, and dur- 
ing successive geological periods many hundreds of feet have 
been removed. Mr. Winslow believes that in the Wisconsin- 
Iowa area the same processes were long operating to concen- 
trate the ores. It has already been stated that the district is 
unglaciated, and thus has been long exposed to atmospheric 
agencies by which the rocks were extensively decomposed. 

Mr. W. P. Blake,f who is familiar with the Wisconsin de- 
posits, seems to hold something of the same view as Winslow, 
if we may judge from the following words: "The evidence is 
strongly in favor of the view of the long-continued decompo- 
sition, downward flow and re-composition of not only the ores 
of zinc but of lead and of the pyrite from the upper forma- 
tions to the lower, as the general water-level of the region 
subsided and as the upper formations by long continued ex- 
posure through geologic ages were gradually decomposed in 

♦Missouri Greol. Surv., vol. vii, p. 477, 1894. 
tTrans. Am. Inst. Minp. Eng., vol. xxii, p. 021, 181)4. 
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place. By such a process the present zinc deposits would seem 
to have accumulated and to represent the originally diffused 
ores in many formations, possibly as high in the geologic 
scale as those of Missouri or the Lower Carboniferous. This 
is, however, improbable, owing to the dense and impervious 
nature of the intervening Hudson River (Maquoketa) shales/' 

It would seem that this impervious character of the shales 
constitutes a serious objection to Winslow's theory as applied 
to the Iowa deposits. The latter are commonly overlain by 
these shales and occur mostly near the top of the Galena lime- 
stone. Granting that the overlying Niagara and Maquoketa 
formations were impregnated with lead and zinc, it would 
hardly have been possible for the mineral-bearing solutions to 
make their way through the impervious shales. In other words, 
there could not have been in this area a very extensive down- 
ward flow and re-composition of the ores. The process has 
doubtless been going on within the Galena formation itself 
and may have caused some local concentration, but the lime- 
stone has not undergone very extensive de<»omposition in situ, 
and the ore is found largely in the upi)erbeds. For these rea- 
sons, while C/hamberlin's theory of ocean currents may appear 
somewhat too hypothetical, it furnishes on the whole the most 
plausible explanation yet offered for the localization of the 
Upper Mississippi deposits. 

Formation of crevices. Cavities and crevices in rocks are 
formed in several different ways. They may result from con- 
traction due to solidification, drying or cooling. A familiar 
example of this process is seen in the cracks found in basalt. 
It is probable that some of the joints of sedimentary rocks 
have had the same origin. But the most important cause of 
fracture is found in the movements of the earth's crust pro- 
ducing a folding and crumpling of the strata. When such 
anticlinals and synclinals are formed the rocks are fissured by 
the strain to which they are subjected. Should the walls of 
the fissure slip over each other, one side being raised or low- 
ered, a fault would result. The fractures when once formed 
become the channels for subterranean drainage, and these are 
enlarged and modified by the dissolving power of water. 

The crevices of the ITpper Mississippi region are apparently 
tliie to the second cause. Extending east and west through 
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the lead district are numerouH undulations of the strata. 
These flexures were doubtless the chief agent in the production 
of the crevices. As the strata were slowly elevated the heav- 
ily bedded limestones were Assured in a direction parallel to 
the axis of elevation and crevices more or less open were 
formed. In a direction at right angles little force was exerted 
and the beds were simply fractured, producing the narrow 
north and south fissures. It is also possible that the latter 
may be due to the contraction of the rock as it became more 
compacted. 

It is to be noted that the ore deposits of this region do not 
occur as fissure veins of indefinite extent in depth, but are in 
what are known as ''gash veins" of limited extent and confined 
to one rock series. 

FiUiuij of the crevices. Two opposite views are at present 
held concerning the source whence veins have derived their 
metalliferous contents. (I) It is claimed on the one hand 
that the minerals have been deposited from hot solutions rising 
through fissures from profound depths. The solvent power of 
such waters would be great on account of the temperature and 
pressure, and they would thus be rich in mineral materials 
which would be deposited on cooling, or on relief from pres- 
sure. This is the view so ably advocated by Professor Franz 
Posepny in his recent paper on the ''Genesis of Ore Deposits"* 
and it has among its supporters many eminent geologists and 
mining engineers. (2) Opposed to this ascension theory is 
that of lateral secretion, according to which the contents of 
the vein are derived from the wall rock itself instead of from 
unknown depths. A broad interpretation of the theory does 
not necessitate the derivation of the minerals from the rocks 
directly bounding the vein, but admits that they may have 
been leached out from a considerable distance on all sides. It 
supposes that there is a free circulation of surface waters 
through crevices and porous strata, and consequently a ready 
transfer of solutions would result. These waters may traverse 
the rocks in any direction and may thus in cases rise and be 
said to come from below. Or, again, they may flow into the 
crevice either from the sides or from above. This broad cofn- 
ception of the lateral stH*retion theory has much in common 
with the one first named. But it differs from that, however 

♦Trans. Am. Inst. Ming. Eng., vol. xxiii, p. 197, 1894. 
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since it does not necessitate the presence of profound tissiires 
or faults, nor the rising of the heated wat<>re through these 
from great depths. 

A third view as to the origin of ore deposits is mentioned 
by Professor J. F. Kemp * It is held by a number of careful 
observers and was brought int<> prominence by Emmonsf in 
his report on the Leadville region. According to the replace- 
ment theory, as it is called, no large cavity is supposed to have 
previously existed. There is a circulation of ore-bearing so- 
lutions which interchange their metallic contents, molecule 
bv molecule, for the substance of the rock. The ore body in 
this case has no well defined limits but shades off gradually 
into the barren country rock. 

We are now ready to enquire which one of the above theo- 
ries explains in the most satisfactory way the source of the 
Iowa deposits. There seems to be little doubt that to the 
process of lat<?ral secretion is due the deposition of the ores 
in the crevices and that they have thus been derived from the 
limestone whence they have been leached by surface waters. 

The view that the metal-bearing solutions came from below 
is strongly advocated by Professor Jenney* who holds that 
the Mississippi valley ores hav# been deposited by waters ris- 
ing through fissures. 

But there are numerous objections to this theory as applied 
to the region under consideration, and among them may be 
mentioned the following: 1. No true fissures exteij ing t<\ 
great depths have been discovered. 2. F'aults are of^»re oc- 
currence, and when they are occasionally found have no ap- 
parent connection with the deposits. H. The ores exist onl}' 
ill comparatively small amounts in the underlying Saint Peter 
sandstone and Oneota limestone, and are almost altogether 
absent from the Saint Croix or Potsdam formation. 

On the other hand there are many facts connected with the 
mode of occurrence of the ores which go to prove that the 
waters came from above. Masses of Galena are frequently 
found suspended from the roof of the openings. These could 
rnily have been formed by waters that reached the crevices 

♦Ore Deposits of the United States, New York, 1895. 

t Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, with atlas, Monograph 
XII, U. S. Geol. Surv., Washington, 1886. 

|Lead and Zinc Deposits of the Mississippi Valley; Trans. Am. Inst 
Ming. Enjf., vol. xxii, p. 171, 1894. 
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veloped at the town of Eureka Springs, Ark., where it is the 
chief cause of the emergence of most of the springs at a given 
horizon ; and from this town it has received the name of Eu- 
reka shale. Its Devonian age is inferred chiefly from its 
8tratigraphic relations, it being conformable to the base of 
the Kinderhook group, also well developed in this region. 

In portions of Stone and Barry counties, where it has been 
studied by the writer, it was found to be underlain by strata 
of limestone, and even a thin bed of sandstone intervened be- 
fore the top of the Ozark series was reached. From an exam- 
ination of numerous outcrops the following section has been 
prepared : 

ThicknesB. 

1. Eureka shale 7 feet 

2. Gray shaly limestone 13 ** 

3. Speckled crinoidal limestone 3 ** 

4. Basal sandstone 1 ** 

Where studied by the writer, the Eureka shale consists of a 
bed of finely laminated, soft, argillaceous shale, generally 
somewhat calcareous, especially in certain layers. Its color, 
on exposure, varies from a light green to a dark blue gray ; 
and it is probably, before being exposed to the atmosphere, of 
a very dark and perhaps even black color. Hence, when pen- 
etrated by wells or other excavations, it would be reported as 
a black shale, while if seen only on exposed surfaces it would 
be considered a green shale. It is nearly or quite destitute of 
fossils, hence its paleontologic position cannot be determined 
with certainty. A characteristic of it is the occurrence of 
satin spar as a secondary mineral in thin layers and in verti- 
cal veins. 

The Eureka shale passes downward by interstratification 
and intergrading of materials into the next division of the 
Devonian strata in this region, a bed of light brown and gray 
shaly limestone. The limestone is evenly but rather thinly 
bedded, and varies locally from a very argillaceous to an al- 
most purely calcareous composition. It also varies great!}'' 
from layer to layer, sometimes being a nearly pure limestone, 
with macroscopically an ^'amorphous"' or non-crystalline tex- 
ture, alternating with other strata of a distinctly shaly struc- 
ture. The compact '^amorphous" limestone contains no fos- 
sils, or only a few scattered here and there ; but the more 
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shaly layers abound in calcareous replacements of various 
small fossil species, broken crinoid stems chiefly predominat- 
ing. These are so abundant in places as to give one the im- 
pression of a highly fossiliferous formation. 

At the base of the shaly limestone there occurs a deposit of 
limestone a few feet thick, having a similar appearance on 
exposed surfaces, but which differs from that above in being 
slightly heavier- bedded, less shaly in structure and composi- 
tion, and in having a distinctly granular texture. This latter 
feature is due to its consisting almost exclusively of the dis- 
severed parts of crinoids. These are closely packed as in the 
Burlington limestone, but it differs from that formation in 
being composed of the debris of smaller species, and hence the 
grain is much liner. Moreover, while the bulk of the rock is 
of a light gray and white color, certain species of crinoids 
seem to be tinted brown and butf, and these give to the rock 
a speckled appearance. This rock, then, is a highly fossil- 
iferous limestone; and, if the base of the Kinderhook forma- 
tion is rightly placed over the Eureka shale, it must be of 
Devonian age. 

Occurring at the base of the Devonian strata in this region, 
and overlying the dolomites of the Ozark series, is the basal 
sandstone. This is a very thin but rather peculiar stratum of 
quartz sand, strongly cemented with calcareous matter. The 
grains of sand vary in size from exceedingly fine to moder- 
ately coarse, and, in addition to the transparent quartz, man}' 
irregular particles of chert, white, and of other colors, derived 
from the cherts of the Ozark series, occur. The most curious 
of the contained minerals consists of small subangular parti- 
cles of a hard black quartz, which I have been unable to locate 
anywhere in the Ozarks, although it is possible that it maybe 
a common chert modified by some process to an opaque black 
color. Small particles of iron p3^rit^s, besides limonitic stains, 
are present in the deposit and aid in giving it a color varying 
from bluish gray through light brown to a very light gray. 
At the Corner cave in Harry county, where it is best devel- 
oped and attainjs a thickness of about one foot, this sandstone 
is of a white color, cemented by silica, very hard, and grading 
into an or)]itic chert. 
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That the sandstone does not belong to the Ozark series is 
known from the fact of its passing across the upturned edges 
of slightly tilted layers of dolomite in some places in this 
region ; although generally no more than four inches in thick- 
ness, it is present over many square miles of territory, and is 
in contact with different layers of the dolomites in different 
places. Furthermore, in lithological composition it is entirely 
unlike any sandstone stratum in the Ozark series. As final 
proof of its belonging to the overlying series, I may state that, 
although this sandstone is nearly free from fossils, a few have 
been found in it having a distinctly Devonian facies. 

It will readily be seen that the four divisions of our series 
were deposited in the same body of water in immediately suc- 
ceeding periods of time ; and I should say that each member 
or division corresponds to a separate epoch of geologic time, 
as each certainly indicates slightly different conditions. From 
a study of the distribution of the series and of certain facts 
indicating very weak wave action in the body of water, and 
also from the nature of the deposits themselves, it is very 
probable, nay almost certain, that they were laid down on the 
bottom of a broad shallow estuarine basin, occupying a posi- 
tion on the south side of the land mass which then existed 
through what is now central and southern Missouri, and ex- 
tending thence far to the northwest up the present Missouri 
valley. 

Through many ages the Ozark series had been subjected to 
subaerial erosion, and was almost completely. baseleveled. A 
subsidence of the land mass or Missouri continent began some- 
time during the Devonian era, and, as soon as the lower por- 
tions of its broad shallow basin-like valleys had been sub- 
merged, the fauna of the surrounding seas invaded these estu- 
aries and formed limestones; and the streams which still 
flowed on the slowly diminishing land mass brought fine sedi- 
ment into the estuarine basins at their mouths. Deposits 
formed in such shallow basins of limited extent are found all 
around the borders of the Ozark uplift, except on the west 
where the proper horizon is not exposed and where the land 
mass continued. 

In the particular region under discussion the subsidence 
lasted throughout the period, as is shown by the overlapping 
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of each stratum beyond that which is under it. The basal 
sandstone was formed partly from the residual material left 
on the surface of the Ozark series when subjected to atmos- 
pheric action, and partly from material (mostly lime in solu- 
tion) brought down by the streams from the land on the north 
and east. Animal life of forms easily preserved was nearly 
absent. This constitutes the first epoch. 

A deepening and broadening of the basin instituted the 
ssecond epoch, which was characterized by its abundance of 
animal life and especially by the prodigious quantities of 
crinoids and kindred forms which lived and died and gave 
their debris to make the deposits of this epoch. The basin 
evidently had free communication with the open sea, and its 
waters were salt. The streams also which emptied into the 
sea near this locality must have been remarkably free from 
sediment of any kind; during the long p^eriod required for the 
accumulation of three f€»et of crinoid debris, wholly of small 
species, the amount of sediment brought from the land was 
verv little. 

The third ej)Och was characterized by a still broader but 
slightly shallower basin, less animal life, or at least more 
rapid deposition of sediment brought by the rivers from the 
land, which was deposited as a calcareo-argillaceous mud to 
harden into shaly and ''amorphous'* limestones. 

In the fourth epoch the basin was still more extensive but 
vet very shallow, and fine clay sediment was being rapidly 
deposited, excluding the majority of the animal species which 
had previously inhabited the basin. The depodtB of this last 
epoch, making up the Eureka shale formation, vary from a 
few inches to 35 feet in thickness; but I believe that thej do 
not indicate any great length for the epoch. 

With the earth movements which inaugurated the Lower 
Carboniferous age, this region was greatly depressed and the 
surrounding land surfaces were submerged. Hence the base 
of the Kinderhm^k strata, although conformable to the Eureka 
shale, overlaps it to a vast distance. 

The correlation of the sevej-al members of the Devonian in 
this region with the divisions of the system recognized in 
other states is impossible until the paleontologic contents of 
these strata have been thoroughly studied and compared with 
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the faunas of other regions. This paper has been prepared 
principally for the purpose of drawing attention to the exist- 
■enee of these strata in the southwestern corner of Missouri, 
and to perhaps induce some competent paleontologist to un- 
dertake the task of deciphering the history and meaning of 
their contents. Since the beds here described occur in a some- 
what isolated basin and were separated from the deposits in 
central Iowa by an extensive land surface, which in Devonian 
time had perhaps a thousand miles of shore line between the 
two basins, it would be of interest to know what difference, if 
any, existed between the faunas of the two regions, and what 
effect the probable inflow of large quantities of fresh water to 
this more southern basin had on its contained life. 

Although at present unable to correlate the formations on 
paleontologic grounds, I wish to make a few suggestions as to 
what correlations are indicated by the lithologic and strati- 
graphic relations of the deposits. The uppermost horizon of 
Devonian age in the Mississippi valley is almost invariably a 
shale, either black or green. In central Iowa it is known as 
the Hackberry shale; in southern Illinois it is designated as 
the Green shale ; and it is described as occurring in the form 
/)f a black shale of very variable thickness through the Ozark 
hills in Arkansas, westward to and beyond Eureka Springs, 
where it is correlated with the Eureka shale of southwestern 
Missouri. I think it very probable that the correlation of the 
Eureka shale with the Green shale of southern Illinois will be 
found to be correct; but its relations to the Hackberry shale 
of Iowa are not so certain. 

Lithologically the shaly limestone under the Eureka shale 
is similar to portions of the Cedar Valley limestone of Iowa. 
Moreover, it has been subjected at one place in Stone county 
to the peculiar brecciation and contortion which are so char- 
acteristic of the Cedar Valley limestone. This peculiar kind 
of primary deformation of strata is not common to other for- 
mations in the upper Mississippi valley, and it may have been 
confined chiefly to a given period or epoch of geologic time. 
In short, I feel reasonably certain that the shaly limestone of 
my section will be found to be the equivalent of the Cedar 
Valley limestone of central Iowa. 
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Thf i*rinoi<lH) liinfMtonf under it I will not attempt locortv. 
liit<*. «s that f»n best be done by meane of its paleontologi*.- 
relutinns; and the bawal sandftone is undoubt^ly only a 
i<K-Hl development, de)>endtng on lix-al mnditionB, and there- 
fore not to he correlated with any Mandfltone formation in other 
parts of the country. 



GEOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

B) E. W. CwniLB. Aknui, Ohio. 

The Kixty-tifth annual meeting of the British Assmfiation 
for the Advaneement of Science began at Ipswich on Wednes- 
day. September 11th, Ipswifh is a town of about ttO.OOO peo- 
ple situated on the east coast of England. It was the birth 
place of i-ardinal Wolsey and many of the hiotorical incidenii 
and waymarks of the place arc connected with him and thi 
events of hi« life. 

The department of geology was well represented and iMime 
old familiar faces were pn*sent. The jiresident of the sei-tion, 
Mr. Whilaker, delivered an address on the underground wraters 
of Siill'olk, tracing their origin and How in an imaginary sub- 
terranean excursion. The rest of the day was spent by many 
of the sectional members in tm excursion to the chalk pits and 
Kocenc beds at Bramford. 

On Friday nuirning sectitmal work l>egan in earnest with a 
paper by Prof. Sollas. of Dublin, on the action of pitch in some 
artiliciul glaciers of that material, with which he had been ex- 
[H'riiuenting. Placing a mass of jiitch in such a position that 
<me end was higher than the other he distributed foreign tna- 
terial of various kinds in the mass and placed obstacles in its 
path. On examination after an interval of several weeks he 
found that almost all the planes then formed in th^ pilch 
had Iteen bent up on meeting each obstacle and had formed 
curved lines of flow n%-er it, returning approximately to their 
former course after having passed it. In this way he proposed 
to explain the alevatlnn of glacial tletritus, such as perched 
lilock*. from lower to higher iH>sitions, He quoted in support 
id IiIh vii'ws some phi-iogntplin taken by Prof. Chamberlin in 
Ur ranU tid >■> wliieli stonw and other material were seen en- 
ItJw gUcierand riding through it. 
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His address whs illustrated with numerous photographs which 
were projected upon a screen. A lively discussion followed in 
which Mr. Godwin Austin, Mr. P. Kendall, Dr. A. Irving, Rev. 
E. Hill and Profs. Fitzgerald and Claypole took part. Various 
suggestions and criticisms on the mat-erial and the method 
were made, but the general opinion seemed to be that Prof. 
Sollas had entered on a valuable and interesting series of ex- 
periments and the hope was freely expressed that he would 
<*ontinue them. 

Prof. S(^>tt, of Princeton, followed with a paper on the Ter- 
tiary lacustrine formations of North America, with lantern 
illustrations. He briefly but clearly 8ket<;hed the geological 
history of these North American Tertiary beds of the West, 
especially of the Bad Lands, — the Puerco, the Wahsatch, the 
Bridger, the Uinta, the John Day and the Loup Fork — show- 
ing that they were all the deposits of fresh water lakes that 
occupied diiferent areas in the region during Tertiary time. 
Each of these he illustrated by some of the remarkable forms 
of life by which it is characterized. 

At the reception by the Ipswich Scientific Society and the 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology on Thursday evening. Prof . F. 
W. Petrie exhibited a set of the stone and metal articles found 
during his recent researches in Egypt. These varied from 
paleoliths, or instruments of paleolithic type, to flints of the 
most perfect pattern iand finish that can well be conceived. 
With them were bronze articles of various dates but the oldest 
were coeval with the exquisite neoliths above mentioned, 
which are assigned by their discoverer to about 3000 B. C 

The address of the president, Sir Douglas Gal ton, on Wed- 
nesday evening consisted of an extensive review of the prog- 
ress of the dirt^erent sciences since the former meeting at 
Ipswich in 1851, but as geology received only a passing men- 
tion it would be irrelevant to dwell further upon it here. 

On Saturdav interest was divided between the business of 
the section room, where Prof . O. C. Marsh delighted an appre- 
ciative audience with an account of his discoveries and resto- 
rations in the great Tertiary deposits of the far West, and an 
excursion to see the English Pliocene of the county — the red 
and coralline crags. These beds are very local and are charged 
with shells in great profusion and fre(|uently in good condi- 
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tion. Under the guidance of Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Reid pit 
after pit was visited, and the only regret was that the time 
allowed only a brief stay in each— enough to tantalize and tocv 
little to satisfy. The evidence of a fall in temperature be- 
tween the coralline crags below and the red crag above, shown 
by the fauna, was pointed out and an abundance of the crag- 
Mollusca was carried off in bags and boxes. A second visit 
was made on the following day under the same able leader- 
ship to several other quarries in the crags near Sutton, and 
fresh collections were made. • 

The French and Belgian visitors to the meeting were heard 
on Monday morning. M. Dollfiiss stated his views on the ex- 
tent of the sea in western Europe in late Tertiary time and 
they elicited a lively discussion in which numerous geologists 
took part. He considered that in Pliocene days a land barrier 
existed across the English channel and extended northwest- 
ward to the Faroe isles and to Greenland, and that the fossils 
of the English crags were the remnants of the life of the sea 
on the north of the barrier. Others were disposed to place 
this barrier farther to the northward. Mr. Van-den-Brock then 
spoke on the present knowledge which we possess concerning 
the upper Tertiary of Belgium. After these papers were read 
and discussed a number of reports of less interesting but very 
valuable nature were read or taken as read, and the section 
adjourned to visit the crag and coprolite beds of the vicinity. 

The last morning, Tuesday, was occupied with three papers 
on the exploration which has for some years been proceeding 
into the deep strata underlying the London basin. They con- 
tained the details of several borings and the cores were shown 
(cut by the diamond drill) out of a hard argiHaceous rock 
whose dip was at a high angle, even up to the vertical, and 
which sliowed signs of strong movement and pressure. The 
age of this stratum was uncertain, opinion hovering between 
a Carboniferous and a Silurian date, but no doubt was enter- 
tained regarding its Paleozoic ag(», and it was considered as 
another link in the chain of subterranean investigation that 
has been for many years in ])rc)gress. An ingeneous ])Ut slow 
and very laborious method of deteriniiiing the azimuth of this 
dip was jiext given by Mr. Francis, the results of which ap- 
peared to be conclusive, l)ut the method itself was too costly 
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and tedious to allow even a hope of its frequent employment. 

Prof. E. W. Claypole followed with two papers, one on the 
fossil cladodont sharks of Ohio and the other on the fossil 
placoderras of the same region. Both are of upper Devonian 
age and the species are too well known to require lengthy 
mention in this journal. 

Two or three reports on geological subjects closed the 
business of the section, which then adjourned to meet at Liv- 
erpool in 189(5. 

A growing opinion is evident that for the geologists the 
proper and most instructive place for holding a session is out 
of do(»rs, in the pits and quarries, and in accordance with thiff 
view more and more time is given to excursions to places of 
geological interest around the town of meeting, the sessions 
in the room being correspondingly shorter. Besides the trips 
already mentioned therv* followed on the Wednesday one to the 
coprolite beds lying on the London clay, and on the Thurs- 
day one to C-romer to see the pre-Glacial forest bed at the foot 
of the cliffs exposed at low tide only, another to see the col- 
lections at Cambridge as well as the other places of interest 
in that citv, and a third to Brandon in Suffolk to see the "flint- 
knappers" at work. In this last named place the manufacture 
of flint tools of various kinds has been carried on continu- 
ously, or nearly so, from prehistoric to present time. The 
ground is filled and the surface is strewn with chips and flakes 
left by the old workers whose modern representations are em- 
ployed solely in the manufacture of gun-flints. 

Ipswich is one of the several English towns of its size, — 
about 60,000 people, — that possess an excellent museum, the 
geological department of which includes a very large and well 
arranged and named collection of the Tertiary fossils of East 
Anglia, enabling visitors to name their own specimens. The 
condition and amount of labor that have been spent on the 
work are honorable alike to the town of Ipswich and to those 
of its citizens who have devoted their time and study to its 
geology- 
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of the carbonaceous matter of the lignite. From the iron 
sandstone and limestone masses many excellently preserved 
fossil plants were collected. From this stratum the plants 
identified by Prof. Knowlton were obtained. 

6. Thinly laminated bluish clay and sand, to water's edge, 
18 feet. The section has a slight southerly dip. The meas- 
urements were made with an aneroid barometer. 

A few yards to the north of the road leading from the cor- 
ner of McCathern's field to the landing, in a ravine near Bon- 
ner's spring, the following is seen: 

1. Red clay, 3 or 4 feet. 

2. Gray, blue or whitish sand, with some clay, containing 
water- worn boulders of laminated sand and clay, 16 feet. 
These boulders upon being split reveal good impressions of 
leaves. 

3. Blue clay, a few inches. 

4. Lignite, 4 feet. 

Two of this section represents 3 of the first section. 

The interesting part of the above section, aside from the 
plants, is the interpretation of the phenomena seen in 3 of the 
first section and 2 of the second. There has certainly been 
some erosion. Is it only a local unconformity, or do the sands 
with the boulders, et<5., at the base represent what Mr. McGee 
has called the Columbian stage? After studying all that he 
could find at Port Caddo the writer was not able to reach a 
positive conclusion, but from the sands apparently passing 
below other stratified clays, of Eocene type, he is inclined to 
believe that we have an instance of local unconformity in the 
Eocene. Until the stratigraphy can be studied in more det>ail 
a positive opinion cannot be expressed. 

Near Jonesville, Texas, rounded boulders of lignite have 
been found by Dr. Otto Lerch* and the author. 

Around Port Caddo the superficial sands give the character 
to the topography of the country. These .sands erode very 
easily and steep ridges with round lateral lobes, separated by 
deep gulches, are formed. The vegetation is pine. Often the 
sands of the surface are indurated by ferruginous cement into 
iron sandstone of a good quality. This sandstone constitutes 
a resisting stratum that caps the hills, below it precipitous 
slopes and deep gulches being developed. 
♦Report Geol. Hills. N. La., pt. ii, p. 87. 
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In this vicinitj^ lignite is extremely abundant. We know 
these beds are Eocene, but to what stage of that series to re- 
fer them is a difficult question. The opinion was expressed 
by the writer in a recent article that they were of Lignitic 
age.* Unfortunately the determination of the age of our Eo- 
cene deposits depends entirely upon the fossil animal remains, 
because no systematic study has been made of the floras. Di- 
visions founded upon mere lithologic characters are insuttl- 
cient, as lignitic strata are found in every division of the 
Eocene. At present the determination of the age of any part 
of the lignitiferous Eocene of the Gulf states depends entirely 
upon a minute knowledge of the stratigraphy of the surround- 
ing regions in which marine fossils have been found. On a 
blue-print map which has recently been distributed by W. 
Kennedy, entitled "Map showing Areal Distribution of the 
Eocene Tertiary' in East Texas, Compiled from Geological 
Surveys," it appears that most of the beds devoid of marine 
fossils and consisting of lignitic strata have been designated 
as of *'Lignitic" age. The present writer doubts the correct- 
ness of this. 

The reason for considering the Port Caddo section of Lig- 
nitic age is because Mr. Harris in his report on the geology of 
aouthern Arkansas has indicated the Lignitic-Claiborne as 
running to the headwaters of the lakes devel(»ped along the 
Red river. His work was based upon both careful paleonto- 
togic work and field stud3\ The streams in northwestern 
Louisiana and the adjoining part of Texas, i. e., Red river, 
Cypress bayou and the other streams of that type, have cut 
far down into the formations upon which their courses lie. 
The elevaticm at Jetferson, Texas, is 281 feet; at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, it is 185. feet. It would seem most j)robable that 
into this low-lying country along these streams where there 
had been so much erosion that we would find an extension of 
the Lignitic from Arkansas. ('a])ping the highlands sur- 
rounding this eroded area, to the east, south and west we have 
remains of the marine (lower Claiborne) beds. In the vicinity 
of Daingerfiehl, which is northwest of Port Caddo, at an ele- 
vation of 400 feet, then* is an nrea of the marine Ix-ds.f At 
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Marshall, Texas, which has an altitude of 875 feet (from T. 
<fe P. R'y elevations), an area of the marine beds oeeiirs. The 
beds at Port Caddo, at least in their lower portion, are litho- 
logieally like those called "Lignitie." From these data it 
would seem that there is little doubt regarding the correct- 
ness of the age that is suggested, for the lower part of this 
section. 

The Eocene fossil plants offer a most interesting field for 
study, as probably they will ultimately aid us in the correla- 
tion of our great southern plant-bearing beds with the plant- 
b(*aring beds of the west. Prof. Knowl ton's accompanying 
report shows this, and Messrs. Penrose* and Hillf have made 
important remarks bearing on the same problem. From Lou- 
isiana Lesquereux* has identified fossil plants colle<*ted at two 
localities. 

In the following table I have placed alongside each other tiie 
lists from Lesquereux's paper and from Prof. Knowlton's: 
Port Caddo Land- Campbell's Quarry, 2 milks N. ok Ma.xs- 

Crohh Lakk, La. 

SapindttH aiKjKstifo- 
Uhh Lx. 

.S'. caudatiiH Lx. 

S. corinceiis Lx. 



I NO, Tex. 
S(di.r tal)€llnris? Lx. 
Mag n alia la iiri folia y 

Lx. 
M. oval is Lx. 
Juglans apprestta Lx. 
Fie us sell im peri Lx. 
Ficiin^ n. 8p. 
FicuH, n. Bp. 
Ciiinamonum ajffiue 

Lx. 
C. inississijfpiense Lx. 
L(tnrus or Liistra, n. 

sp. 
J tight us/ n. sp. 



FIELD, La. 
Magnolia lauri folia 

Lx. 
FicUH spectahitis Lx. 
Aralia fragment. 
Platan ft s gttilltnna' 

Gftpp. 



Magnolia Ian ri folia 
Lx. 

Lavnis social is Lx. 

L. utahensis Lx. 

Rha m n ns clebn rn i 
Lx. 

R. eridani Ung. 

Carya a n tiqua ? Ny . 

Qit.ercns angnstiloba 
Al. Br. 

Fie n s goldia na Lx . 

F. goldiana Lx., var. 

spectabilis Lx. 

I*h rayni ites oen ingen - 

sis Lx. 

It is (juitc pr(»bable that the bed from which I obtained the 
specimens at Port Caddo landing and that from which John- 
son obtained those sent by him to Lesquereux from Cross lake 

*l8t Ann. Rep. Geol. Survey Texas, p. 21, 1890. 

tNeozoic Geol. of Southwestern Ark.: Ark. Geol. Survey, pp. 62-65, 
1888. • ' * 

JProc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. xi, for 1888, pp. 24-25, published 1889. 
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are of the same age. I have maintained the opinion that the 
Mansfield group, from whieh the specimens two miles north 
of Mansfield come, is of lower Claiborne age. 

The object of tliis brief paper is: 1, to call attention to the 
phenomena seen in bed No. 8 of the first section and in bed 
No. 2 of the second section ; 2, to emphasize our lack of data 
for a thoroughly satisfactory correlation of the plant bearing 
beds of the Eocene of the (4ulf states; H, to call attention to 
the excellently preserved fossil plants found at Old Port 
Caddo landing. 

The following is Prof. Knowlton's rej)ort : 

Beport on a sutall CttUectton of Fossil Planfs froiii Old Port 

Caddtp JAinding, (p/i Little Ctjiyress Bayoit^ Jldrrison Coitn- 
tij, Texas ^ UKtde hi/ Jfr. T. Way land Vainihaii, 

A somewhat hasty study of this material gives the follow- 
ing results: 

Sali.r tabelfaris/ Lx. A single rather doubtful leaf. 

Jf(f(fiiofia laurifolia / Lx. A fragmentary leaf that seems 
to belong to this species. 

M(Kjiiolia oralis Lx. 

J u (flans appressa Lx. 

Pic US srJtimperi Lx. 

Pic us, n. sp. A large leaf four and one half inches wide 
with wedge-shaped base. 

Picits, n. sp. Also a large leaf, but with a broad rounded 
base. 

Ciiuiamouinm ajfine Lx. A number of leaves of this spe- 
cies, all well determined. 

Pinna wominn niississippiense Lx. This is represented by 
only one leaf. This species should in all probability be re- 
ferred to C. affine. 

Lanrns or Lifswa^ n. sp. A fine leaf and well preserved. It 
resembles a number of described forms, but difi'ers from all in 
well marked particulars. 

Jufflansi' n. H\}. A number of doubtful fruits are possibly 
of this genus. They are hardly well enough preserved to ad- 
mit of characterization. 

Pra(/nienfs. 

This material appears to belong to the so-called eo-lignitic. 
Of the seven species determined specifically four or live have 
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been found outside of this formation. The others. have been 
detected in a number of places, notable in the Denver beds 
of ('olorado. They are too few in number, however, to base 
very definite conclusions on. 

Only one short paper has ever been prepared on the flora of 
this eo-lignitic group, and while there is much material in 
hand there is at present little that may serve as a basis of 
comparison between it and other localities. Most of the spe- 
cies are peculiar to these beds, but a few have been found in 
the Denver (upper Laramie) beds of Colorado. It is alto- 
gether probable that when this eo-lignitic flora comes to be 
thoroughly worked up it will be found to correspond very 
closely with the Denver beds. Until more systematic work can 
be done it is manifestly impossible to generalize further. 

Very respectfully, 

F. H. KxowLTON, Asst. Paleontologist. 



EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



Profkssor Hkim's Lettek. 

In answer to the criticism by Prof. Heim of my statement 
of the prize essay incident in the sixth session of the Inter- 
national Geological Congress, I refer for corroboration of every 
detail but one as printed in the American Geologist (vol. 
XIV, no. 4) to Prof. Capellini, who I feel sure will confirm my 
notes taken at the time the statements were made. The one 
exception is the amount of the prize, which is not distinctly 
stated in my notes and for which I doubtless trusted to my 
memory. 

Prof. Heim is in error in stating that in returning the man- 
uscript to Prof. Capellini he has "done as it" (i. e. the Con- 
gress) **decided.'' The C'ongress refused to meddle with the 
(juestion. 

I am not familiar with the use of the German language 
which designates the seventy-ninth recurrence of a natal day 
as the eightieth birthday, and if this be the custom in Ger- 
man Switzerland I own that I should have made an error had 
I attempted to designate such an anniversary. But my ig- 
n(»rance, which I confess and deplore, has nothing to do with 
the case since I nowhere hazarded an assertion in the sentence 
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which is the basis of iiiv learned critic's stricture. After stat- 
ing that Prof. Heini had extended the good wishes of the 
Congress to Geheimrath Beyrich on the occasion of his eigh- 
tieth birthday, I added, ''The good feeling was very^ hearty and 
spontaneous, but the recipient seemed somewhat embarrassed 
by it; perhaps for the reason, which he explained to your 
correspondent, that he does not attain his eightieth birthday 
till next year." 

Unless, therefore, I mistook the intent of Geheimrath Bey- 
rich, it was he not I who noted the discrepancy, and it was 
he who must have been unfamiliar with the use of the Ger- 
man language in this particular. 

As to the "numerous misunderstandings" in my letter of a 
year ago, which my distinguished reviewer will not mention 
because they do not atfect him, I should be glad to hear from 
those they do alfect and I promise to promptly' withdraw if I 
cannot justify these "misunderstandings." 

PEKSIFOK FkAZKR. 

REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERAT.URE. 



Fourteenth Annual Reitort of the United States Oetttttgical Survey to 
the Secretary of the Interior, iHir^-'UH. By J. W. Powell, Director. 
(Part I: Report of the Director, 321 i)a^es, with map (plate i) showinp 
progress of the toi)ographic survey, 1893: Part II: Accompanying Pa- 
pers, XX and 597 pages, with plates ii lxxiv, and 75 figures in the text, 
1894.) During the year of this rej^oit the appropriations for the survey- 
were much diminished, requiring imjxjrtant changes in the plans of 
work and reduction in the number of geologists and assistants employed. 
Topographic work received $219,200: strictly geologic work. $63,700: 
paleontologic work, $14,000: chemical work, $8,000: preparation of il 
lustrations. $5,000: the report on mineral resources, $10,000: purchase 
of books, etc., $2,000: the engraving of geologic maps, $10,000: and rent, 
$4,200. The tojxjgraphic surveys of the year were platted on 91 atlas 
sheets, bringing the total number of surveyed sheets up to 785, repre- 
senting 57.3,000 square miles, or about a sixtli part of the entire national 
domain, excejjtiug Alaska. 

In Part I the Director's report fills l(v) pages, and the remainder of 
this volume comprises the twenty eight administrative reports of chiefs 
of divisions and heads of independent parties. besid(\s the abstracts of 
disbursements for the Hin-vey. which last oi-cupy 40 j>ages. 

Part II contains the getilogical map of the United States by W J 
McCfKK, of which notices have b.vMi given in previo is nii nb ts of the 
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American Geologist (vol xvi, pp. 61, ILS, July and August, 1895); a 
paper entitled »*The Potable Waters of eastern United States," also by 
Mr. McGee, in 47 pajjes, with five figures; **Natural Mineral Waters of 
the United States,'' by A. C. Peale, in pages 49-88, with two maps; 
**Result8 of Stream Measurements/' by F. H. Newell, in pages 89-155, 
with two plates, and 19 figures; **The Laccolite Mountain Groups of 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona," by Whitman Cross, in pages 157-241, 
with ten plates and 19 figures; *'The Gold Silver Veins of Ophir, Cali- 
fornia," by Waldemar Linikjren. in pages 243-284, with two plates; 
**Geology of the Catoctin Belt" [beginning in the south edge of Penn- 
sylvania, extending across Maryland and into Virginia], by Arthur 
Keith, in pages 2«)-395, with 21 plates and one figure; **Tertiary Revo- 
lution in the Topography of the Pacific CAast," by J. S. Diller, in 
pages 397-434, with eight plates and four figures; **The Rocks of the 
Sierra Nevada," by H. W. Turner, in pages 435-495, with twelve plates 
and three figures (a paper which was summarized by the author in the 
American Geol(kji8T for April and May, 1894); **Pre-Cambrian igneous 
rcK'ks of the Unkar terrane. Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Arizona," 
by Charles D. Walcott, with notes on the **Petrographical Character 
of the Lavas," by Joheph Paxson Iddings, in pages 497-524, with six 
plates and two figures: **On the Structure of the Ridge between the 
Taccmie and Green Mountain Ranges in Vermont," by T. Nelson Dale, 
in pages 525-549, with five plates and eleven figures; *'The Structure of 
Monument Mountain in Great Harrington, Massachusetts," also by Mr. 
Dale, in pages 551-565, with two plates and eight figures, and **The 
Potomac and Roaring Creek Coal Fields in West Virginia," by Joseph 
D. Weeks, in jmges 567-590, with two maps and three figures. 

Presenting so many reports of important special investigations, this 
volume is one of the most valuable in its series. The longest of these 
reports, by Mr. Keith, gives the following approximate ratios of the du- 
ration of Tertiary and Quaternary time, derived from comparisons of 
their relative amounts of denudation in the district comprising the C^a- 
toctin mountain, namely, the Tertiary era, reganied as extending to the 
end of the Lafayette i)eri<Kl, 134; the early part of the Pleistocene |)eriod, 
1; its later part, % ; and the Recent pericKl, a small fraction. If the Ice 
age and subsequent time have included about 60,000 years. Tertiary time 
was, according to this estimate, about 4,000,000 years, and the geologic 
record from the dawn of life on the earth would be, acconiing to Dana's 
ratios for the great eras, some sixty to a hundred million years, w. r. 

Hvpuhlivation of DescriptioitH of Fossils from the Hall Collection in 
the A ut(*rican Museum of Sat nral History, fn)m the Rejxn't of Prog- 
gress for isfU of the Geological Survey of Wisconsin, by James Hall, 
u'ith illustrations from the original tyjte sftecimens not heivt of ore fig- 
ured. By R. P. Whitfield. (Memoirs Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. i, 
pt. 2, roy. 4to, pp. .39-74, pis. iv-xii, 1895.) Professt)r Whitfield has done 
a genuin<' service to American paleontology in the illustration of these 
hitherto almost unrecognizable Silurian species published nearly 
thirty five years ago. Paleontologists who have had inrcasion to study, 
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of late years, fossils of this formation from the state of Wisconsin or its 
vicinity have been at a great disadvantage from the difficulty in getting 
clear conceptions of important species from their brief preliminary de- 
scriptions. This embarrassment has especially been felt by the workers 
who have recently been engaged in the preparation of the volumes on 
the paleontology of Minnesota, and probably they will lament most 
loudly the late appearance of these illustrations while rejoicing that the 
unfulfilled promise of the state of Wisconsin to Prof. Hall has been so 
well redeemed by Mr. Whitfield. 

The species considered are all of Trenton age with one exception 
{Melocrinus uofloHus from Devonian drift) and the generic determina- 
tions are wholly those of Hall, except where the author had himself in- 
troduced a generic term i^ Call ii ha mnopsis, based upon one of these 
species, Oldhamia fruticosa Hall. Mr. E. O. Ulrich's generic designa- 
tions for the Lamellibranchiata are not recognized and a considerable 
number of that writer's species described in his report for the paleon- 
tology of Minnesota are here included in the synonymic lists. The work 
maintains the magnificent proportions established by the first number 
of these memoirs, and the plates (with the exception of the first, which 
is a photo-engraving representing certain algous fossils, a part of which 
the author had described in another paper) are exquisite examples of 
lithographic drawing and printing. J. m. c. 

Amtnoniten-Brut mil Aptychcn in der Wohuka miner von Oppelia 
steraspis Oppel np. By R. Michael. (Zeitschr. der deutsch. geolog. 
Gresellsch., vol. xlvi, pp. 697-702, pi. liv, 1895.) The author describes a 
fossil of notable interest to the paleontologist. In the body-chamber of 
an ammonite, whose aperature is closed by an aptychus in nearly its 
normal position, is a cluster of some sixty minute aptychi with remnants 
of diminutive shells. The specimen suggests some important facts 
which are duly emphasized by the author; that the brood of the am- 
monites after becoming free from the ovisac are carried about for a time 
in some part of the habitation -chamber; that the aptychus or opercu- 
lum is developed very early in the life of the animal and hence its func- 
tion is of serious importance to the organism. The specimen is from 
Solenhofen. - j. m. c. 

Revinion of the Fauna of the Gnelph Formation of Ontario^ with de- 
scriptions of a few new species, and 

Systematic list, with references, of the Fossils of the Hudson River 
or Cincinnati Formation at Stony Mountain, Manitoba, By J. F. 
Whiteaves. (Geological Survey of Canada, Palajozoic Fossils vol. 3, 
pt. 2, pp. 15-128, pis. 9 15. Sept., 1895.) Since the first description 
of fifteen species of fossils from the Guelph l)y Hall in 1852, and twenty- 
one additional species by Billings in 18<)2 and 18(55. further contribu- 
tions to the fauna have been quite desultory. The dolomitic character 
of the rock and the condition of preservation of the fossils are such that 
fine cabinet specimens are rarely obtained and their study is somewhat 
difficult. **Of late years particular attention has been given to the col- 
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lecting of natural moulds of the exterior of shells of Gasteropoda, etc., 
from this formation, as it has been found that gutta percha impressions 
of such moulds often give much more information about the exact shape 
and surface markings of the shell than can be derived from mere casts 
of the interior." The further light thrown upon the Upper Silurian 
Gasteropoda by LindstrOm's researches in Gotland has made it desir- 
able and practicable in review all the species thus far known from the 
Guelph formation of Ontario. The author now brings together about 
one hundred and thirty species from this horizon, of which six are new. 
The entire number is distributed as follows: Corals 12 species, Hydro- 
medusae G, Brachiopoda 25, Pelecypoda 10, Gasteropoda 54, Cephalo- 
p<xla 15, and Crustacea 7. The absence of echincxlerms and the abun- 
dance of gasteropods are conspicuous features. Among the latter, 
Pkuvotomnna and Murehlsonia are the most diversified types. The 
trimerellids are the dominant brachiopods and give a peculiar aspect to 
the fauna. 

In the second paper an annotated list of nearly sixty species is given 
from the only known locality of the Hudson River group in Manitoba. 

c. E. B. 

Fauna fosil de la Sierra de Catorce San Luis Potosij y Jose G. 
Aguilera. (Comision Geologica de Mexico, Antonio del Castillo, Di- 
rector, Boletin Num. 1, 55 pp., 24 pis., 1895.) The first memoir of a new 
series of publications by the Mexican government is a welcome contri- 
bution to our knowledge of North American Mesozoic geology. In at- 
tempting to establish the existence of the Jurassic as a well defined 
formation in that part of the continent, the evidence of recently discov- 
ered fossils is relied upon. Most of the sjiecies considered are described 
as new, the many and minute comparj|fons which are made with allied 
forms in other parts of the world is an admirable feature in aiding pale- 
ontologists to better understand the true character of the fauna studied. 
The fossils are for the most part cephalopcxls, though the brachiopcxls 
and lamellibranchs are comparatively well represented. Most of the 
material ux)on which the investigations are based is evidently in a good 
state of preservation, but it is rather unfortunate that better illustra- 
tions were not prepared for some of the forms. With the methods em- 
ployed in the reproduction of the illustrations the details of the highest 
specific and generic imiK)rtance are largely obscured and in some cases 
entirely obliterated. c. R. k. 

Bureau of Miuesof Ontario, Fourth Rejxwt, 18*M, Archibald Blue, 
Director. (8vo, pp. vi, 261: maps and illustrations of the Rainy River 
district; Toronto, 1895.) The contents of this volume are: 1. A general 
discussion (pp. 7-34) of the condition of the mining industry of Ontario 
during the year, with particular reference to certain branches in process 
of development at present. 2. A chapter (pp. 35-100) on *'Gold in Onta- 
rio," with particular description of the Rainy Lake gold region, by Dr. 
A. P. Coleman. 3. A compiled account (pp.101-138) by Mr. T. W. Gibson 
of tlio "Hinterland of Ontario,'' by which is meant the region lying l:>e- 
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tween lakes Huron and Superior on the aouth and Albany river and 
James bay on the north. 4. A chapter (pp. 1.^-166) on calcium carbide 
and acetylene ^as, consisting of extracts from articles by Vivian B. 
Lewes, T. L. Willson and J. Suckert. 5. Account of the steps to be 
taken to procure the assistance of the government in making diamond 
drill explorations. 6. A chapter (pp. 177-108) on "Nickel and its Uses." 
7. Mining accidents (pp. 199-215). 8. Summer mining schools (pp. 216- 
222). 9. Fifth Report of the Inspector of Mines (pp. 223-253). 

The principal article and the one which represents the largest amount 
of original geological work is the one by Dr. Coleman on gold in Onta- 
rio. The description of the rocks of the Rainy Lake region is based on 
Lawson^s classification, and in other respects agrees with the main facts 
as set forth in the twenty-third Annual Report of the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Minnesota. The views of Winchell and 
Grant as to the relative ages of the granite and gabbro of Shoal and 
Bad Vermilion lakes are held by Dr. Coleman to be more probable than 
those expressed by Dr. Lawson. 

' The general conclusion reached is rather conservative as to the prf)8- 
pects for gold mining, although some of the samples assayed gave very 
good results and portions of the district, esi)ecially the Seine River re- 
gion, are considered quite promising. 

A few errors of fact have crept into this report from a lack of perfect 
familiarity with the region. Thus it may be pointed out that the wa- 
ters of Rainy lake are usually not turbid nor brownish, but clear and 
colorless: that trout frequent its waters, bass are not uncommon in sur- 
rounding lakes and the drainage is not into Red river: that the cost of 
milling at the Little American mine is not given in the Minnesota re- 
port as S7 ix*r ton. It would appear that the preference of the term 
"l:)edded'' rather than '^segregated" as applied to the veins in the green 
schist is not well founded, for as the writer himself state8,the veins have 
probably had an origin similar to that of the fissurt* veins and therefore 
are not of the nature of interstratified deposits or beds, but rather formed 
by the action of segregation in its broadest sense. The report as a whole 
gives a good idea of the geology and developments of this new district 
and will Ih» useful to all interested in the regi<m. 

The Ontario Bureau of Mines is doing a good work and doing it well. 
Many of our states could do worse than to copy the example of Ontario 
and establish a mining department which should combine under one 
head and in one report the branches of mine inspection and the adver- 
tisement of the resources and industries of the state through competent 
reports. n. v. w. 

Scientific Resullft of the New Siberia laUiuds K.rpetiitioH in the years 
l^sr> and Jssfi, Part II f: The Ffussil Ice Strata auil their Rehitions to 
the Mammoth Remains. By Baron Edl'akd v. Toll. (Memoirs of the 
Im|)erial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, seventh series, vol. 
XLii, no. r^, pp. vii. l-8(), with 7 plates and 17 fi^'iires in tho text: 181)5.) 
Underground strata of ice are found in many localities of the tundras 
from the Yenisei river eastward about 2,500 miles to Berinij strait and 
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sea, and to Eschscholtz bay and the Kowak and Yukon rivers in 
Alaska. These fossil accumulations of ice, covered by a thin soil in 
which occur shells of Cyclas, Valvata, etc., wood of alder, willow and 
dwarf birch, and abundant bones and ivory tusks of the mammoth are 
especially extensive in the New Siberia islands. The ^reat Lyakhoff 
island, having an area of about 2,000 square kilometers or 700 square 
miles, is wholly thus underlain by ice, excepting four granite peaks, and 
the fossil ice has a similar development in the more northern islands of 
this group. 

Baron Toll ascribes the thin overlying clay and sand to the action of 
wind and water as eolian and lacustrine deposits; but it seems worthy 
of inquiry whether in the New Siberia islands and many other places 
they may not instead be derived mostly from englacial drift which be- 
came superglacial by ablation of formerly higher strata of ice, as on the 
borders of the Malaspina ice-sheet south of Mt. St. Elias. In some lo- 
calities, as along valleys and avenues of drainage, Baron Toll considers 
the underground ice as remnants of frozen river waters during a former 
epoch of greater severity of cold, and there the overlying soil may well 
be of flu via tile origin; but on these islands he finds, by the granular 
structure of the ice, that it is derived from snowfall, being a remnant 
of a previous ice-sheet. Several views show marginal ice-cliffs on the 
Lyakhoff island having a vertical hight of about 60 feet, capped by two 
or three feet of soil. Likewise the description given by Dall for the ice- 
cliffs of Eschscholtz bay in Alaska, comparing the texture of the ice to 
compacted hail, proves, as Baron Toll remarks and as was noted in the 
last April Am. Geolooiht (vol. xv. p. 258), that the ice there also is a 
remnant of an ice sheet. In these places probably the overlying soil 
was englacial drift in a formerly much thicker sheet of land ice, similar 
to the Pleistocene ice-sheets of North America and Europe, though of 
Rinallor extent. 

The mammoth remains are never in the ice, but in frozen mud and 
sand V)ed8 distinct from the fossil ice masses and often overlying them. 
During a time closely following the Glacial period, a warmer climate 
than that of the present day prevailed in Siberia and Alaska, enabling 
shrubs to grow two hundred miles north of their present limits, while 
herds of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, both of which have since 
become extinct, ranged north to the Arctic sea. The mild postglacial 
climate may have been due to a deprepsion of the area about Bering 
strait, permitting a strong warm current from the Pacific to pass north 
through this strait. Its width now is 28 miles, with a nearly uniform 
depth of 24 to 28 fathoms, and the present currents vary in direction 
with stages of the tides. A moderate subsidence, which is indicated by 
the raised beaches of this region, similar to the subsidence of the drift- 
covered parts of North America and Europe during the Late Glacial or 
C'hamplain ej)och, and probably contemporaneous with that epoch, 
seems therefore, in the opinion of the reviewer, to be the best explana- 
titm of the Siberian and Alaskan fossil remains of ice-sheets and of ex- 
tinct mammals. When the ensuing re-elevation, shutting away the 
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Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, the Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society of London, and the American Journal of Science 
are here collected to give in one publication the results of his extensive 
explorations and studies in this district. With these he might well have 
included also his earlier paper on the **Di8covery of the Preglacial Out- 
let of the Basin of Lake Erie into that of Lake Ontario, with notes on 
the Origin of our Lower Great Lakes," from the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society (vol. xix, pp. 300-337, 1881). The chief 
outlines of the author's work, as given in these papers, have also been 
recently stated by him in the American Geologist (vol. xiv, pp. 280- 
301, Nov., 1894). His estimate of 32,000 years as the past duration of 
the Niagara river and falls seems, however, to the present reviewer less 
in accordance with the results of many investigations bearing on the 
duration of the Ice age and of the Postglacial period, than the 7,000 
years which Gilbert estimated, with some considerations tending to in- 
crease and others to reduce the estimate, in his American Association 
paper in 1886. This question, and that of the Nipissing outlet from lake 
Algonquin, on which Prof. Spencer bases the greater part of his large 
estimate, have been considered in the American Geologist (vol. xiv, 
pp. G2-()5, July, 1894), with the conclusion that the volume of the Niag- 
ara river has been nearly jfs now through all its history. w. u. 

Critical Periods in the History of the Earth. By Joseph LeConte. 
(University of California, Bulletin of the Department of Geology, vol. i, 
pp. 313-336, August, 1895.) This paper is a more full statement of the 
conclusions presented by the author two years ago in the World's Con- 
gress of Geologists at the Columbian Exposition, on the question, '*Are 
there any natural divisions of the geological record which are of world- 
wide extent?" An outline of that address was given in the Am. Geol- 
ogist for October, 1893 (vol. xii, p. 272). Critical periods, having ex- 
ceptionally rapid evolution of new species of plants and animals, so that 
they mark the limits of the great geologic eras, are shown to be pro- 
duced by exceptionally great changes in physical geography, permitting 
migrations with adaptation to new environment, and by climatic 
changes, which compel migrations along north and south courses. The 
more rapid rate of evolution gives rise to higher dominant classes, and 
the great changes brought by the dominion of man over the lower ani- 
mals and plants have led the author to name the latest and present 
grand division of geologic time the Psychozoic era. He would terminate 
Quaternary time at the end of the Glacial period, and would unite the 
Tertiary and Quaternary divisions of time as together constituting the 
Cenozoic era. By the epeirogenic movements inaugurating the Glacial 
pericxl. North America and northern Europe were "certainly raised at 
least three thousand feet and probably much more;-' and at nearly the 
same time the Sierra Nevada, Wahsatch and St. Elias ranges were 
greatly uplifted by block-tilting. 

As the Glacial period marked the limit of the Cenozoic era, so the 
Laramie period, with still grander epeirogenic and orogenic changes, 
the latter taking place especially along the Cordilleran or Rocky Moun- 
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tain belt, ended the Mesozoie era: the PermiaD period, with the Appa- 
lachian revolution, terminated Paleozoic time: and the greatest of all 
the critical periods or revolutions divided the Archean and Algonldan 
ages from the Cambrian. 

Although the records of critical periods on account of the great geo- 
graphic changes and unconformity of the rock series are principally lost, 
these periods are believed to have been of long duration. Their changes 
of organic forms were not simultaneous ever>'where, but rather were 
propogated from place to place by waves of migration, which may have 
reached far beyond the limits of the physical changes. w. c. 

Veffer einige Fhehrente de» norddentachen und hohmischen Deront. 
By A. vo.x RoE?cE!c. (Abhandl. der Konigl. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen. vol. 40, pp. 1-37, pis. i-v, 1895.) In continuation of his in- 
vestigation of the Devonian fishes of Grermany the author here pub 
lishes accounts of the following species: From the upper I>evonian. 
Cten^iranthuH ? erectuH. nov., Coccoxteus inJIafttH, v. k., Brachifdirus 
carinatuH, v. k.. AnpidicthyH imjens^ v. k., Anomalicthyg «c<»/*f'r, v. k., 
Phatyanpin ten u In, nov. gen. et sp., Holoptychiua kayxeri, nov.. Giyp- 
toUpU traquiiri, nov.. RhizffdopnU dispenta, nov.: from the middle 
Devonian, DinirthyH efelienfis Kayser, Macinpetalicthyn agassizi v. 
Meyer.. fJnteolepin holzap/tlf, nov.: from the lower Devonian. Macro- 
petalicthyM prfkniieunin Kays., Hoh]yet(dict?iys lUfvaki, nov. istage F. 
Bohemia;. J. m. c. 

Sur une Faunr, du nommet de la nerU rh^uane, a Pepinster, Goi et 
Tilff. By E. Kayhek. <Ann. de la Soc. get)l. de Belgique, vol. xxii,pp. 
177-210, pis. i iv. ISUG.i The author describes a recently discovered Bel- 
gian fauna which he refers to the upper part of the lower Devonian. 
The assemblage of s|jecies is especially notable for the considerable 
number of lamellibranchiates Ix'Ionging to species and genera peculiarly 
American. *'The American aspect which this fauna l)ears is one of the 
m^jst interesting results of this work and is the foundation of a remark- 
able distinction U-tween the lower Devonian of Belgium and that of the 
Rhine in which AnK'Hcan analogies seem to be wanting. Belgium ia 
not unique in this resiject. This American expression of the lower De- 
vonian fauna reapp^-ars at the same horizon in the northwest of France. 

* * * The relationH existing, during the lower Devonian, between 
the basin of Belgium and the north r)f France and that of North Amer- 
ica are rjrTpetuat^;<l to th** cKjse of the Devonian i)eriod as shown by the 
existence of American Sf^rrcies of Aviculidae mentioneil by GSoaselet mud 
Freeh in the upfifrr D*-vonian of Belgium, although these species are 
al>sent on the Khin<'." J. M. c. 

The Stone Induntry in l^Ui. By William C. Day. <16th Ann. Rept. 
U. S. (U-aA. Survey, pt. IV, 8.3 pp., 2 pis. 4-27, 1895. » It is with pleas- 
ure that we naif th<- ap[^'arance of this portion of the results of the 
work on the luineral n-sources for the year 1894 before the end of 
/Part IV of th*- 10th Ann. Rept- of the Survey is entitled "J 
Hources of the Uniteil States, calendar year 18M.'*) Ia 
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stone industries the diflferent kinds of stone noted are granite, marble, 
slate, sandstone, limestone and bluestone. Granite includes all quar- 
ried igneous rocks, gneisses and crystalline schists. The total produc- 
tion of stone in the United States for 1894 was valued at over $37,000,000 
-a gain of about 83,500,000 over the total production for the previous 
year. A large number of statistical tables accompany the pai)er, and 
some information is given concerning the methods of quarrying and 
dressing the various stones. A locally interesting feature is a brief de- 
scription of the status of each kind of stone industry in each state. 

u. 8. a. 

Mineral Products of tlie United States, calendar years IHf^o to 1894. 
By David T. Day, Chief of Division of Mineral Resources. (U. S. Greol. 
Survey: Washington, June 8, 1895.) On a large sheet, about 24 by 30 
inches, is presented a tabulated statement of the quantity and value of 
each mineral substance produced in the United States during the last 
ten years. The value of the total product decreased decidedly both in 
1893 and 1894. The total valuation in the latter year was $527,655,502, 
which is lower than the total valuation of any year since 1887. The 
greatest total production was in '92 when the valuation was $648,616,954. 

u. 8. o. 

Opinions Concerning the Age of the SioH.v Quartzite. [Abstract.] By 
Charles Rollin Keyks. (Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1894, vol. 2, pp. 218- 
222; 1895.) A resume is given of the opinicms of various authors re- 
garding this quartzite which was called **Sioux quartzite" first in 1870 
by Dr. C. A. White. It is of int<?rest to note that Dr. F. V. Hayden 
seemed inclined to the view that the age of this rock was post-Carbon- 
iferous and perhaps Cretaceous. The general consensus of recent opin- 
ion regarding this quartzite is that it is of pre-Cambrian age: it is 
placed in the middle division (Upper Huronion) of the Algonkian in re- 
cent publications of the United States Greological Survey. Prof. N. H. 
Winchell has been about the only one lately to entertain a diflferent 
opinion and he has in several pai>ers uniformly placed it in the Cam- 
brian. In the present paper the author states that the fossils (a brach- 
iopod and a trilobit^) found in the Sioux quartzite are generally re- 
garded as not of organic origin. The reviewer does not understand that 
this is the case with the brachiopod {Lingula calumet,) which seems to 
be generally acknowledged as a fossil. He understands that both 
Messrs. Wal^ott and Van Hise are agreed as to its organic origin; the 
latter writes: *'In the Sioux (juartzites one generally accepted fossil has 
been found by N. H. Winchell.-' (Bull. 86, U. S. Geol. Survey, p. 194.) 

Dr. Keyes entertains some doubt as to the pre-Cambrian ago of this^ 
quartziU*. In his closing paragraph, after a personal examination of 
many of the principal outcrops, he states *'that it must be confessed 
that notwithstanding strong preconceived notions regarding the great 
antiquity of the Sioux rock, faith in its very old age was considerably 
flhaken ***** Regarding the age of the Sioux formation, it may 
be said that while it should be considered as pre-Cambrian in age- 
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until indisputable evidence is produced to the contrary — there exists 
now a certain element of doubt concerning the accuracy of this view." 

U> 8* G. 

Ueber jjOHiarchoiischen Gran it von Sulitelma in Norwegen und Uher 
das Vwkomnien von a, g, Coi^osionquarz in Gneisen und Graniten. 
By Otto Nordenskjold. (Bull, of the Greol. Dept. of the Univ. of Up- 
sala, vol. II, pt. 1. no. 3, pp. 118-128, 1895.) The district of Sulitelma, 
in 68** N. Lat., and on the border between Sweden and Norway, has 
been the subject of careful research by a number of geologists on ac- 
count of the occurrence there of rich copper ores. Occupied with sim- 
ilar research, the author had opportunity to study a granitic rock, in- 
teresting on account of its occurrence in the form of a laccolitic lens 
includtnl between the mica slates, having a length of more than five 
kilometers and a breadth of at least 1,200 meters. The age of the 
schists is not known with certainty, but must be considered as post- 
Archean and pre-Devonian. Though the granite (as well **imHangenden 
als im Liegenden'') very rarely and in small degree traverses the schists, 
it must be considered as younger and not cotemporary with them. Now 
it is interesting that, while all Swedish granites of post-Archean age 
when occurring in undisturbed positions are very well characterized, 
this rock a jiorphyritic mica-granite, more or less gneissoid — much re- 
sembles the old Archean granites. The same appears to be the case 
also in other parts of the mountain districts in Scandinavia where gran- 
ites occur in the same position. The author concludes that they have 
all been intruded simultaneously with the folding of the rocks and the 
forming of the mountains, and have therefore obtained their layer-like 
position and their aspect of greater age. 

An interesting feature in all these rocks is the great development of 
the structure, described by Fouqu^ and Michel L^vy under the name 
**quartz de corrosion,'' consisting of complex aggregates of quartz and 
feldspar, similar to the granophyric structure but distinctly different as 
the include<l quartz individuals are always limited by bent and curved 
lines. The author has studied this structure in a number of rocks and 
has foimd it very cimimon in gneisses, but rather rare in eruptive rocks 
when^ it cK^curs only in rocks altered by dynamic action, it therefore is 
pn)bable that it has always been formed in connection with dynamic 
metamorphism. The author has since seen in Paris, in the collection 
of Prof. A. Lacn>ix, a granitic rock of post -Carboniferous age from the 
Pyrenees, which, having taken part in the forming of mountains, is 
wonderfully like the nK'k from Sulitelma and shows the same structure. 
It is of gn^ttt iniportanc»e to distinguish the structure here mentioned, 
tK'curriiii; in gneisses and altered granites, fn>m the granophyric struc- 
ture ft>vnid probably only in igntnuis riK'ks. 
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The Source of the Mississippi. The attention of geographers has 
recently been called frequently to this subject through the widely pub- 
lished claims of captain Willard Glazier. Many have questioned the 
justness of these claims, and the Minnesota Historical Society author- 
ized a careful survey under its auspices. The result was published by 
the state, as one of its volumes of ^^Collections,*^ in which, written by 
Mr. J. V. Brewer, the claims of Glazier were not admitted. This volume 
embraces a very full discussion of this question, with maps and other 
illustrations. 

Lately captain Glazier has revived his side of the discussion* in a 
finely illustrated book of over 500 pages. 

In this new volume he strongly insists on the verity of his discovery 
and the justness of his claim that lake Glazier is the true source of the 

of the Mimimippi, Rand, McNally St Co., Chicafro and New York, 1894. 
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Mississippi river, and he has the testimony of his 14 companions, both 
joint and individual, supporting him in his claim. As the case is pre- 
sented by him he makes a strong showing and one that will be apt to 
influence geographers in his favor. 
It seems the essential points at issue are: 

1. Is the Nicollet creek longer or shorter than the newly described 
creek **Excelsior," which feeds lake **Glazier?" 

2. C^n Glazier be considered the discoverer of the lake which he has 
named after himself? 

In respect to the first, it should be stated that, as it now appears, 
neither Schoolcraft, nor Nicollet, nor Chambers ever saw the creek that 
enters Itasca lake from Elk lake (Glazier lake). Glazier seems to be 
correct in making that claim. It is overgrown with rushes at its mouth, 
and its debouchure is not at the head of the main valley. Nicollet creek 
is so plainly that which drains the principal valley that the existence of 
another creek uniting with this valley at a mile or so further northeast 
was not suspected and has remained unknown to geographers. This 
superiority of the Nicollet creek as the drainage course of the main val- 
ley is evidenced in the difference in size of the two creeks. Glazier him- 
self states that the Nicollet creek at its mouth is 10 feet wide and 2J^ 
feet deep. The creek that drains the Elk Lake valley is stated by him 
to be 7 feet wide and 3 feet deep, by which it appears, on his own state- 
ment, that nearly 20 per cent, more water would be discharged by the 
Nicollet creek than by the creek that drains Elk lake. This is on the 
supposition that they have the same velocity, but judging from the 
descriptions the Nicollet creek is much more rapid than the Elk Lake 
creek, and may reasonably be supposed to carry twice as much water. 

The gathering ground of the waters that feed Elk lake and enter 
Itasca lake by way of the outlet of Elk lake is stated by Glazier to ex- 
tend southward from Itasca lake 14,106 feet. The same extension for 
the waters issuing by way of Nicollet creek is given by Glazier at 7,307 
feet. Thus the greater creek has, by his showing, the smaller valley 
and the shorter course, and the less importance as a tributary of the 
Mississippi. It seems questionable whether, whatever the relative im- 
portance of these creeks, a creek having in August a width of 10 feet 
and a depth of 2^0 feet, could be said to extend, for its source and sup- 
ply, only to the distance of a mile and three-eights from its debouchure. 
If it there be found issuing from a ''spring" it would be the prompting 
of a truly scientific mind, in pursuit of the source of the Mississippi, to 
locjk a little further. If on further search he should find a stream dis- 
api)earing, at a short distance up the valley, by entering into subterra- 
nean passages, it would Ik* almost impossible for him not to assign that 
as the source of tht* wator iHsuin^ at tho "spring." 

It should also be stated, in roHprct to the first of the considerations 
mentioned, that such has l)een found to be the case, by more than one 
observer who has dcHcribed the waters of Nicollet valley. NicoUet creek 
runs through a Huc-cession of small lakes, marshes nnd mnhtiirrinffflp. jif 
least non-visible, passages, which have been de8cribe4^ 
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one valley, whose drainage, greatly obstructed by peaty accumulations 
and hid from sight, really should be called one stream. This is the view 
that has been taken by the Minnesota Historical Society, under the 
guidance of Nicollet and after the careful survey of Mr. J. V. Brower, 
superintendent of Itasca state park. Mr. Glazier, however, in his late 
publication traces Nicollet creek only up to the great **spring," thus 
giving it only a length as stated of 7,307 feet. On the contrary it may 
be recalled that in northern Minnesota such obstruction of the courses 
of streams is not uncommon. The writer has known many instances. 
Bogs sometimes cover the direct drainage courses of streams, and on 
these Ixjgs bushes of considerable size are sometimes found growing. 
Streams disappear in such places, but they reappear at lower points. 
The St. Louis river, which enters lake Superior at Duluth, was formerly 
permanently hid from sight for the greater part of a mile in the vicinity 
of Cloquet, by passing under floating vegetable matter, a veritable raft, 
on which grew small birches and willows. All streams which drain a 
rich country in w^hich vegetation is abundant and easily detachetl are 
liable to such interruption, or to such "subterranean" passages. Such 
accidents do not destroy their identity and cannot be said to termi- 
nate their courses as continuous streams. It appears, according to all 
the testimony, that Nicollet creek suffers such obscuration. If it be 
allowed its legitimate southward extension, according to Mr. Brower, 
its extent is considerably more than the extent of the valley drained 
by Excelsior creek. Mr. Glazier entirely ignores the upper portion of 
Nicollet creek. » 

In respect to the second question, Can Glazier be considered the dis- 
ioverer of the lake to which he has given his name?, we can but answer 
So. It is a lake, of large size for the nature of the surrounding coun- 
try, and it is very singular that neither Schoolcraft nor Nicollet ever saw 
it. They had Indian guides and were in search of the same end— the 
source of the Mississippi -but they were not conducted to it. On the 
other hand their guides led them to the Nicollet valley. But in 1875 
this lake was discovered and its size was mapped by the officers of the 
United States land survey, under direction of Gen. J. H. Baker, of St. 
Paul. It was given the name which was current, viz., Elk lake,* and 
as such it appears on the government plat«. It has been supposed also 
that Julius Chambers entered the same lake in 1872, but Mr. Glazier 
makes it to appear quite doubtful, showing that the description given 
by Chambers applies better to one of the lakes of Nicollet creek. How- 
ever, that Glazier was antedated, by six years, by the U. S. Grovemment 
surveyors even Glazier himself does not deny. He bases his claim to 
priority on the ground that their business was not to seek the source of 
the Mississippi, and that they did not trace out its feeders, and that 
they did not publish their exploits in a maqner commensurate with 

*The statement has been made, apparently on the authority of Schoolcraft, that 
Itasca lake was formerly calle<l £lk or Om<M(/»fcoii lake. But it i» ditficult to aflirm 
that on the aathoritv of Schoolcraft when later authorities are considered. Ozawin- 
•dib, hia craide, said '^Omoshkm" when Schoolcraft iKiint^ni up the west arm of Itasca 
laket and he seoms now to have referred to the lake beyond Itasca lake, wlicre deer 
— .—i tracks were found so numerous by Olazier. 
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their importance. Should it be decided that these defects really annul 
their priority of discovery, there is do doubt that Glazier's claim would 
at oDce be admitted. 

Mr. Glazier's second volume is a very creditable production. It is 
probable that, had his first volume been issued with as close an adher- 
ence to fact and with as careful regard to the rights of earlier author- 
ship, and to the usages of good literature, it would have received better 
acceptance. There are serious defects in this, of which it is here only 
necessary to mention one on page 270, in which the author speaks of 
Prof. A. Randall as being connected with '*the Geological Survey of 
Minnesota*^ l:>efore Minnesota was yet a state. 

All in all, the author, on the basis of the facts which he himaelf pub- 
lishes, can hardly be admitted to have established his principal thecals, 
viz., that he discovered the true source of the Mississippi in 1881. If the 
true source be not Itasca lake, it must be either the head of Excelsior 
or of Nicollet creek, and of these Nicollet creek has the stronger claims. 
If, however, we admit that it be Excelsior creek, that has but recently 
been fully defined. If Elk lake be supposed to have the honor of stand- 
ing at the source of the Mississippi, that lake was surveyed and mapped 
six years prior to Glazier's visit. N. H. Wimchkll. 

Warm Temperate Vegetation near Glaciers. In the July number 
of this magazine (pages G5, 66) Dr. George M. Dawson supposes that, if 
the ice-sheet still remained over the country north and northeast of To- 
ronto and lake Ontario when the interglacial beds of the Don River valley 
in Toronto and of ScarborO' Heights were deposited, the district must 
have had ''killing frosts nearly ever>' clear night during the summer." 
Similarly Prof. A. P. Coleman asks, in the last number of the Journal 
of Geology (i>age 640), "Can any one believe that meantime, while elms 
and oaks and maples, not to mention the papaw, were growing along the 
Don, the ice-field, with no lofty slopes to supply gathering ground for 
n^ve, was lurking a few miles oflF, ready to advance and overwhelm the 
deciduous forests?" 

To this inquiry the present writer replies, Ye«, that he holds this as 
the most probable explanation of the repeated accumulations of till 
above the stratified and fossiliferous beds; but No, concerning the ab- 
sence of lofty slopes, by which he thinks that the predominantly wast- 
ing ice l)order rose probably to the altitude of 5,000 feet within 100 
miles from its edge while being dissolved by the warm Champlain cli- 
mate with somewhat lower altitude of the land than now. If theretreat 
of the ice-sheet from the northern United States and Canada occupied, 
as I think, some three to five thousand years, disappearing earliest from 
the upper Missouri and Mississippi basins, and latest from New Eng- 
land, the province of Quebec, and Labrador, the extension of a warm 
temperate flora and fauna could well keep pace with the glacial recession, 
8<i that, as on the waning Malanpina ice sheet, a flora like that of the 
same latitude to day, and concomitant temperate molluscan and insect 
life, may well have thrivetl up to the very lK)undary of the ice, or per- 
haps in the cam* of the plants and insects even extending as in Alaska 
upon the drift -covered ice border. 
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Darwin not^xl, in his narrative of the voyage of the Beagle, that gla- 
ciers in the fjords of southern Chile reach down to the sea level within 
nine degrees of latitude from where palms flourish. Prof. W. O. Crosby 
tells me of his observations of fine orchards of cherries and other fruits 
cultivated close to the limits of the large local fields of ice and n^v^ in 
Norway, one of which has an area of about 50() square miles. In the- 
Alps the glaciers end only a few hundred feet from productive fields and 
gardens of flowers. Still more like the condition of North America and 
Eurojie during the recession of their Pleistocene ice-sheets is the vast 
fertile plain of India, enjoying a tropical climate, while within a short 
distance along its northern side, and farther west and east for an extent 
of 1,500 miles, runs the almost impassable Himalayan range, with val- 
leys bearing glaciers and summits crowned with peri)etual snow. 

The proximity of the very cold Himalayas does not bring frosts to the 
neighboring tropical plain. In like manner the ice-sheet still lingering 
on northern Ontario, New York, and New England, did not cause a very 
frigid climate to prevail in the winters, nor nights of frost in the sum- 
mers, on the windward low region of the Laurentian lakes whence the 
ice had recently retreated. Warren Upham. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Oct, 10, tfi9r^. 
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Thomas James Slatter, F. G. S., a geologist of Evesham,^ 
England, died on August Ist. 

Dr. Herman Credner has been promoted to a full profei»- 
sorship of geology and paleontology at Leipsie. 

Mr. H. p. Parmelee, a geologist of Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
is spending a few months in Charlevoix, Michigan. 

Dr. W. S. Strong, of the University of Colorado, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of physics and geology in Bates Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Charles R. Ketes, state geologist of Missouri, and Mr. 
H. Foster Bain, assistant state geologist of Iowa, recently 
spent a few days in Minneapolis. 

Dr. F. W. Sardehon, who has been engaged during the past 
year in the study of paleontology at the University of Frei- 
burg. ha»* returned to his home in Minneapolis. 

Mk. W. N. Merriam, of Milwaukee, and Mr. J. Parke 
r'HANxi.vr;. of X^-w Yofk, havc returned from an extended ex- 
amination of minerffl lands in northern Minnesota. 

Dh W. a. Joh?i««to5-Lavih, in the September number of the 
Sforri-h (ft'Ou,Tuyh'v'ft\ Magazine, presents an article on the 
g'-'»Ioifv. fi^rr't^'ffiifttf* f9ti(\ ^'#'ononiics of Iceland. 

Hfnfry Ij Kf ^^r.tu PH. \y. (University of Chicago, 1895). 
ha- }^-'':, itf,f^,ffth'4i ft99\^inui geologist on the New Jersey Ge- 
h\fr^:^'H, ^,'tf',i.y jl'fs rt^Utff'nn in Trenton, N. J. 
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Mr. Edwin Goodwin, a graduate of the School of Mines of 
Columbia College, has been appointed professorof mining and 
geology in the University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho. 

The British Association for the Advancement op Science 
will hold its meeting for 1896 in Liverpool. In 1897 the As- 
sociation will meet in Toronto by special invitation from that 
city. 

Sir William Dawson, in the October number of the Geolog- 
ical Magazine, presents the first of a series of papers entitled 
**Review of the Evidence for the Animal Nature of Eozoon 
Canadense." 

Prof. Edward W. Claypole, of Buchtel College, has re- 
turned home after a visit to England, during which he at- 
tended the meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Ipswich. 

Mr. a. H. Elftman, of the University of Minnesota, has re- 
turned from a brief trip along the north shore of lake Superior. 
The special object of this trip was an examination of some of 
the well known anorthosites of the Keweenawan. 

The Mexican Geological Commission, of which A. del Cas- 
tillo is director, has recently issued a pamphlet of 48 pages, 
with plates and a geological map, entitled ''Scientific Expedi- 
tion to Popocatepetl," by Jose G. Aguilera and Eze^uiel 
Ordonez. 

Dr. a. E. Foote, of Philadelphia, died at Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 11th. In 1875 Dr. Foote began to deal in minerals 
and scientific books and since then his business has grown to 
large proportions. The business will be continued under the 
management of Mr. Warren M. Foote. 

James Carter, F. R. C. S., F. G. S., of Cambridge, England, 
died on August 81st. He was recognized as an authority on 
the fossil Decapod Crustacea ; for some time he was engaged 
in collecting materials for a monograph on that group, and 
has loft his manuscript in an advanced state. 

Prof. John Milne, the well known seismologist, announces 
that he has established a small station at Shide Hill House, 
Shide, Newpoert, Isle of Wight, for the recording of earth- 
quakes having an origin in distant localities. Communica- 
tions for the Transactions of the Seismological Society and 
for the Seismological Journal should be sent him there. 

Mr. Warrkx Upham, who has been engaged during the past 
hair v(*ar as librarian of the Western Reserve Historical Soci- 
ety in Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a similar position as li- 
brarian and secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society in 
St. Paul, to enter on his duties there during the present month. 
This library is in the State House and has about 60,000 vol- 
umes, including sets of all the newspapers DttliUflied in Min- 
nisota from their beginnings. '' "'* 
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The Council of the Geological Society of America has 
determined that the eighth winter meeting of the Society shall 
be held in Philadelphia, beginning on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, December 26th, 1895. More detailed information regard- 
ing the meeting will be sent to fellows in due time. 

M. Charles Bouchard has lately announced that he has 
examined spectroscopicaliy the gases from three sulphurous 
springs in the Pyrenees and that in one he found the charac- 
teristic lines of both argon and helium, in one of helium alone 
and in a third helium and an unknown substance character- 
ized by lines in the orange and red. 

•'Tables for the Determination of Minerals by physical 
properties ascertainable with the aid of a few field instruments, 
based on the system of Prof. Dr. Albin Weisbaeh, by Persifor 
Frazer, Docteur es- Sciences, etc., etc. J. B. Lippincott Co." 
This book, printed first in 1874 and of which three editions 
have already been exhausted, is undergoing a thorough over- 
hauling for a fourth edition which will appear shortly and 
which will be reviewed in this journal then. 

Dr. Gerhard Holm's article, "Om Didymograptus, Tetra- 
graptus och Phyllograptus," which appeared in Geologiska 
Forenigens i Stockholm Forhandlingar (Bd. 17, Hafte 3, No. 
164, pp. 319-359, 1895,) and was review^ed in the American 
Geologist (vol. 16, pp. 58-59, July, 1895), has been translated 
into English by Messrs. G. L. Elles and E. M. R. Wood and 
is being published in the Geological Magazine. The first imrt 
appeared in the October number of that journal. 

Mr. C. P. Berkey, instructor in mineralogy in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is at work on a detailed geological and to- 
pographical map of a district along the St. Croix river on the 
boundary between Wisconsin and Minnesota. Here occurs 
the well known unconformity between the igneous rocks of the 
Keweenawan and the overlying strata of the Upper Cambrian. 
Mr. Berkey expects especially to make a chemical investiga- 
tion of the diabases at this point, with reference to alteration 
products. 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has issued a 
prospectus for 1895-'96 which gives preliminary announce- 
ments of lectures, courses of instruction, etc., for the year. 
Lectures are announced in geology, for the first Monday even- 
ing in each month, by Messrs. T. C. Mendenhall, R. S. Wood- 
ward, C. D. Walcott, J. F. James, C. S. Prosser, W J McGee, 
W. M. Davis and D. S. Martin. In the mineralogical depart- 
ment the following gentlemen will lecture : Messrs. W. O. 
Crosby, S. L. Penfield, W J McGee and A J. Moses. 

Dr. Persifor Frazer, who obtained the one hundred sub- 
soribers which were required in order to secure the geologi- 
cal map of Europe of the International Geological Congress 
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for the United States with the ^ame c<»iieessi4»ii m$ to price 
which was enjoyed bj the citizens of ^ther Sarge coantries" 
whv^se g\>vernments furnished subsidies to the work, is in cor- 
r^sp.^ndence with the c>>mmine:?' of publication, and hopes to 
W able to announce to thf^ sunrivors of those suhscrib?rs in 
the nr'Xt number of th^ Avckici^ Goux^ist iht manner in 
which their subscriptions should be paid and the separate 
c\>pies distributed to their several owner*. 

Thk Northwest Mixixa A^^jociatios met in thecilvof Spo- 
kane. Washington, CK-toK^r id, as stated in this journal last 
month, »t which time a permanent Areranixation was ejected. 
Thert^ was an interesting 5^?>sioa of tw,> dajs' duratit^n. perti- 
nent subjects bein^r di<eu>sed. The attendance was lar^. 
aK^ut thryv hundreti deie^tes l^iti|: pneseni. The foUowring 
naintxi otlicers were elected: G. BL Dennisw president: A. P. 
i^urrw llrst vU*^^ president: L. K. Arastn'»a^. ^e^retanr: F. L. 
Kershjiw, as<i<tan% se^^rvtanr: W. J. C- WakeieJd. treasurer. 
Several c\*iumittees were ;kl><> appiKmted. as were the second 
vi^N* prx^'sidents. The meecia^ adj Kireed after the members 
had v\^e\i to hold the next aac.-'JLal aeetia^ in %»>kaifte next 
year on the same date, whea a lar^ acd permanent ore ex- 
hibit will be arran^^*«^i frv»=x all :he dis;ri<'ts of WashiB«:toii« 
Idahvv 0^ei^*u, MiMntaaa arsd Bri::<ii i x-jisibia- 

Thk Amkkivan Ixs^rtTt^s *^ 3i:>i3K«:i E>*^nKXKKs held its 
si\tv« ninth Kteeti&jc at AzLaala. iW^v^Ia. Ei:cht daY^ from 
iV*tv^ber Mh to l^th, «ere vi^vvv^exi ;i> :i>^ sieeciiKC and to ex- 
cursions to i^nnts of ir.terest :a :h-e v%-:r;^y ->f Atlamtm. The 
fv>llo>ii in^ |V5ipers beartr^iC v»a ^.v^^^kral scV-ev^is were presvAted : 

Tbe Mw«j*fctt \lc\eA*f«fceet v^ ^xu -nzTr^ruc :n^ til?? i».'a^«« 
;*«a^^ H K C Nnrs* a=xl H\ A J MT^^jtiN^ 

Kjiv.v.i»* ASki s<5V'^ v*< tiw i^NCti \^c%iLa»,'*lii^ r-^o*«: A- J HoiJiBSw 

\\^«^f^ v^ N\»rt5i5« %ate*" wvM^ ^irev-tct&eais. F C Hc*tJL*5^ 
TV' <^x<\v> ^*^ ».vrC3bep« viev-ixr** jta^l A s&Cift.n^ft. C- Wu 

rv ^»J5tv>t!k^»it^^'^ x:^.t *ui*j^ .^ A u«6dL3sjL 5:vViS3k5 A- ^^snrm. 
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[('RrCIAL POINTS IN THE OEOLOaY OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. No. 10. 1 

COMPARATIVE TAXONOMY OF THE ROCKS OF 
THE LAKE SUPERIOR REGION. 

By N. H. WiNCHELL, Minneapolis, Minn. 

It remains now, in concluding this review, to gather to- 
gether in a more concise form the views that have been pre- 
sented, and to show what contrasts they present with the 
taxonomy of Messrs. Waleott and Van Hise. These geologists 
are not themselves primarily responsible for the classification 
which they have adopt4?d, although they construct their 
schemes and adjust their arguments upon it. They inherited 
it from the Wisconsin survey in part and in i)art have allowed 
it to grow up from an artificial and fortuitous set of condi- 
tions arising largely from personal preferences and prejudices 
f^ngendered by the literature of the last fifty years. It is 
probable that the understanding of the stratigraphy of the 
Lake Superior region, at the horizon of the lowest Paleozoic 
rocks, will serve in some measure, as in the understanding of 
the pre-Taconic, in applying the key to the stratigraphy of 
thes(^ terranes in the eastern part of the United States. The 
greater abundance of the superficial drift in New England, the 
greater complexity of the early folding and the consequent 
metamorphism, the more limited scope of the early individual 
observations, the greater haste with which they were made on 
the crystalline and sub-crystalline rocks, and the active zeal 
of the observers to support personal opinions, resulting in 
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partisan and sometimes hostile schools, did not facilitate the 
solution of the structural problems that confronted the geolo- 
gist at this horizon fifty years ago, but they all conspired to 
throw abo\it the geology of the sub-Silurian for many years an 
impenetrable fog which no one was willing to attempt to 
pierce. Later these problems have arisen in the Lake Supe- 
rior region, under different conditions, and they have been 
gradually unfolding under the labor of numerous workers, 
spread over a much wider area and advancing with greater 
precision and deliberation, with more means at their disposal 
and better geological training to fit them for the task. If they 
have made more satisfactory headway, with more cooperation 
and harmonv, it is because of different stimulants and more 
genial conditions rather than more skill or greater industry. 
Furthermore, they have had the experience of their predeces- 
sors, both as a guide and as a warning. 

The following table exhibits at a glance the contrasts that 
appear between the classification of Messrs. Walcott and Van 
Hise and that of the writer. The geologist who has followed 
the argument (►f these pa])ers will have learned what are the 
main reasons for not accepting the taxonomy of the "Correla- 
tion papers" lately issued. If these objections are valid, there 
is a necessity for revision and careful re-examination in the 
field at points where the crucial facts can be seen. 

There are two leading and fundamental differences between 
these classifications, which do not relate in the least to the 
question of nomenclature, although nomenclature may have 
been one of the original elements predisposing one way or the 
other. These are : 

1. The existence or not of a great erosion interval between 
two sandstones, viz., between the upper member of the Kewee- 
nawan, w'hich consists of red erosible sandstones, and the bot- 
tom of the horizontal sandstone, which, excepting its basal 
conglomerate at overlap contacts, also consists of red erosible 
shales and sandstones. 

2. The integrit}'' or the dismemberment of the Keweenawan. 
In reference to the first, while it is not necessary to rehearse 

the argument in full, it may be well to repeat that all the 
non-conformable contacts of the horizontal sandstone on the 
trap of the Keweenawan, and also those on the quartzytes at 
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Bamboo, Wis., that have been appealed to, are more reasonably 
explainable on the hypothesis of a progressive subsidence of 
the region and submergence beneath the ocean, incident to an 
epoch of voluminous igneous ejection. Furthermore, this sub- 
sidence is not a hypothesis; it is proved. In that ease there 
may have been no atmospheric erosion-interval, but, after local 
fracturing of the ocean's bed and the outpouring of lava, sed- 
imentation was resumed and resulted in alternating igneous 
and clastic strata. Toward the end of the epoch of disturb- 
ance fractures occurred in some places without the issue of 
lava, while in other places lava was poured out in vast 
amounts. The former may be seen on the south side of the 
lake, as at Keweenaw point, and the latter in the Nipigon 
region. 

It might be remarked, in addition to the objections already 
urged against a great erosion-interval at this horizon, that, if 
the Lower Cambrian is entirely wanting in the Lake Superior 
region, the top of the pre-C -ambrian there presents an anomaly. 
The top of th<» pn^-Cambrian is usually a very firm and even a 
crystalliiu* rock. Its great age necessitates this — i. e., if the 
Cambrian be not limited at the Olenellus zone. Here, how- 
ever, the hypothesis of the Wisconsin survey, adopted by the 
U. S. Geological Survey-, reveals the top of the pre-Cambrian 
as an erosible red sandstone with an upper limit that is wholly 
unknown, sometimes tilted and sometimes horizontal, its con- 
tact with the horizontal Cambrian above nerer having been 
seen. At the same time, the base of this erosible sandstone is 
ecjually elusive, since it vanishes in a mass of conformable 
eruj)tives, whose appearance is so fresh that they have been 
classed as Mesozoic by several geologists. On so slender a 
thread does this important hypothesis hang. 

In regard to the separation of the Keweenawan system as 
defined by Irving, into three parts. Lower, Middle and LTpi>er 
Cambriiin, each marked by its eruptive rocks and character- 
ized l>v its own elastics, there seems to be not onlv much evi- 
dencc, but even a necessity for such differentiation. No 
student of the ^eolo^y of the Lak(^ Su])erior region can avoid 
the conviction of something nnonialous and bizarre in the 
com|)osition and structural features of the Keweenawan as it 
has been described and nui|)i)e(l. Instead of the individual 
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and simple entity which it appears to be, it is a complex sys- 
tem. The ditticulties of the region are great, but sutiicient 
has been learned to warrant some leading distinctions. The 
unique and definite conception which may be derived from 
the published descriptions of the Keweenawan gradually 
crumbles away when one goes into the field and carefully notes 
the facts. He first experiences a profound bewilderment, 
from which he emerges with sharpened eagerness to solve the 
conflict between his preconceived notions and the apparently 
anomalous facts. This pursuit, in the case of the Minnesota 
survey, has been continued during several years. Occasion- 
ally new data have been discovered which have led to changes 
in interpretation, and later discoveries have necessitated still 
further improvements. No attempt has been made, however, 
until now to group the entire system in a consistent structural 
scheme. Even now the discussion is but partial and the 
classification provisional. It has yet to be rounded out with 
a fund of fact that cannot here be presented, and it may have 
to be still further changed, but as a classification it rests on a 
large amount of field work and of comparative study of the 
published literature. 

In concluding this series of papers it is interesting to note 
how beautifully the grand succession of geologic events in 
America in Cambrian time compares wnth the succession in 
Europe. Dr. Hicks has recently remarked as follows:* 

There can be no doubt that the genera OletielluH, Pnradoxides and 
Oicniis in the areas where they have been found to succeed each other 
in conformable sediments do mark very definite jiericxls in the world's 
history: but such arbitrary lines are not natural, and we must expect 
to find from time to time that the limit assigned to a genus will have to 
be extended as new areas are V^eing explored. Where a genus, which 
has y>een sufficiently abundant to characterize a main zone, di8api)ear8 
suddenly, there is usually some indication in the deposits of at least a 
slight physical change. At St David's this is particularly marked, for 
immediately below the lowest PdnnloxideH horizon a fine conglomerate 
containing angular fragments of volcanic material occurs, and this I 
have taken as the boundary line between the Caerfai {Oieueilmt beds) 
and the overlying Solva (P/?«^>// /(I// and Paradod'iden beds). Again at 
the top of the Menevian. and separating it from the overlying Lingula 
flags [Oh'uiiH beds), massive grits succee<l black slates and in these grits 
again we meet with volcanic materials. Were it not for these changes 

*Life Zones /n Paleozoic Rocks, Geological Magazine, dec. iv, vol. i, 
p. 404. 1894. 
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I doubt not the genera would have a greater vertical range, and at cer- 
tain horizons also intermediate forms would be found. 

The succepsion of these three sub-faunal zones has been 
well established in America. But the cause of the chants 
from one to the other has been problematical. As indicated 
by Dr. Hicks, such cause can be seen in the nature of the sed- 
iments, where the strata are conformable, but where they are 
entirely non-conformable at definite horizons it can be seen, 
especially in the Lake Superior region, in the succession of 
eruptive epochs whose activity is attested not only by the 
faunal changes but by the presence of the eruptive masses in 
great volume. 

The writer has been compelled to limit the present discus- 
sion to the rocks that lie above the great non-conformity at 
the base of the Taconic. To fnll}^ review the classification of 
the "Correlation papers" would require another series devoted 
to the Archean, in respect of which are inconsistencies and 
assumptions, in the publications here reviewed, which can 
only be considered detrimental to the progress of geology. 
These chiefly center in and revolve about the introduction, 
the definition and the application of the term Algonkian, the 
whole constituting, in brief, one of the greatest mistakes of 
American ollicial geology. With this brief expression of 
opinion, the writ<»r is compelled to foregr> the discussion of 
this portion of the subject. 

M innea polls ^ April 2^ 1895. 

Supplementary Note. In writing of the Canadian localities of the 
Taconic eruptives (vol. xv, p. 35(), June, 1895), by an unfortunate over- 
sight the earliest mention of the rocks of Mt. Stephen, and the erup- 
tives found therein, was omitted !>>' the writer. 

The first announcement of Cambrian fossils from this region was 
made by Mr. H. H. WinwcKxl (on the authority of Dr. Hicks) in the 
London Geological Magazine, May, 1885. The first discovery of such 
fossils was made by Dr. G. M. Dawson, in August, 1884. These, as 
well as those afterwards eollected during Mr. Winwoods visit (at the 
time of the British Apsociation excursion), were examined by Mr. G. 
D. Walcott. who recognized OlcnvUiis f/Uhnti and hntrelli and Olen- 
(tules hen's. Publication occurred shortly afterward in the Annual 
Report Geol. Sur. Can., 1885, (pp. 119B, l.'ioH). Mr. McC'onnell, there- 
fore, who collected later and more fully from the same place, knowing 
this earlier announcement, was in no ha.ste to ])lace his discoveries on 
record. 
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It is. further, of interest to note, that in the same report (pp. illB, 
loTB, etc.), contemporaneous igneous rocks occur amongst these strata 
in this part of the mountains, thus adding another, and quite impf)rt- 
ant locality where in Canada a similar history prevailed. 

Still later, Mr. A. P. Low, of the Canadian survey, has made an 
importiint announcement (Summary report of operations of the survey 
for 1894, G. M. Dawson, director, Ottawa, 1895 ; reviewed in the Am. 
Geologist, Sept., 1895, p. 199). In the course of his explorations in the 
Labrador peninsula, he discovered a great and hitherto unknown area 
of Taconic nx'ks, *' extending north-northwest from north latitude 53 
degrees to beyond the west side of Ungava bay. These rocks are made 
up of a great thickness of conglomerates, sandstones, slates, shales and 
limestones, together with intrusive igneous rocks. Their chief economic 
value is due to the immense amount of bedded iron ore found along with 
them. The ores are chiefly specular and red hematite, together with 
beds of siderite or carbonate of iron . Thick beds of fine ore associated 
with jasper were met with in many places on both the Ungava and 
Hamilton rivers: and the amount seen runs up into millions of tons. 
Owing to their distance from the seaboard, these ores at present are of 
little value, but the time may come when they will add greatly to the 
wealth of the country." The reviewer adds: ** The similarity of these 
areas with the valuable mining districts of northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota seems especially noteworthy." It seems likely, 
therefore, that, with the great Norian anorthosytes for which Labrador 
is well known, that peninsula will yet develop into (me of the interest- 
ing localities of Canadian Taconic rocks, comparable with the Taconic 
of the Lake Superior region. 

The reader will please make the following errata in this series of 
papers: 

P. 299, vol. XV, seventh line from the top, for **di8tril)uted," read 
disturbed. 

P. .304, vol. XV, seventh line from the top, for "Adirondack," read 
Taconic. 

P. 18, vol. XVI, last line in the f(K)t note, for **xrv," read xv. 

P. 150, vol. XVI, twelfth line from the bottom, for '*ever," read 
even. 

P. 210, vol. XVI, third line from the top, for "applicable," read 
capable. 

P. 212, vol. XVI, between the fifth and sixth lines from the }j<^ttom, a 
linf^ has been omitted: supply, Keweenawan an<l the reddish sand- 
stone of the. 

I^aris. (hi. Hi, JsUo. 
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RIVER VALLEYS OF THE OZARK PLATEAU. 

By Oscar H. Herhhet, Freeport, 111. 

In traveling over the Ozark plateau or so-called Ozark 
mountains in Missouri and Arkansas, the writer was sur- 
prised at the comparative narrowness of the immediate valleys 
of the streams, and was led to make an investigation of the 
subject, of which the following observations and conclusions 
are the resiilt. The study is far from complete, but it is 
hoped that this paper may contain some suggestions for 
future researches into the geomorphr)logy of the Mississippi 
basin. 

The Ozark region has been frequently described, and 
the majority of readers are doubtless acquainted with its 
topography. It is essentially a plain which has been elevated 
into a broad, dome-shaped ** uplift,'' and subsequently it has 
been sculptured by erosion into very numerous deep and gen- 
erally (|uite narrow valleys, with narrow, steep-sided ridges 
between. The crest or water-shed of the plateau has mostly 
an undulating or moderately rolling surface, while the exceed- 
ingly hilly and mountainous country occupies the border por- 
tions of the uplift. The rock strata consist largely of mag- 
nesian limestones and intercalated sandstones of Upper 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian age, with cherty limestones and 
shales r)f Lower Carboniferous age resting on them toward 
the north, west, and southwest. The conglomerate sandstone 
of the base of the Coal Measures is also present, over the 
Burlington limestone, well within the limits of the uplift, as 
isolated remnants of a once more extensive formation. The 
dip of the strata is gentle and regular, so much so that they 
are i)erhaps more nearly horizontal than are the same form- 
ations in any other portion of the American continent. 

Thk Juka-Cretaceols Pexetlaix. 

It does not take the traveler in the Ozarks very long to dis- 
cover that nearly all th<' ridges ris<' to about the same bight, 
and that, were the intervening valleys tilled up to the level of 
the hill tops, we should have a nearly level i)lain. On the 
hard Burlington limestone areas, one will fre([uently look for 
nianv miles a<To<s the count ry and see only, in api)ear- 
jince, a vjist timbered plain, although it is one of the roughest 
regions east of the Rocky mountains. This ancient and 
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f^rodcd plain is not confined to regions underlain by any one 
formation, but passes alike over Cambrian, Silurian, and C-ar- 
boniferoiis strata: nor is it eonfined to the Ozark plateau, but 
descends by a gentle slope to the level of the upland country 
which surrounds the plateau on all sides, excepting the south- 
east. Thence it extends across the prairies, joining the 
similarly channeled plains of other uplifted tracts in the 
eastern portion of the continent; and westward it passes 
across the Coal Measures until it sinks under the (■retaceous 
strata of the Great plains. It is the Jura-Cretaceous pene- 
plain, which was produced by subaerial erosion during a long 
period approximately coinciding with the Mesozoic era. At 
or near the close of Cretaceous time the Ozarks did not exist, 
either as a plateau or mountains, but their present site was 
occupied by a low, marshy plain of very slight relief, prob- 
ably nearly at sea level. 

Hut there are, at widely separated intervals in the Ozark 
region, small hills and short ridges, which rise from twenty- 
five to fifty or i)erhaps occasionally one hundred feet above 
the level of the peneplain. They are generally composed of 
sandstone, and in the western part of the region are fre- 
(|uently largely made up of coarse conglomerate which belongs 
to the basal member of the Coal Measures. When of some 
material which powerfully resists erosion, they are steep- 
sided and quite prominent, affording extensive views over the 
surrounding country. These mounds and small ridges gener- 
ally occur on the watershed between the principal streams, 
but are also found far within the broken country, often stand- 
ing on the edges of the deepest valleys. 

The examples of these ridges and knobs which I have ex- 
amined particular!}' are on the watershed between the Osage 
and Missouri rivers, on the crest or general watershed of the 
plateau between Lebanon and the Arkansas line, in the broken 
country of Barry and Stone counties, and beyond the Ozark 
uj)lift in western Missouri and southeastern Kansas. But from 
maps and other sources I learn that they are widely scattered 
over the Ozarks in both Missouri and Arkansas. Belonging 
to the same class are doubtless the '^mounds'' in Bates, Cass, 
Johnson, Lafayette, and other counties of western Missouri, 
deseribed by Broadhead as '^ridges several miles long, and oc- 
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casionally a single mound 80 or 100 feet above the lower 
plains, with an area of probably half an acre on the summit. 
Other mounds may be near, or distant two, five, or fifteen 
miles. The visibly depressed or eroded area may be a pris- 
moid 100 feet deep by Hxe or ten miles in one direction and 
twenty miles or more in another."* 

On the main watershed I find generally very long, sometimes 
narrow, and again broad ridges, which merge into the broad 
plain-like country of the crest or, as it has been called, plateau 
portion of the Ozarks. Also from Scholten in Barry county, 
extending several miles toward the northwest, there is a nar- 
row ridge, composed of Carboniferous sandstone and conglom- 
erate, rising from 25 to 50 feet above the surrounding upland 
country. This is entirely isolated, being distant about ten 
miles from the plateau country near Aurora. 

The mounds and short ridges here discussed may be specifi- 
cally classed with the monadnocks of New England; and 
they may be said to bear the same relation to the surrounding 
peneplain as do the "mounds" of the lead region of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Illinois. Although much less conspicuous features 
of the topography, their existence is e(|ually significant with 
the other members of the class named. 

There is another series of elevations on the surface of the 
Jura-Cretaceous peneplain. Fc»r examples of these I shall 
draw chiefly from the counties of Barry and Stone, in the 
southwestern part of Missouri. The upland country here is 
composed of the hard cherty limestones of the Kinderhook and 
Burlington formations, which have resisted erosion better 
than the magnesian limestones to the east, and hence better 
preserve the original outlines of the peneplain. It has already 
been remarked that the hill- tops in the Burlington limestone 
areas rise to a nearly uniform hight. But close observation 
shows that the ancient plain thus represented is not now level, 
but rises very gently from the vicinity <>f the streams to the 
watersheds. The rate generally does not exceed a few feet 
per mile, and the exceedingly shallow basins thus formed are 
nearly imperceptible. Occasionally several streams head in 
some slightly undulating elevated tract of small extent, and 
flow outward to all points of the compass. Such a tract occurs 

*Amp:rican Geolocjist, vol. xiv, p. ."$88. Doc, 1894. 
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at the head of Pine run in Stone county, and overlookn inueh 
of the surrounding country. It is composed of strata yielding 
more readily to surface erosion than the sandstone ridge at 
Scholt^n, and hence is less prominent. Its topography resem- 
bles that of the plateau country, of which it may be consid- 
ered an outlier. 

Only in one way can the steep-sided sandstone mounds and 
ridges have been produced, namely, by erosion. There are 
several ways by which the shallow basins on the peneplain 
may have been produced. They may be due to warpings of 
the earth's surface since the post-Cretaceous elevation of the 
Ozarks. Warping has certainly occurrcfd over most of the 
Ozark region, but, in that particular portion of it under 
consideration, the strata are so nearly horizontal that no 
great amount of warping can have occurred. Besides, the 
basins form such a regular system, and have such relation to 
the rocky strata under them, that some form of erosion, 
instead of warping, will better explain all the phenomena. . 

These shallow basins may be supposed to have been pro- 
duced by subaerial erosion since the elevation of the pene- 
plain. The broader ridges are tlat-topped and quite regular 
in hight. They gently descend from the sides to the center 
of the basin. Now, surface erosion should be fully or nearly 
as much at the edges of the basins as in the center. Where 
the edges are narrow, the effect on the strealus on either side 
has been to depress them from 10 to 25 feet. But this is 
(juite unlike the steady slope of a ridge from one end to 
another. Again, the centers of the larger basins are some- 
times 50 to 100 or more feet lower than the rim. Ordinary' 
surface erosion in a hilly country" could not be the cause of 
this. In short, it may be said that the theory of surface 
erosion since the elevation of the peneplain is inconsistent 
with the phenomena of the basins. 

One other hypothesis remains open for inspection, namely, 
that the almost imperceptible basins here discussed are the 
outlines of the hydrographic basins of the streams which 
flowed on the Cretaceous lowland plain. This hypothesis 
seems to explain all the phenomena. The baseleveling of 
the region was nearly complete. The rims of our basins 
occupy the situations of the dividing cols of the ancient 
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drainage system. The elevated tracts like that at the head 
of Pine run in Stone county^, and the plateau country or crest 
of the Ozarks, were the higher portions of the plain, where 
the streams had their sources. The short ridges and mounds 
above described were preserved from erosion on account of 
the hardness of their strata, and were the onlv elevations of 
any prominence on the ancient plain. 

Tertiary V alleys. 

The larger streams in the Ozark region are exceedingly tor- 
tuous and flow in comparatively narrow, steep-sided valleys, 
trenched 200 to 500 feet below the level of the surrounding 
upland. The meanders of the streams are similar in form to 
those produced on broad flood-plains: but in this case the 
valleys partake of the meandering course of the rivers, and 
there are practically no flood-plains, although generally a 
narrow tract of river swamp deposit spreads to a few times 
the width of the stream, and changes about from side to side 
as it is displaced by the river approaching the bluffs. 

These river valleys are compound, consisting of a small 
trough excavated in the bottom of a much larger trough or 
valley. The duplex form of the valleys is especially notice- 
abl(» in the portion of the White river basin crossing the region 
of Lower Carboniferous limestone. Standing on the edge of 
the higher upland, on the heavil}' timbered ridges of the ex- 
ceedingly rough country locally known as the Carney moun- 
tains, and looking south across the valley of White river, one 
sees a bnuid moderately rolling plain, pleasantly diversified 
with cultivated lands and small tracts of timber, and bounded 
on the southern side beyond the Arkansas line by the pine- 
clad hills of the Eureka mountains. Far to the west is the 
still higher range ot* the Pea ridge, and scattered about in the 
cultivated lowland are timbered, c(»ne shaped hills or peaks, 
rising nearly or (|uite t(» the level of the surrounding moun- 
tainous tracts. Deseending from the hills and traversing the 
lower hut still undulating country, the traveler is surprised to 
finil the White riviM* oeeupviii*; a small vallev onlv four or live 

I ft c^ • • 

tinirs widrr than its stri'ain bed, although trenched 100 or 
niori' feet hrluw the U'Vcl of the hirtrrr vallev. 

t ft 

In thr smaller valK-v^ of the rfixi(>n tlu- contrast between the 
two troughs is n(»t so prouiineni. Along the James river and 
smaller streams, such as Flat crcrk. the plane of demarkatiif^ 
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between the two troughs consists of persistent though sonie- 
w^hat irregular terraces, known among the settlers as'**bench 
lands," which are found near the base of the valley slopes, fre- 
quently changing from side to side as the lower trough may 
approach one or the other of the older valley's borders. These 
''bench lands" are persistent throughout that district, and to 
some extent throughout the Ozarks. Starting near the head- 
waters of the streams, they first appear as a slight relief along 
the sides of the valley bottom. Thence, as the main valley 
deepens, they rise higher above its bottom and become broader 
and more prominent features of the topography. The town 
of Galena in Stone county, Missouri, is mainly built on this 
terrace plane, and many of the farm buildingsalong the James 
river have been erected on its flat surface, especially where, at 
the intersection of valleys, it frequently runs far out in a jjoint 
or cape-like projection. At Galena and in all valleys of that 
vicinity the hight of the terrace above the present streams aver- 
ages from 50 to 60 feet; but where it connects with the broad 
ancient valley of White river, its elevation is considerably over 
100 feet above the stream. Farther on down the latter valley 
in Taney county, Missouri, and in the portion of the Ozarks 
extending into Arkansas through which the White river flows, 
much of the country near the river, which is described as a 
very hilly upland, is in truth merely a part of the upper 
trough or ancient valley that has been deeply excavated by 
subsequent erosion. 

When flrst observed by the writer, these terraces were 
thought due possibly to a diversity in hardness of the various 
strata of the bed-rock of the region. It was noticed that the 
valley above the terrace Was excavated in the cherty shales 
and limestones of the Lower Carboniferous system, while the 
lower trough was trenched chiefly into the dolomites of the 
Ozark series. But a comparison of erosion forms in tiie east- 
ern Ozarks and the w^estern portion of Missouri made it evi- 
dent that the Lower Carboniferous rocks were harder and 
less easily eroded than the strata of the Ozark series. Further- 
nir)re, in tracing the terrace plane up the smaller valleys, it 
was found to be ecpially well developed after the Ozark dol- 
omites, or **cotton-rock," as they are locally denominated, had 
disappeared under the base of the valleys; and when these 
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terraces had been traced up over the Kinderhook shales onto 
the criijoidal limestone of the Burlington period, it became a 
certainty that the variable hardness of the rock had nothing 
whatever to do with the formation of the terraces. After the 
upper trough or main portion of the stream valleys had been 
excavated to approximat^ely its present size and form, the 
entire region in which these terraces occur, which includes 
the Ozark plateau and much of the surrounding country, was 
elevated by an epeirogenic movement, which lowered the base- 
level relatively to the general surface, and permitted the 
streams to cut new valleys in the bottom of the older ones. 
Whatever movements may have subsequently affected the 
region, this elevation was to a certain extent permanent. 

Isolated remnants of what appear to be terraces occur at 
various hights along the hillsides far above the prominent 
terrace here described, but they are indistinct and unimport- 
ant, and no attempt has been made to correlate them. Some 
probably are due to difference in hardness of the rocks; 
others may record slight movements of the region, while the 
remainder may have originateid through variability in erosive 
power, to which all streams are liable. 

The problem of locating, among the periods of geologic 
time, the date of the epeirogenic elevatory movement to which 
the lower troughs owe their origin, is rather ditlicult at the 
present stage of the study. I will, however, endeavor to indi- 
cate my opinion on the subject, and will make use of several 
methods for determining the age of a valley. The first is by 
a comparison of valleys in the Ozarks with valleys of a known 
age in other regions; and the second is by the stratigraphic 
relations of the inclosed deposits. 

It is generally conceded that streams of nearly' equal size, 
flowing with equal drainage gradients, through strata pre- 
senting the same resistance to erosion, will erode valleys 
approximately equal in size. Hence, also, nearly equal val- 
leys (all conditions governing their erosion being about alike) 
may be considered to have been formed in essentially the 
same length of time. J wish to apply this principle in roughly 
determining the age of the valley's in the Ozarks, and shall 
(•ompare the valleys of three streams in Illinois, namely, the 
Hock and Pecatonica rivers and Yellow creek, with four 
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streams in Missouri, namely, the Osage river on the northern 
slope of the Ozark uplift, and the White and James rivers and 
Flat creek on the southeastern slope of the same highland 
region. 

The ancient or Tertiary valley of the Rock river, which is 
still occupied by this stream to the mouth of the Kishwaukee 
river, averages three miles in width and 150 feet in depth. 
The upper trough of the Whit^ river in Missouri averages 
perhaps three to five miles in width and 200 feet in depth. It 
will thus be seen that they are approximately e([ual in size ; 
the amount of strata excavated by the White river is some- 
what greater than by Rock river, but at the same time the 
drainage area of the former above the point of comparison is 
greater than of the latter. I am not so well acquainted with 
the valley of the Osage, but know its upper trough to be sim- 
ilar in size to the Tertiary vallej^ of Rock river. 

The Tertiary or preglacial valley of the Pecatonica river in 
northwestern Illinois — a stream comparable in size to the 
James river in southwestern Missouri — is from one to two 
miles wide and averages 150 feet in depth. The upper trough 
of the James river varies from a half mile to one mile in 
width, with an average depth of 200 feet. The Pecatonica 
valley is thus somewhat larger than the upper valley of the 
James; but the former is excavated in softer strata than the 
latter, and apparently required about the same length of time 
for the performance of the work of erosion. 

Again, the preglacial valley of Yellow creek in northwest- 
4^rn Illinois — a stream comparable in size to Flat creek in 
southwestern Missouri — is 3,000 feet in width and 150 feet in 
depth. The upper gorge or valley of Flat creek varies from 
one- fourth to three-fourths of a mile in width, and averages 
200 feet in depth. So they, likewise, are approximately 
equal in size. 

Other valleys in northwestern Illinois and southwestern 
Wisconsin could be compared with valleys in the Ozark 
region with a like result. It is evident that as the valleys in 
the former region are about equal in size to the upper gorges 
or valleys in the Ozark region, when all the conditions of 
areas of drainage basins, drainage gradient, and rock strata 
are similar, they required about the same length of time for 
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their cvcnvaHon. Now, the i)eriod of *rosion of the ancient 
valleys in northwestern lllinoiti is limited, l>eing subsequent 
to the period of fretaceous baseleveling and previous to the 
glaciation of the region. In short, it corresponds to the Ter- 
tiary era, and I have referred to the valleys then eroded a»? 
Tertiary valleys. Similarly in the Ozark region the erosion 
of the iip|>er troughs of the streams tirst began when the.Tura- 
fretaceou!- peneplain was uplifted, and continued to the close 
of the Tertiary era. These troughs are the Tertiary valleys of 
southern Missouri, while the nearly imperceptible basins on 
the [teneplain are the Cretaeeous valleys of the same region. 

til'.VTEKSARY VaI.LEVS. 

The l'leisio<'ene gorge of the Rock river below the mouth of 
the Kishwaukee in Illinois tirst came into existence on the re- 
treat of the tirst ii-e-sheet that had overrun what is now Il- 
linois, and it has been in process of formation, at varying 
rates, ever since. But it was practically completed previous 
to the de]iosition of the loess of the Mississippi valley. It 
averages, in the jxirlions which are strictly post-Tertiarv in 
age. about a <|uarter of a mile in width and 75 to 130 feet in 
depth. The lower gorge or present valley of the White river 
is a fourth to a half of a mile in width, and averages in Mis- 
souri HKi feet in depth. The cross-section of one is thus seen 
ti> W approximately njual ti) the other. Similar Pleistocene 
roi'k gorges of the Pecatonica river are an eighth of a mile 
wide :ind liO feet deep. The lower trou^rh of the James river 
near i;alena averages a sixth of a mile in width and tiO feet 
ill depth. I'leistiK-ene gorges in the Yellow creek valley are 
about -llH* feet wide and W feet deep. The lower trough in 
the Flat creek valley averages tt*W fet-t wide and 60 feet deep. 
It is thus sei'H that the cross- set- lion of the lower troughs or 
inmieiliatc valleys of the Ozark streams is greater than of the 
rieist.H'ciie valleys in niirthwestern Illinois, but the ditferenee 
is nut very gn>:it in aniount. 

It must W rememlMTed, hi.wev.-r. that the gorges of Illinois 
extend through only a conipanitively small portion of a 
stream'- eiiur>e. whiU' th^-^'' "f Missouri extend throughout 
the -■ntin- teugth ..f th.- -tre.-.iu. Hut -in.-r the I'teislorrH.- 
vntlcys. iillh.'Ugh .|uil>' narrow a-^ ei>m]>.ir<-d with U»e TwlHtry 
v:i!!.-v- i.f th.' -.tni ■ r.\.;i.vi. ;ir,> from thr.-. " 
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wide as the present streams, the greater portion of the period 
of erosion is known to have been occupied by the stream in 
widening its valley b}^ meandering and undermining its walls, 
which take place not more than a few times more rapidly in 
a short than in a long gorge. My observations show that the 
cross-section of a* gorge does not depend so much on its length 
as it does on the depth and on the nature of the rock. A 
comparison of short valleys and ravines, having nearly equal 
drainage areas, of Pleistocene age in northwestern Illinois, and 
of the age of the lower troughs in southern Missouri, shows 
that the hitter are not many times larger than the former. In 
short, from an examination of all the phenomena in both re- 
gions, I feel safe in asserting that the lower troughs or present 
immediate valleys of the streams in the Ozark region have 
not recjuired more than two or possibly three times as long for 
their excavation as the Pleistocene gorges and ravines of 
northwestern Illinois. 

The earliest known glaciation of Illinois, although many 
times older than the last or that which formed the great mo- 
raine systems, was still perhaps nearer the middle than the 
beginning of the Quaternary era; and, as the erosion of the 
rock -gorges of Illinois has occupied perhaps three-fourths of 
the time since that first glaciation, its length is probably not 
over half that of the Quaternary era. Therefore the period 
of erosion of the lower troughs of the Ozark region, if only 
two or three times as long, would correspond approximately 
to the whole of this era. This reasoning is far from conclusive, 
but, as I hope to show, there is other and even stronger evi- 
dence that the channeling of these valleys began near the be- 
ginning of Quaternary time. 

MKANDERIN(i ( 'oURSES OF THE StKEAMS. 

The cause of the exceeding crookedness of the Ozark valleys 
has been much discussed during the past few years, two chief 
hypotheses being advanced. One attributes the interminable 
windings of the streams to the effect on them of systems of 
joint planes developed in the Ozarks. While some of the 
minor crooks of the valleys may be due to this cause, I can 
find nothing but contradictory evidence in the application of 
this theory to the larger valleys. Slight antidinals are locally 

the Ozarks, but the streams maintain their 
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<'Oiiri>es irroKpective of their existence. The theory which 
seeiUH most in aoeorcUnce with the known facts iit that which 
iittrihutef the crooks to the former meandering of the streams 
on 11 lowland plain. I huve observed that the valleys endeavor 
to follow the loweet portions of the ancient Cretaceous valleys 
or hiidins, which, as we have seen, supplied fhe conditions for 
the development of a most perfect system of meanders. The 
old Tertiary valleys iire not nearly so crooked as are the 
strenms at the present day. In general, the windings of the 
Cretaceous streams, as revealed by the Tertiary valleys, were 
of greiiler magnitude thnn at any subsequent period, and were 
in proportion to the size of the stream. It is assumed that, 
following the post-Cretaceous elevation of the Osarks — the 
most i»rofound elevntory movement which has ever atfected 
ihcni, — the streams trenched their valleys in the positions 
which they hnd formerly occupied on the |>CDeplain. After 
culling 111 the new Tertiiiry baselevei they spent a long period 
in undermining the valley walls, until they had formed a new 
lint much more cin-umscrilH-d Hood-plain, about which they 
meniuii'R'd somewhat like the streams of the present day. 

Ak indieated by the lower troughs of the valleys, this late 
IVrtiary system of meanders was less in magnitude than the 
previous Cretaceous system. This may have been due either 
to tile more limited area of the flood-plain or to a diminished 
supply of water. ])rolial)ly in part to both these conditions. 
\Vf have now reached the second step in the production of the 
<-rooks in the present rivers, for the lower or Quaternary 
valley winds nbnut wilhin the very crooked Tertiary valley. 
Tile post-Tertiary elevatitm itp|H-ars to have been sufficiently 
rapid til cause |he str^'anis to cut the new valleys exactly or 
nearly under Iheir old courses. In the pnigress of time the 
slrenms hitd agidn cut Ut ihcir new haselevel, and have since 
widened llieir valleys sulticiently lo allow the formation of a 
new system of meanders, which, however, is very imperfect as 
eiunpiircd with (lie previims ones. The Streams are flowing 
frum side to »iil<- of the valley, lir-t iniderminine one bluH' 
and then llu- other, furming high morn) preelpIeM on tbe 
nuter -idf of tilt' curves and a com{utratiTol^a 
ihe inner side. It i> « system " * 

liiuilid an urea to give ii free play, i 
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removed it would probably be comparable in eize to that of 
the Tertiary era, but not of the Cretaceous. This is the third 
and InHt Pt«p in the formation of the present courses of the 
streams, which, as mapped, may be considered to be the com- 
plex result of three distinct systems of meanders separated 
by wide intervals of time. 

CoMl'AKATlVE StRAIGUTNESS OF THE MISSOURI VaiJ.E¥. 

The Missouri river flows across the northern edge of the 
Oitark uplift, but ditf'ers from other rivers of the region by 
being eomparatively straight, although above the region of 
the uplift it hHs a broad valley and meanders on a flood- 
plain. The immediate valley of the river, from near Boone- 
ville onward, varies from one to two miles in width, and is 
trenched below the floor of another valley several times as 
large. At Jelferson City the lower gorge is perhaps about 100 
feel deep, and the rim of the upper gorge or trough lies a 
i^hort distance south of the city and is about 200 feet iibove 
the river. 

In explanation of the comparative straightness of the 
Missouri valley two principal hypotheses may be examined. 
The first is that it is due to a straightening of the river by 
the ice-sheet which once covered northern Missouri and 
advanced to the Missouri valley, yet apparently did not ex- 
tend beyond it in this region ; but the valley was in existence 
previous to the glaciation of its northern side, as its relation 
to the drift shows, and was just as straight in preglacial times 
ns now. The other hypothesis is, I believe, the one most. 
Hci-ordant with the facts. The Missouri river did |not exist 
in any form comparable to its present size until after the 
elevation of the vast ("retaceous beds of the Northwest. 
Hence, while the tortuous valleys of the other streams in the 
Ozark region are largely due to a meandering on a Cretaceous 
flood-plain, the Missouri river did not then exist; and sub- 
Ke(|liently in Tertiary time, when it first began to flow.Jt took 
the straightest course across the edge of the Ozark uplift. 
The Lafatette Fokmation. 

SiiTTiPTOHK WTltors oTi thp gpoingy of southern Missouri have 
mentioned Thi> cxialein'c of a loi-ul drift in the valleys, which 
i>^ doubtletis in large part the fame deposit that I propose to 
dencribi-* tu* tbf probahle i'i|iiiviili-iit of the Lafayette forma. 
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tion. It first attracted my attention in the valley of the 
James river, where I found tliat the terraces or **benches" are 
covered with a mixture of river gravel, broken chert, day, and 
sand, which, when a fresh exposure is found, is seen to be 
roughly stratified. An examination of all the valleys in the 
region shows that tiiis particular deposit is confined to the 
top and slopes of the terraces. In some places, notably at the 
town of Galena, it consists of large quantities of moderately 
coarse subangular gravel imbedded in a red cla3\ The thick- 
ness reaches as much as 10 or 12 feet, and its base where ex- 
posed is seen to rest on smooth and waterworn surfaces of 
the solid dolomite rock. In other places its materials are 
finer and it fre(|uentl3' consists of a bed of fine sand or loam 
nearly free from pebbles. I have picked from the sides of 
gullies ((uite large masses of transparent quartz crystals that 
have been formed in the loam since its deposition. The color 
of the clays and sands which make up the bod}'' of this de- 
posit is prevailingly deep red, locally varying to orange. It 
ditfers from all the other deposits of the region, — from the re- 
sidual clays and chert gravels on the ridges, by its being a 
river gravel, its bright red color, and slight but distinctly flu- 
vial stratification : from the present river deposits, by its 
color, fin(»r texture (indicating h^ss powerful currents), and its 
elevated position: and from the Columbia clays by the pres- 
ence of much gravel, absence of fossils, and red color. 

The position of this deposit indicates that, previous to the 
cutting of the lower canons or i)re8ent gorges, it lined the 
broad, nearly level bottoms of the Tertiary valleys. In short, 
it is th(» deposit which constituted the fiood-plains of the 
streams just previous to the early (Quaternary uplifting of the 
region. As that uplift of the Ozarks appears to have been 
contemporaneous with the post-Lafayette period of elevation 
and rapid erosion immediately succeeding the Lafayette period 
of deposition, it becom(»s evident that our ancient river de- 
posit must have been laid down during some part of the La- 
fayette period. The nature of the deposit indicates rather 
enfeebled erosion, and the ancient river was struggling with a 
mass of clay and sand, the acciinnilation of which was prob- 
ably oceasionetl by a slight subsidence <d* the region, in con- 
junction with the Lafayi^tte submergence in the Mississippi 
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cnibaynient. Lithologically, the deposit under discussion 
hears a stronji^ resenibhinee to portions of the Lafayette for- 
mation where it was ht id down in valleyt^ near the coast line 
of the sea in which the main body of the deposit was being 
formed; and, so far as I have been able to learn, the terrace 
deposits of the James and upj)er White river valleys run down 
the sides of the latter valley until they connect with the un- 
doubted Lafayette deposits of the emba^Muent region. 

Assuming our correlation to be correct, we find that, during 
the period of submergence of the lower Mississippi region and 
deposition of the Lafayette formation, the erosion of the 
Ozarks was in a period of quiescence. The streams meander- 
ed in broad flood-plains, their power of excavation was at a 
minimum, and they were slowly building up a red loamy de- 
posit, which, as it took place in the Ozarks, could not help 
but have large quantities of gravel incorporated with it, and 
which mav be considered as the Ozark tvpe of the Lafavette 
formation. 

Perhaps the bright red color of the deposits of that period 
indicates a somewhat warmer climate in the Ozarks than at 
prcstMit. 

Post-Lafayette Elevation. 

It is a well known fact that the Lafayette period was 
terminated by an elevation of the continental, plateau, at 
least in the vicinity of the former areas of deposition; and, 
from the existence of deep submarine continuations of the 
present river valleys, the elevation appears to have been of 
continental extent, and to iiave terminated the Tertiary era 
and initiated the (Quaternary. The Ozark plateau partici- 
pated in this great epeirogenic movement. The lower canons 
or ])rrscnt valleys of the streams are a record of this eleva- 
tion, and tliev also show that to a certain extent the elevation 
has been permanent. It may have originally been greater 
tbaii now, and during the Columbia ejmch was undoubtedly 
less than now; but the altitude t)f the Ozarks relative to that 
of the lands north, east, and south of them, is now greater 
than it was previous to the post-Lafayette elevation. That is, 
in addition to the grand epeirogenic movement, there was 
also i\ slight orcfgenic movement, such as has frequently 
aflt^cted the O/.arks. 
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During the long period of erosion which ensued as the 
result of^the elevation, the streams, whose activity was thus 
greatly nenewed, excavated their new valleys to substantially 
their present dimensions before the occurrence of the next 
episode recorded in the Ozark plateau. This excavation 
meant the removal of, first, the Lafayette deposits in the 
streamjbed ; next, the cutting of the underlying solid rock 
to near baselevel ; and then a widening of the valley, by the 
undermining of its walls, to several times the width of the 
present streams in the case of the larger valleys, and to many 
times their width in the minor valle^^s. This period was un- 
doubtedly^^long, and meanwhile the first glacial stage or epoch 
had come and gone, leaving the Kansan drift sheet over the 
region north and east of the Ozarks. The first interglacial 
epoch, indicated in the region northward by a long period of 
subaerial erosion on the previously ice-covered areas, I have 
been unable to separate from the preceding epochs in those 
portions of the Ozarks that I have studied. The Kansan 
glaciation was probably attended by increased precipitation 
in this region and great erosion, but its effects have been 
obliterated during subsequent epochs. 

The Columbia Formation. « 

The beds of loess which are found in great thickness along 
the Missouri valley within the state of Missouri and far to the 
northwest up that stream, and which also spread out in thin 
sheets over the lower upland countr^'^ near by, do not continue 
into the Ozark region with any large development. Even in 
the border portions of the uplift the higher upland ridges are 
free from loess, although no higher than many loess-covered 
ridges to the north. But along such streams as the Osage and 
Gasconade rivers, the loess, or rather a loamy deposit resem- 
bling loess, extends to a great distance within the Ozark re- 
gion. It is at first a pretty definitely marked deposit, and 
forms low terraces, occasionally narrow sec(»nd bottoms, and 
even spreads out over the lower ridges of the valleys. As the 
headwaters of the streams are approached, it becomes less dis- 
tinct, although still occasionally forming low and imperfect 
terraces; and finally, at an (»Ievation (\\ceeding 1.000 feet 
above the sea. this (h^posit is jjjenerally not present in any 
Identifiable form. Crossing the watershed and descending on 
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the south slope of the uplift, we find a precisely similar de- 
posit beginning to appear at intervals along the banks of the 
streams, growing more and more distinct from the 1,000-foot 
level down, forming low terraces, and finally, as I have been 
informed, connecting with the undoubted Columbia deposits 
along the borders of the Mississippi embayment region. 

This deposit is invariably a reddish brown, light-brown, or 
sometimes butf-colored, sandy clay, nearly free from pebbles 
except in its lower portion. Fossils occur scattered through 
the deposit, mostly terrestrial species, generally land snails. 
It is usually semi-massive, although occasionally well strati- 
fied. It occurs on the sides of the lower troughs or present 
stream valleys as remnants of a formation which once com- 
pletely filled the valleys to the level of the present uppermost 
deposits, but which has been almost completely removed. Al- 
though falling far short of the Lafayette level, this Columbia 
level is much above the present highest flood-plain deposits. 
This formation was of fluvial origin, when the streams ran at 
a much higher level than they ever succeed in reaching at the 
present time. The streams, however had already cut their val- 
leys to nearly their present depth, so that their Columbia 
high level was produced either by excessive rainfall or by a 
subsidence of the land with the consequent general raising of 
the water level. The former hypothesis is disposed of by the 
nature of the deposits, which contain few pebbles and indicate 
deposition in sluggish currents. Hence it was a raising of 
the water level consequent on a subsidence of the entire Ozark 
plateau, which caused a flooding of the streams by great 
diminution of the drainage gradient, and resulted in the de- 
position of the Columbia clays in the valleys of the region. 
The color and texture of the deposit indicate either a small 
amount of vegetation, insufficient to form a black soil, or a 
rather rapid gathering of the material from the subsoil clay 
of the ridges by increasing precipitation of rain or snow. 
Probably both these conditions were present together, and 
were caused by the proximity to a vast ice sheet on the north, 
the lowau glacial stage or epoch being then at its climax. 

The synchronism of these clays with the Columbia deposits 
of the lower Mississippi and Missouri region seems reason- 
ably certain, for not only is there apparent continuity between 
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thiMii. Itin wluTi'ver tin- eitrfdce criision mid wiiuill giillifs are 
studied it is found tf> be wimilar in nmount to that on l>nth 
the (,'olunibia Jonms of the South, und the Mie^iseippi and 
Misrtdiiri loesB deposit:! of the Nortli. Moreover, the ^iiboi- 
dence of tlie Ozark^, whitrii their phenomena elearly indicate. 
WHS iindoiibtedlr L-ontfniporaneouH with that of all the sur- 
rouiiiiiiig regions, and they were merely a portion of the 
grfiit tract which partieipated in the epeirogenic movement 
of depression eharaetediting the Cnliimbin epoch, Thesmonnt 
of this (iepression below the present level ()f the eountrj was 
viiriable in the O/arks. Although perhaps only a few hun- 
dred feet in the southern part, it was undoubtedly -100 to 600 
feet throughout the central portion, and perhaps 1,000 feet 
or more at the noflheafitern corner of the uplift. 

In approaching St. I.ouin from the west on the St. L. A 
S. F. railroad, the loess or ('olun)bia loam ii" first observed on 
the upland ridges in the vicinity of ('uba, at an elevation 
slightly exceeding l.OOO feet above the sea. Thence to the- 
Mississi]ipi river this loam is found to overspread the surface, 
excej)ting where, us on steep hillsides, it has been removed by 
erosion : and it increases in thiciiness as lower levels are 
reached, and especiiilly along the streams, until it connects, 
after having passed over the Meramec highlands, with the 
Tindoubled Mississippi loess at St. Louis. This same bed of 
clay or loam rests on the eastern slope of the Ozark plateau 
south from this line, but terminates, us I am informed, at 
progressively lower levels until it conneuts with the undoubted 
murine Columbia deposits of the embayment region. The 
great depression and partial subnu-rgenee of the Ozark area 
here indicated is amply sultiirjent to account for the per- 
manently Hooded but sluggish condition of the streams in the 
valleys of the central and western portions of the plateau. 
PowT-t'oLVMitiA Klevatiok. 

Since the Columbia epoch the valleys of the Ozark region 
have been gradually assuming their present aspect. First, 
there was an elevation to approximately the present altitude. 
Tlie region undruiljtedly iiiirticipale<l (o ii cerliilti extent in 
the minor movements of ueigbboriog regions later in the 
GIncial period; but lb««t Wl)V«iaenU wore comparatively 
slight and lo<d little uiri^MM|||^MWWU of the streams. 
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As farther luirtli, the strearas have done but little more work 
since the (Columbia epoch than to clear out their ancient 
channels (which they have not yet quite accomplished), and 
to begin an attack on the solid rock in i)iace8, though they 
have as yet made comparatively little impression on it. 

The present altitude of the Ozark region is, I believe, 
rather above, than below the normal level. Many of the 
streams abound in rapids, and even some low falls occur that 
show the streams to be still at work cutting down the bottoms 
of their beds. In dry weather some small streams disappear 
entirely and flow below the surface in some cases through 
crevices and caves in the bed rock of the valley. It is also to 
be noted that many of the springs flowing from caves have, 
within a com])aratively recent time, cut rapidly to a lower 
level, and emerge at other places than formerly. Of course, 
it is the habit of springs to change their place of emergence,, 
but the recent change in the Ozarks is of such a nature as to 
indicate, I believe, a slight elevation of the region. All the 
larger caves are Tertiary in age, and are generally (juite dry. 
At a lower level, and much less in size, occur the Quarternar}' 
caves. Still bm-er, and generally well tilled by the streams 
llovving in them, are the caves which now are in the process 
of formation. 

ChROXOLCXtY IXDICATEl) BY THE OZAKK VaLLEYS. 

Studies of the changes, and of the time recjuired for each,, 
in the drift-covered regions, have given a ])robable mean for 
post-( -olumbia time of 50,000 years. Those who have studied 
the question from phenomena occurring in the coastal plain 
region want a longer time; but in the Ozarks this time seems 
sufficiently long, and even more than is necessary, to account 
for the work which has been d(me. In the drift regions^of 
the upper Mississippi valley, the time above given is the mean 
of all estimates made by the writer; and I shall consider it as 
the most probable approximate length of p(»st-Columbia time. 

It is somewhat difficult to compare the amount of erosion^n 
the Ozark valleys since the Lafayette period with that since 
the Columbia epoch; but, making due allowance for a ditl'er- 
ence in hardness of material excavated, and also for a proba- 
bly greater erosive power before than since the Columbia 
epoch, due partly to difference in gradient, climate and 'a 
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]ong!^r time nf increased precipitation during th? KanSHii than 
during the lowan and lat-er glacial stugeR, I should say that 
the ratio of post -Lafayette or Quaternary time to post-Co- 
lumbia time, ns recorded in the Ozarks, is iipproximately as 6 
tfi 1. In other wordp, about 300,000 years may have eltipsfd 
*ince the Quaternary valleys of the Ossark region began to be 
excavated. A comparison of the size of the Quaternary troughs 
of the region with various valleys and parts of valleys in the 
drift-covered area, whose age has been ealculuted from various 
phenumetia connected with them, also brings a probable mean 
of 300,000 years for the age of the Quaternary valleys of Mis- 
eouri and Arkansas. 

The most reliable estimates of the length of the Quaternary 
«ra give it 200,000 years as a minimum and 300,000 years as a 
maximum. The amount of material removed from the upper 
troughs or Tertiary valleys of the Ozarks, being on an average 
twelve times as great as from the Quaternary valleys, would 
require, under similar condition of erosion, from 2,400,000 to 
3,600,000, or, in rtmnd numbers, somewhere between two and 
four millions of years. This agrees well with estimnteB of the 
length of the Tertiary era derived from studies of the changes 
of its nnlluscan faunas, whereby the probability of the cor- 
rectness of the figures is contirmed. 

Any estimates which might be made of the length of time 
occupied in forming the Jura-Cretaceous peneplain over what 
is now the Ozark plnt«au or mountain region would, owing to 
a want of knowledge of some of the factors, be of no value 
whatever, and I will not attempt it. The erosion doubtless 
amounted to a removal of at least 100 feet, or perhaps several 
hundreds of feet of strata, mostly sandstone and shale, with 
* little limestone, from the entire Ozark region. 

CoSCLL'BIOS. 

We have now endeavored to trace the changes in the topog- 
raphy of the Ozark region, and the history of the erosion of 
its valleys. We have found no new formation, no earth move- 
ment separate in time and quality from those which have 

art'eeted all the eastern portion of \\\<- continent. The O/arkc^ 
participated in the movementw of elevation and subsidence of 
the ciitigiioufi ureas. The best uiHrkMtejjpfha nr iwriods of 
^•rcifiim iiri' iis well defined hi^re as elfM ' ' " 
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pal forniations of the epochs of partial or complete submer- 
gence in contiguous areas are represented at their proper 
horizons throughout the Ozarks, although in a much less 
developed condition. 

The geological history of the Ozark plateau, since the Jura 
period, may be summarized as follows : 

1. First seen in the Cretaceous period as a low marshy plain, 
with river systems similar in extent as now, — the Jura-Creta- 
ceous peneplain. 

2. Undergoing an elevation of some hundreds of feet, re- 
sulting in the excavation of deep broad valleys throughout 
the border portions of what had become the Ozark plateau, — 
Tertiary valleys. 

.S. Probable slight subsidence, resulting in accumulation of 
a red loamy and gravelly flood-plain deposit in the valleys, — 
the Lafayette formation. 

4. A well marked, and to a certain extent permanent, uplift 
-of the region, resulting in the formation of a new set of val- 
leys in the bottom of the older ones, — Quaternary valleys. 

5. Temporary and comparatively rapid, but yet consider- 
able, depression of the area, resulting in the deposition of a 
loam in the valleys, — the Columbia formation. 

6. Re-elevation to approximately the present level, with re- 
excavation of valleys which had become partially filled by 
loam, — the present valleys. 




A STUDY OF THE BELVIDERE BEDS. 

By F. W. Craoin. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The name Belvidere w^as once employed in the writer's man- 
uscript as a designation for the Comanche Cretaceous shales 
of the Belvidere district of southern Kansas, but was with- 
held from publication. These shales were finally named the 
Klotra shales in volume 5 of Colorado College Studies. The 
name Kiowa was considered preferable to that of Belvidere 
because in Kayser-Lake's Text-book of Comparative Geology, 
now in use in many leading American institutions, the term 
Belvedere beds is given (page 365) for certain Tertiary sands 
-and gravels of Austria. The proposed name Belvidere dif- 
fered in spelling by one letter only, and in pronunciation 

roely enough t^) distinguish it in ordinary conversation 
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from the established (»ne. Belvedere: and it was feared that 
it might be too near the older name. Hut if it be considered 
that two terms really, even if slightly, different in spelling 
and applying to deposits widely separated in locality and ge- 
ological age are in no danger of confusion — a view that seems 
not unreasonable — then the writer would suggest that the 
name Belvidere be retained, not in the synonymous term 
'•Belvidere shales," recently substituted for Kiowa shales bv 
Prof. Hill in an article in the American Journal of Science.* 
but in the term Jivlrhier*- hi^h^ used in the Plains section of 
the same article, and including the Cheyenne sandstone and 
the Kiowa shales, together with No. 5 of the Belvidere section, 
a terra ne that the writer formerly included with the Kiowa 
shales and that Prof. Hill's recent article makes first apart of 
the Kiowa shales {vfdt ft iufra) and then a part of the Chey- 
enne sandstone, and which is here recognized as a formation 
separate from either of these, though related to both, and 
called the ihiinifinm shtll-htiK 

Prof. Hill is n<»t very consistent in his use of the name Bel- 
videre in the article referred to. He first uses the term Bel- 
videre shales in his Black Hills section! as an exact synonym 
of Kiowa shales as the latter term was originally defined, or in 
other words so as to include the Champion shell-bed (his No. 
4 ) : then defines Bt^lvidrre shales* Si> as to t\rr!mJe the Cham- 
pion shell-btnl: and <»n the same j>agewith the definition, caps 
this combination by using the term Belvidere bed s§ to include 
the Kiow.M shales and the Chevenne sandstone; and finally he 
gives j a list of fossils which, he slates, the writer has reported 
from the "Belvidere shales." antl here again he includes the 
Champion shell-beds in these shales, as his listing of the 
Chamj>ion fossils. Asfrmo m'n lu'dihn'itn's, Mariiarifa netrbt^r- 
i\»//, etc.. shows. Thus four expressions of views, within the 
limits of one article, present three conflicting stratigraphic 
meanings ft>r *-Belvidere." — two meanings for "Belvidere 
shales" and one for "Belvidere l>eils." Of the two meanings 



♦Outlying Areas of the Comanche Series in Kansas. Oklahoma and 
New MexiciK R. T. Hill: loc. cit., Septeml>er, 18$r>. 
^I>x\ cit.. page 308. 
^Loc. cit., page 211. 
^In his Ptains aectioiu 
Loc. cit., pages fly^r' 
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for '^Belvidere shales/' one, twice signified by use, makes that 
term an exact synonym of Kiowa shales as first proposed. 
The other, a definition proposed but contradicted by use in 
the same article, makes a few feet of sediments that appear 
below the main body of the Kiowa shales in one part of their 
area the excuse for coining a new term, whose meaning is so 
little and locally different from that of the prior term, Kiowa 
shales, as to be virtually a synonym of it. 

If a geological subdivision must be given a confessedly new 
name whenever one chooses to pare it off or add to it a little, 
or has doubt about the original disposal of some small frac- 
tion of it, *'con fusion worse confounded" will increasingly re- 
sult and finally reign supreme in the science of stratigraphic 

geology. 

Prof. Hill did not think it necessary to find a new name for 

the Fredericksburg division when he removed the Glen Rose 
beds from it; and it is therefore hardly needful to find a new 
name for the Kiowa shales whether the little Champion bed, 
originally included as a basal and local fraction of the latter, 
be left in them or removed from them. These two instances 
merely illustrate the fact that in the majority of cases it is 
impossible to so define a newly proposed terrane that the defi- 
nition shall not be liable to future reasonable, modification. 

If the name Belvidere be considered as retired b}' the unfor- 
tunate double and synonymous use of it above cited, or una- 
vailable because too nearly like the name of the Austrian 
Helvedere beds, the designation Walker heth^ referring to 
Walker's draw, a well known branch of the Medicine Lodge 
river south of Belvidere, on which exposures of all of the sub- 
<livisions of this group are seen, may be used as the collective 
name for the Cheyenne, Champion and Kiowa. But owing to 
the prominent part that the vicinity of Belvidere has played in 
the history of our knowledge of the Comanche rocks of Kansas, 
It seems fitting (and on other grounds it has been shown not 
unreasonable) to retain the name Belvidere in some one of the 
fraternity of s*tratigraphic senses in which Prof. Hill has used 
It. For the present, therefore, the term Belvidere beds seems 
l)referable to that of Walker beds as the collective designation 
for the Cheyenne sandstone, the ('hanipion shell-bed and the 
Kiowa shales. 
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Begidee the forms listed in lh\9 article ue belonging to the- 
faunu of the Kiowa shales, the ftiiina of the Belvidere beds in- 
cludes the following fourteen foweils not known in the Belvi- 
dere district higher than the Champion shell-bed: 



Atiroetpnia nidlformh Cragin. 
Holectypuv plniiatuK Roemer. 
Serpiita ekampioni Crag. 
Osirert roaniikensiit CraR. 
GrypbtFti piMieri Morton, vur 

hilli CraR. 
Lima nemilavis Crag. 
Pinna conunichetnia Crag. 
Limojni* tiiiiimbricnto Crag. 

Altogether there are 78 forms in the km 
Belvidere heds, I.S of which are VertebratH and 65 Invert*- 
briita. Of these, all of the Vertebratji and 22 species (one- 
third) of the Invertebrata are peculiar to the Belvidere beds, 
or at least have been reported from only these and niore or 
less closely related sediments oceiirring north of the Ouacbitu 
mountain-system in Kansas. Oklahoma and New Mexico. The 
Invertebrata thus peculiar have, with one exception, been de- 
scribed by the writer, t 



Antarte pikentin Hill. 
Varflinm bisolai-i» Crag. 
Honutmya ulla Eoem. 
Maiyaritn uea-beiTyi Crag. 
Tiirrilella xtriatim-granuiata 

Roem,, var. mnrnochi Whil 
TiirriMla {Lithotrochu»i cf. hui 

hildlii Von B. 

fauna of tl 



s follows : 
fardiiim bisolaria. 
Tapes belvidereimiB. 



AntriKania iiidi/oriiii!'. 
Serein incognita. 
Serpitla cbampioHi. 
Pliittlulu neHegcfHS. 
Avieiilii belviderensix. 
Limopsis Htibimbrivala. 
Nnmiln fafkeriua. 
Re montlia fen-inn I . 
Cardita lielriderensia. 
Viinliam kansaiieiisv. 
Cntiliam'^ ■miidgei. 

The more important subdivisions of the Belvidere beds, as 
seen on the Medicine Lodge River valley in the Belvidere dis- 
trict and typically developed in what may be called the Elk- 
Otter tract, which extends^ from the heads of South Elk creek 
near the BarU'r-t'oraanche eounly line ti> ilic Otter ( 'ivck 
region in Kiowa eounty, art- given in the following 



LeptoHolen otterenaii. 
Mnvtra itiitiqua. 
Margarita marcouana. 
Ulargarita ii^wbeiTyi. 
Xeritoma nuiremiana. 
Lilhotrochua ct.hv.mbo!dtii Von B. 
I'miikom i>ropitiqua. 
Anehiira kiowana. 
Peternia medicine nuia. 
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Elk-Ottek Section of the 
Belvidcre Beds: 
III. Kiowa shaleR. 

\. Tucumcari shales (or zoue of Ornpkixti trwumrarit.t 
.t. FullinKloD ahalea (or zone of Gryphrea roemeri.) 

h. Blue Cut shales (or zone of typical nnd abundaot 

G. roeiiuri.) 
II. BiHck Hill shale (or Wafer-shale zone.) 
II. ChampiuD shell-bed (or zone of Oryphiva hUli.\ 
I. C'hpyenne sandstone. 
■2. Elk Creek beds. 

ti. SlokeB Bandstone. 
(F. Lanphier beds (or Carbopyrile zone.) 
1. Corral sandstone. 
These giibdivisinni^ may be conveniently discussed in the 
(irder in which they are grouped, beginning with the lower. 
THE CHEYEKyE SANDSTONE. 
The (:/iei/fiiiie satn/x/otie is a white to yellowish-gray sand- 
stone, oTten gaily colored with variations of red and purple in 
cerlttin horizons, nitich cross-bedded, locally but not coarsely 
conglomeratic, and aguin very fine (almost floury) in certain 
eastern exposures. It is very porous and its locally phenom- 
enal display of colors, while perhaps in part due, us suggested 
by the writer in 1885, to chemieul reactions following the 
infiltratioTi of mineral-charged waters from superjacent form- 
ations, seems to be largely attributable to oxidations and 
reactions of substances native to the sandstone itself. At 
certain localities where the overlying sediments have been 
Neocene sands and the invading waters siliceous, infiltration 
has converted lenses of the Cheyenne sandstone into light 
bluish-gray quartzyte. One of these lenses, now broken down 
into blocks, covers the sides of a conical hill on the Havard 
slope of the Havard-South Elk creek divide. To see a 
reported "blow-out", this hill was visited by the writer in 
the winter of 1884-'5, and described in No. 3 of the Bulletin 
of the Washburn College Lnborntory of Xatiirot Hixforij, 
where the earliest notice of the Cheyenne sandstone appeared. 
A second lenn of this sort is found near South Elk creek not 
iiiit from the former. This is partly undermined and 
broken into blocks, but a considerable part of the ledge is 
0tHl ill "itu. The quartzyte is not all perfect. It contains 
less soft spots, consisting of unmetamorphosed or 
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partially nietaiiiorphofieil forriigiiiotm SHndsKtiie, giving "« " 
glimpsp of a stage in the conversion of the eandstone into 
(jimrtzyte. Some parts of this ledge are traversed with seanisof 
I'hHlcedony. 

The springs issuing from the Cheyenne sandstone are nsii. 
ally of more or lesa distinetly mineral character. Iron, siil- 
phtirie aeid, gypsum, epsom saltn and alum are some of the 
Kiibstanees which they coniiuonly hold in solution. In fome 
instances, as in the Blue spring on the now deserted Lanpiiier 
eluini, the mineral matter imparts to the water a peculiiir 
bluish-white turbidity. A less strongly mineralized spring in 
the i»ox-c«non head of Cameron draw, a ravine on the farm of 
Mr. Thomas (.'ameron, near Belvidere. is probably similar to 
the KUie spring in mineral character. A (jualitative analysis 
made by Prof. G. H. Failyer, head of the chemical department 
(if the Kansas State Agricultural College, shows that the 
water of the Cameron spring contains epsom salts, ttlum and 
gypsum. That this spring was formerly used by the Indiana. 
is indicat«d by the now rapidly vanishing hieroglyphics 
which the latter have carved in the soft Corral sandstone of 
the adjacent canon-wall.» A spring on North Elk creek, 
which was visited a few years since by Mr. William A. 
Sherrill and the writer and was known to the settlers as 
Poisim spring, issues from the sandstone in a trickling cur- 
rent so heavily laden with white tlocculent precipitate as to 
have the consistency of eorn-nieal gruel. The mineral matter 
of the Poison spring, as iridicated by the peculiar and astrin- 
gent taste, is probably in large part alum and epsom salts. 

Nodules nf the yellow phosphate of iron were discovered in 
the Cheyenne sandstone by Prof. Failyer as one of the results 
of a rei-onuHissance i>f the Barher-Clark county region, which 
he made in company with the writer last summer. This dis- 
covery makes it seem possible that traces of phosphornus maj 
be found in the waters of some of the springs in thia eand- 

•Thal the Cameron spring was w 
aborigint's nf the well-oaiii''<l Mcdi 
merely aa an aceeseiblp and-slii-Hfrru fuiiiju 
cateil by Iho fact that the norlli suli- of this 
from bold Hi>rinRB of the NcoLriii- uravols, 
one of which. Spring (.Tepk, enlers ■■-- '--■"- 
the mouth of Caau-roD draw, and 
with thickets of timber and ' 
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III one of the fine, white, floury-appeuring expoaiireB of the 
Cheyenne sandstone, east i>f the Stokes hill*, and nearly on the 
Barber-ComHnche county line, the writer once excavated u 
fossil tree-trunk, badly preserved, but showing Boine of the 
knots and broken-off hraaches. It was forty-five feet long, 
with stump and top missing, and apparently signified a tree 
of at least twiite that hight. Its exeurrent habit indicated 
that it belonged to one of the conifers or their allies, but 
its microscopic structure was not examined. 

Fossil wood is common at certain localities in this sand- 

The writer obtained tlie first foliage ( Gtyptoatruhun ijrucK- 
lhii'1.1.') ill aitii in the Cheyenne sandstone in the fall of 1893, 
not more than half a mile from the Belvidero railway 
station; but although he had then known for several years 
of the discovery of a so-called leaf-bed in either the Carbo- 
pyrite or the Wafer-shale zone of the Belvidere beds by coal 
prospectors, he postponed lookittg up the locality of the 
supposed dicotyledons. The announcement of Prof. Hill's 
discovery has therefore come to the writer with a coiifirma- 
t<iry as well af scientific interest. 

The Cheyenne sandstone has not been positively identified 
west of Comanche county, but a remnant of grayish-white 
and ferruginous saijdstone that should perhaps be referred to 
it, outcrops in the western edge of Little Basin in the western 
part of ("lark county, beneath black lower Cretaceous shale. 

In his notice of the discovery of a dicotyledonous flora in 
the Cheyenne sandstone, in the June number of the American 
Journal of Science (jiage 473). Prof. Hill attributes to the 
writer the opinion that the Cheyenne is the equivalent of the 

*Thie prominent elevation, so consfiicuoue from pointa far to the 
north, east, south and some westerly directioDs, and which terminates 
a spur of the diside between Medicine Lodge river aud Mule creek, 
separating branches of North Elk creek from Gant'e eailon and 
Walker's draw, has no other name than " the Black hill," a deeiena- 
liMi ... I 'if hill at Hell's Half Acre, to the hill south of 

.\ul . . 'iversation the writer haa found the hill easily 

r"'"^i .■ . f the surrounding region when referred to under 

Ihi- ii,u,n ,,i ill, i,,i 1, , .-I- nearest resideot. a Mr, Stokes, who lived near 
the eaati;ni t.«.i ,.f ji f<,r several years. The name Stoken hill is there- 
(we proposed f.ir il. It is in the southeastern corner ot Kiowa county, 
yvrely north 'if tli,. ( \,iQttnche county line, and about half u mile west 
cfttu Barber immn liae. The natural coral ie near the northeastern 
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Trinity spmlstime. us if the writer were the original and only 
advocnte of Kin-h ii view: and in the article in the September 
number of the same journal he seems to have difHculty (page 
220) in understanding how the writer could have made puch 
an error as to think of the Cheyenne us being related to the 
Trinity sands, or the Kiowa shales as l>eing related to the 
Fredericksburg. Here Prof. Hill fails to give himself due 
credit. 

In Bulletin Xo. » of the Washburn College I.^boralory of 
Naturnl History (jtublished in February, 18S9), the writer 
gave u preliniiniiry description of the Belviderc section, 
including as part of the same the Belvidere bedf. Which he 
there indicated were related to the Comanche series, without 
attempting to correlate them more precisely. On page 115 of 
vohuwe 2 of the 1H88 Heport of the Arkansas Geological Survey, 
Prof, Hill referred to that section and alluded to Ko, 6 of it _ 
as representing the Fredericksburg division : and it was there 
that he was the first to anrfounce that Xo. 6 (the Cheyenne 
sandstone) of that section probably represented the Trinity 
beds. 

In later articles the writer followed Prof. Hill in this 
opinion that the Cheyenne should lie referred to the Trinity 
beds, a view that neither the latter nor the former ever pub- 
licly retracted until after the study of the flora of the 
{'heyennc sandstone by Mr. Kn<iwlton.* Bui for two or 
three years |iast the writer had considered this view at) 
increasingly doubtful and had l>een inclined to correlate the 
Cheyenne sandstone with the Paluxy, the terrane immediately 
underlying tlie Fredericksburg. 

It need not he a matter of surprise if the Paluxy sandx 
should yet yield dicotyledonous remains, since the existence 
of dicotyleilons in Paluxy time cannot be doubted. Prof. 
Fontaine has descrilx-d a considerable dicotyledonous flora 
which flourished i>n the .Atlantic seaboard in an epoch that 
seems to have lit^n liiter than earliest Potomac, or than the 
related early t!li-n Rose, and which may have been nearly syn- 
chronous with til.' Piiluxy. 

^m7i 1*>1 fiirain, indiwuwinii the Bjn.Js «I,iL-l. ii^ |.la«-.! \<e\»v thv 
Glen Ro«' and ealle.1 the Trinitj* aanda, Pn.t, Hilt wrotr. ■■ In southern 
KuDwi!) tilt' Chryenne modBlunps bav* bw) B_|«B pCTl y MCribed to Hiia 
up" l)y CraBin." (Bnl. Geol. Soc. / 
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Not the discovery of a dieotyledonous? flora in the Chey- 
enne sandstone, but the discovery that this flora, so far as at 
present known, is of Dakota affinities, indicates that the(.*hey- 
enne sediments probably belong to an epoch later than the 

Paluxy. 

But when the Paluxy flora shall become well known, if it 
prove that it contains no dicotyledons, it must be borne in 
mind that the absence of the latter may be due to difference* 
of physico-geographic conditions. While early C'retaceous 
climates were doubtless milder and more uniform than those 
of recent times, there must have been a (feffree of suchdimatal 
dirt'erentiation as now obtains. The Jielvidere .ve«, as we may 
call that portion of the older Cretaceous ocean north of the 
Ouachita mountain-system, was more or less cut oil' from the 
great Tcxi-Cordilleran ocean that stretched from the southern 
shore of Ouachita land across Texas, Mexico and a large part 
of the Cordilleran region of South America. It was, there- 
fore, perhaps not traversed by warm currents from that ocean. 
And while, in Cheyenne times, the warm temperate flora of the 
coming Dakota had already assumed its main features under 
the developmental influences of the moderate winter and sum- 
mer seasons that had long prevailed on the great Xebrask-nn 
confiHcnf of northern Kansas, Nebraska, etc., that flora may 
have been etfectively cut olf by the Belvidere sea from the 
flora of Ouachita land, and Ouachita land itself, under the 
climatic influences of warm currents from the tropical region 
of the Texi-Cordilleran ocean, may have been occupied by a 
strictly tropical flora that included no dicotyledons. 

Dilferences of physico-geographic conditions w^ould, on 
general grounds, appear less probable than dilferences of time 
as the cause of the absence of remains of dicotyledons from 
the Paluxy sands and their presence in the Cheyenne; but it 
should be noted that a physico-geographic explanation is a^ 
least possible. It seems on the whole, however, probable that 
dicotyledons will yet be found in the Paluxy; and if they be, 
they will no doubt indicate whether the Cheyenne is approxi- 
mately synchronous with or later than the Paluxy, the 
chances being that they will show it to be later, and belonging 
therefore to a division n()t earlier than the Fredericksburg. 
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From its position, immediately underlying the Champion 
bed, a terra ne charged with an essentially Fredericksburg 
fauna, it seems, on the other hand, impossible to assign the 
Cheyenne sandstone to a period later than the Fredericksburg. 

THE CORRAL SANDSTONE. 

The ('(trraf snn(Lsfo)te is so named from having a consider- 
able portion of its thickness exposed in the walls of the 
** Natural corral/' The latter is a short box canon on the 
Lanphier claim in the southeastern corner of Kiowa county, 
and has been known under this name by the settlers of this 
and adjoining counties for many years. It is about thirtj' 
feet deep and not only has vertical lateral walls but is also 
abruptly closed by an equally precipitous head-wall. It has 
at various times been used as an enclosure for holding stock: 
and at the time of the writer's most recent visit to it (in 
August last) the posts of a fence that had closed the lower 
end of it were still standing. 

The thickness of the Corral sandstone is ordinarily thirty 
to fifty feet. The lower portion of it is white, but the upper 
is often beautifully variegated with various bright reds 
mingled with yellow, [)urple and brown, as at and near the 
HelTs Half Acre and on the heads of certain south branches 
of South Elk creek. 

The '* Chimney rock" and the row of six small pillars 
wliich the writer has called (for lack of any other name) the 
('hei/e/HH- Ifrttfhers, a short distance down the ravine from 
HelTs Half Acre, have been carved out of the lower part of 
this sandstone by erosion. The main part of the once much 
more prominent Osage rock (formerly called by some the 
(Mieyenne nn'k), wliich marks the Cheyenne-Osage battle of 
the latter part of the sixties, is of this sandstone. 

The summit of the Corral sandstone is frequently somewhat 
more indurated tlian the rest and tends to form a platform at 
the base of the softer Lanphier exposures. 

THE ELK CREEK BEDS. 

The portion of the Cheyenne sandstone situated above the 
( orral zone may be named tlie EU Crtek- heds, from Elk creek, 
t»n the heads of which it is finelv displaved. These beds are 
f«»r the most part shalv a> well as arenaceous and verv varia- 
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ble. They comprise the sediments from which Prof. Hill has 

recently reported remains of dicotyledonous leaves, referred 

by Mr. Knowlton to the following Dakota types: 

Rhua uddeni Lesquereux. Sassafras sp. nov. 

Stercvlia svoicii Lx. Olyptostrobus gntcillimus Lx. 

Sassafras mudgei Lx. Sequoia sp. 
Sassafras rretaceum Newberry. 

They are separable into two fairly distinct and constant 
horizons, the Lanphier beds and the 8tokes sandstone. 

THE LANPHIER BEDS. 

These beds, frequently observed but not treated of hitherto 
by the writer, have recently been described by Prof. Hill, be- 
ing No. 2 of his Black Hills and Blue Cut sections. Thej' are 
named from a draw that runs through the Lanphier claim and 
that may be called the Lanp/iter draw. The latter rises in a 
basin-like hollow at the foot of Stokes hill, but a short dis- 
tance south of the Natural corral. Around this hollow the 
Lanphier beds are well exposed. They are still well developed 
where they disappear beneath the South Elk-Havard divide, 
and in the vicinity of the Blue cut, and again on many of the 
branches of the upper part of Big Mule creek. 

They comprise some ten or fifteen feet of incoherent, more 
or less shaly sands, sometimes passing into shales, often heav- 
ily charged with carbonaceous matter, pyrites of iron and 
selenite crystals, and including numerous fragments of lignite. 
They are finely ex])osed at the head of one of the south-side 
brandies of South Klk creek, near the Barber-C'omanche 
county line; and Tlere and on some of the branches of Big 
Mule cn^'k. (^specially Indian creek among the latter, they are 
charged with peculiar lumps of half lignitized and half pyrit- 
ized wood, which may conveniently be called carhopiin't(\ and 
fantastic concretions of iron-sandstone and limonite, in which 
th<* limonite is |)seudomori)hic after pyrite. These are of end- 
less shapes. Some look like jug-handles or tubercular crook- 
neck sfpuishcs. Some that attain a diameter of several inches 
arc »<phrroi<lal and other shaped aggregations of cubical and 
modi tied crystals of limonite after pyrite. 

THE STOKES SANDSToyE, 
TIm* Ijinpliier beds pass gradually upward into the simi- 
larly Icjif-bearing Stokes sandstone^ a few feet in thickness 
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(Xo. 3 or I'mr. Hill's lllaok Hills section). Thi« c.nsists of 
more t-nnstiiiitl^- iireiinceoiis and con solid n ted Betliiiients. It is 
namt^ from one of the loenlities of its oiiterop, the lieiul of 
whiit may be t;allcd Sfoi-^H ilrnir, whieli proeeeds from the foot 
of StokeH Hill near and south of Laiiphier draw. At one of 
the most int<'resting of the Cheyenne sandstone localities on 
South Klk creek, when- also thi- Lanpliier heds present one of 
their laost remarkable phases, tlie sandstone of the Stokes ho- 
rizon, like that of part of the Corral horizon at the same lo- 
eality, is brilliantly colored, scarlet and other shades of red. 
THE VHAMFIOS SHKU.IiKV. 

Cajiping the Cheyenne sandstone at Belvidere, it* upjwr 
surface coustitiiting a somewhat uneven floor beneath the 
Wafer-shale, by whose ready recession it is sometimes de- 
nuded, forming local platforms at the foot of the hitter's ont- 
erop, is a thin stratum of gray shell-eonglonierate in which 
the prevailing fossil is the little Uryiih'iu hllll of the north 
Texas Fredcrieksbiirg. This is the f'iiamiiini) n/iell-linl, so 
named from the fact that it has nowhere j'ielded so great u 
variely of fossils as along the branches of what luay be called 
the f.'liiiiH/iiiiii ilriiir. The latter is a hitherto unnamedarroyo 
of the Medicine Lodge river, that crosses the A. T. * S. F. 
railwiiy at Belvidere a few hkIs west of the depot and a short 
distiini'c below a honse built and formerly occupied by Mr. H. 
B. Champion, to whom the writer is indebted for accoramoda- 
tion on some of his earlier excursions to this interesting dis- 
trict. 

In the Belvidere district pro|»or the Champion shell-bed is 
remarkiibly persistent, though commonly lees than a foot and 
rarely more than a foot and a half in thieknees. Sometimes 
the lied consists almost wholly of shells cemented into rock by 
means of arenaceous limestone and calcite, again of a matrix 
of sand and clay mingled in varying proportion, containing 
few or many fossils and more or less impregnat«d with iron- 
oxide and carbonate and sulphate of lime. 

(ienerally the fossils of the Cbampion shell-bed are fairly 
well preserved, lint wlicrr (he impregnallon with iron iind 
gypsum is excessive they are sornvtimes i^o decomposed ns lo 
be scarcely reoogniKnhlf. Id smm looftlltie)) th» Qrypkma hilit 
is the only fossil touadj! 1 
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ciinisulernhlf mimlier of invertebrate forms, chiefly niolluscan, 
the fauna of the <'haiiii>icm lihell-bed being reiiiarkubly large 
for II strntiini so limited in vertical and Re<igra|>hic extent. 
ThiiK far the Champion sheli-bed ha« not yielded the remains 
of any Vertcbrata, but the forme of Invertebrata known from 
it already number thirty-uix, or more than half of the entire 



inber known from the lowe 
fHK south of the Arkanflan rivei 

PAl-HA OF THK CH: 

**Ailruaifuia ludifiirmin Cragin. 

*Hole<:tgi)iig iilaiiiituit Roemer. 

lA'ei-ei'jr ineiMjiiita Crag. 
'^Svrimhi ckatnpiiiiii C'ra^- 

■\*Mi-en »uhovnt» Shum. 

*(Mren nMiiiokrnaiii Craj;. 

*(li(iptuFti liilli Crag. 

^Ej-ogyra le.ranii Roriii. 



fretacemis sediti 



nts of Kai 



t.4i,. 



« ap. 



-AnUivU i»kemi>^ Hill. 
Wftrdiiim kinmaxeUxix Meek. 
'*Caiilium Imolaris Crag' 
iTopen Mrideivjmh Crag. 
fCyprinieria iejiinu Roem., vnr, 

kiotnn„< CraK- 
fPlialadomyn saucli-siibir Roem. 
*Honivinya nit a Roem. 
■fifai-gnritn miircoiiaiin Crag. 

( luudgti? Mk.) 
'"Margarita neirlmi-yi Cmg. 
'TiinHtHltt xi'riathiiijiimiilata 

Roem.. var. manioclii White. 
"TiiiTitelld tLUhotivchiiKi ct. 

hiiinlxytdti Wm a. 
fTylostoiiia lnuiidu Shum. 
*Naiiva? r'amilofeiiniii Hill. 
iAiichura kioirana Crag, 
tSr/iliM'nlinchiaiieriirifiiiii'VoBB. 
iSjilifnoitisciix Mri<Inviiii:i 

CraK* 
initrked with the danger ari'. and 



^Ptieatahi inciiugriia? Cimrail. 
'LiiiKi sfuiilo'rix-CraK. 
+ \''ila iiFcidfiitaliK C'<m. 
^Arifiila belriilnrciinix C'raK- 
filodiola riiiieeiiti'ifV-Faitf Until 

*l'iiiiiii ri>iiiiinclieiiHii Cratt- 

+C'(H'H//(ca rffeiknn Crng. 
** Limopsis sHbhitbrieiitii CriiK. 

^Tiii/oaiaeiiioryi Con. 

tRemoiifiiaferriaiii Crajt. 

^Caiilitii Iflrlilereiiiiiii Crag. 

Of these 36 fo 

the 14 marked with single or double uHteriwk are not at pres- 
ent known to extend from the Champion shell-bed up into the 
Kiowa shalec The ritimber common to the Cliampionandlhe 
Kiowa is, however, likely lo be increased by further explom- 
tione more than the numlier not thus common. Of llie forms 
that are not known to range higher than the Champion, the 
six marked with the doul>le amerisk are not known outside of 
the Belvidere district, 1>eiug strietly peculiar to the Champion 
•hell-bed so far as yet learned. The eifrht marked with a 

.■.i AmnioniUn lieh^iileifi id 1890. (Bui. W. C. L. N. H, 
iiiplea illuetrated in fiRures 3, 4 ami .'i of \i\a 

- of lUl- .XMhBIL'AH QeOLOCIIBT. 
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single asterisk have not hitherto been seen in the Belvidere 
' district except in the Champion shell-bed; they occur in the 
North Texas region as follows : 

liolectypus planatus was recorded from the Kiowa shales in 
prefatory remarks of the writer's article on **Vertebrata from 
the Neocomian of Kansas."* It is a Fredericksburg fossil, 
being barely known from the Bosque division also, and occur- 
ring rarely in the Washita and Denison divisions, the com- 
mon Ilolecti/pus of the latter being //. cnstt'lloi Cotteau.f 

Ostrea roanokensis is most common in the Denison division, 
but occurs also in the Fredericksburg division (in the Coman- 
che Peak limestone) of Tarrant county, Texas. 

Typical Gryphwn hilli is an abundant characteristic fossil 
in the Comanche Peak limestone and in the Walnut beds of 
Tarrant and Williamson counties, Texas. 

Lima scmilo'vis was described from specimens obtained in 
the Denton marls. Soon after it was published, the writer col- 
lected it in the Comanche Peak limestone also. 

Pinna comancheana, in the typical area, is usually if not al- 
wa^'s a Fredericksburg fossil. It is common in the lower part 
of the Comanche Peak limestone of Williamson and Tarrant 
counties, Texas. In the Tucumcari district of New Mexico it 
occurs with Cardita belviderennis in a terrane that probably be- 
longs to the Kiowa shales. 

Astarte pikensis is a species of the Bosque division. 

Homomiia alta is listed as a fossil of the Glen Rose beds by 
Prof . Ilill in his paper on "Outlying Areas of the Comanche 
Series, etc." 

Of the horizon of TurriteUa v>n/r/?0(7// in Texas, Dr. White 
gives no record more precise than '^Cretaceous.'' 

Of the 22 forms common to the (champion shell-beds and 
the Kiowa shales, 7 are not known south of the Ouachita 
Paleozoic area, 1 is unknown as to species, and 14 occur in 
the North Texas region as follows : 

Belonging to the Bosque division : Xafica co.ssatoten,sis. 

♦This article was first published in a separate edition without plates. 
May 12, 1891, and was republished in volume 5 of Colorado College 
Studies, with the plates, April 5, 1895. 

tThe writer having recently examined a large collection of south- 
western specimens of Holectypus submitted to him by his friend, Mr. 
Robert W. Goodell, does not now consider H. ch(tr!foiu' specifically 
distinct from H. casiilioi. 
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Common in the upper (Natica pedernalis, Cyprhm texana 
and C\ roemeri) beds of the Bosque and in (especially the lower 
and middle parts of) the Fredericksburg: Exogyra texana* 

Known only in the Fredericksburg: Nereis mcognita,\ Vola 
occidentalism Tylostoma tumida and the typical variety of 
Sphenodiscus belviderensis. 

Not recorded from the North Texas area: Plicatula incon- 
griia,^ 

Almost exclusively a Fredericksburg form, but ranging up 
into the basal (Duck Creek) part of the Washita: Schtoen- 
bachia peruviana. 

Common to the Bosque?, Fredericksburg and WaHhita: 
Modiola stone wallensis (=concentrice-costellataf). 

Common to the Bosque?, Fredericksburg, Washita and l)en- 
ison : Ostrea subovata. 

Common to the Fredericksburg and Washita?: Trigonia 
emoryi. 

Probably common to the Fredericksburg, Washita and l)en- 
ison : CucuUoia recedens^ Cyprimeria texana, var. kiowana and 
Pholadomya sancti-saboi. 

The fact that Gryphaea hilli is strictly confined to the lower 
and middle Fredericksburg, occurring at Weatherford as low 
as certain sandy marls which there constitute the base of the 
Walnut beds and ranging through these beds a considerable 
distance up into the Comanche Peak limestone proper, indi- 
cates that the Champion shell-bed should be referred to the 
Fredericksburg division and perhaps to a horizon not higher 
than the middle of that division, a conclusion that is quite 
consistent with the other data above given, including the 
mingling which this shell-bed presents of some fossils belong- 
ing to divisions respectively higher and lower than the Fred- 
ericksburg. 

THE KIOWA SHALES. 

The Kioira shales^ or Comanche shales of the Belvidere beds 
above the Champion shell-bed, are black, blue and gray argil- 



*S('e also remarks on this species under Kiowa shales. 

+Tbo writer has collected this fossil in the Walnut bed at Gabriel 
Mills. Williamson county, Texas. 

:;:Kecorde(l in Messrs. Durable and Cummins- Kent section as occur- 
v'wvr iu a terrane below the main Fort Worth {Epianter elegans) zone of 
the "Washita" division ( the Kent zone). 
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laceous shales with beds of arenaceous shale, sandstone and 
shell-conglomerate as secondary features. They have a raaxi- 
niuin thickness of at least 125 feet on the Medicine Lodge 
river in Kiowa county, and of 150 feet on Bluff creek in Clark 
county. 

They have not been observed bv the writer west of the w^all 
that separates Little Basin from Big Basin in the western 
part of Clark county, where occurs a remnant, much reduced 
in thickness by erosion and well exposed onlj'^ in the Little 
Basin side of that wall. In the walls of Big Basin generally, 
the Loup Fork Tertiary rests directly upon the Big Basin 
sandstone, or with only local, well nigh vanished remnants of 
the Belvidere beds between it and the latter. On the lower 
part of Crooked creek, in Meade county, the Kiowa shales are 
lacking, fresh-water Neocene sediments there resting upon a 
somewhat degraded surface of the Kiger. It is possible that 
a remnant of these shales may be found a little west of Big 
Basin, on upper-middle drainage of Big Sandy creek, only the 
head of one western branch of which has been seen by the 
writer. 

Tht'v occur at Mount Tucumcari, New Mexico; at Kent and 
many other localities in Texas, including probably the vicin- 
ity of Tascosa in the '^Panhandle;" in the Choctaw Nation, 
and in Oklahoma : the Oklahoma and Panhandle occurrences 
being small remnants. 

The following list excludes a number of erroneous identifi- 
cations reported in earlier writings and some merely manu- 
script names, but includes all of the forms that the writer now 
recognizes as belonging to the 

FAUNA OF THE KIOWA SHALES. 

I nrertvlu'dtd. — 51 Species. 

Endliastcr up. (Frajjnients: fido ("ardita hclrhicn'itsis Crng. 

Clark per Stanton.) Caniinni htusaseiiHe Meek. 

ycrcis imuHjinla Craitrin. Cardinhi * muiUjei Crag. 

Polyzoan: ^cn. ot hj). iml, Pnttovavtiiuin te.t'unum Con. 

LiiHjnhf Hp. R<ni(1m'ri<t sccarffonnis QWa^. 

Oslrvii frunklini Coqiiand, Tifjufi bclridcreusfs Crag. 

(.hind qn(nlrnj}licat<( Shuniard. < 'i/priim'rid tr.vdtia Roeai., var. ///- 

Osfrro stihordfd Shuni. <Krmtd Crag. 

(it'ffjtluvd jH'fclnii Morton, var. Trlliint / sp. 

locmi'ii MaiTou. J.cpfnsith'n oftcrcniiis Crag. 
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:na 



(irifi^htva [ntvhei-i var. tacumcarii Ph(thtflt)mifn snucti salnv Rihmu. 



Marcou. 

Ej-ogyra tcrana Roemer. 

Auomia sp. 

Plicattfla incoiHji'ua ? Connul. 

PlicatnUt senesrenff Crag. 

Per ten inv(fns/ncutis ? Crag. 

Vitta ( Xeithea) occidental is Con. 

Aricala bclridercnsh Crag. 

Aricula Icrcretti Crag. 

I m tec nun us coniancheonitH Crag. 

Modiola concentricc-coHtellata ? R. 

Lithiiphnfjiis sp. nov. (Fide Stan- 
ton.) 

( 'nvnllivo rcccdeuH Crag. 

Sncido ctitherimt Crag. 

Lrttd sp. (F'ide Stanton.) 

Ynlditi tnicrfHfftnto Meek. 

Trifjimt'a ewonji Con. 

Rf'nmndifi fprrisHi Crag. 



Mactra untiqna C'rag. 
Cftrbnla cniHsicttHtata Crag. 
Dcntidinni sp. 
Mavgaritii marconnna Cragin. 

imndgcana ? Mk.) 
Trochnn tcrannn Room. 
Ncritomn marconana Crag. 
Turritclla neriatim {/ran ututa 

Roem., var. konHitHcnniH Mook. 
7'nrritcll(i (McHotifi) vcntrirointn 

CVag. 
Vanikoro fn'opinqnn Oag. 
Tylontoma tninida Bhuin. 
Natica f conwdotennis Hill. 
Anchura kioxvnna Crag. 
pete rn in nicdicincnHin Crag. 
Sctd<H' idtfirh in jH'rn viand Von H. 
SjthenodiM-nH ttplriderennin f Vag. 



Ijinnni Sp. <Like L. (H'cidfnfn/is 

I>'idy: fidp WiIliston.> 
LnniiKi .* t/nin*/npfnterafi.H Crag. 
flfflnHlns rlnrkcnsis (Vag. 
i 'tthfiht^ t>rotritii C<>pe. 
Mi'Sftf/ntt / nftrnspf.-i Crag. 
frtfHftft/nstts ftrrtntns CV>pe. 
f'm/tnffhtfttfs ff.f'ctidt'ns Cope, 



Vcrfchrntn. — 13 SjM'fi<*H. 

Telfcmt. (Wrt^'hra likf that of 
Poiihcnn: Mf* WiIli«ton.) 

PIcnioHfinniH tnndgci Crag. 

i'itfiotioHnurnn «p. m»v. (Fi/lf^ Wil- 
liflton.) 

Ple>tiftf'helifn ttelriderenni^ C'rag. 

Turtlf. .sizf of Protoste/jn. fFirV 
Williflton.) 

Hffftfpna n nts / .<*p . ( F i^lf» W i 1 1 i**t/^m . ) 

The Invf-rteKrata fommon to the Kiowa i^halfs and to thf- 
ronian«'h«' of that portion of TexaiJi anrl Arkan;*a^« in whi<*h 
rh»- <li\ i--i<>n-« proposed for thi?< ^erip'^* havf b*^f^n worked out 
and iw" <"^\i"f*\ii\\v apph>able may. a-a to their nofurrfrra- in 

rhar M-pir-al rra^r. h" analv/ed an follows: 

Th" L^'MHH f':„'ifhisff^,' i«« moHf abundant in the Frederir-k'*- 
hwv'j: 'livi-ii(.n. Inir i-« !i*»t verv ijnf*onimon in rh?^ rhoctaw and 

« 

<rr;iv-«.!i rfrrain->j «.r th<' f)eni?*on. 

o^-f,-'',, /,',! „k-i i.ti. in the Texa?a- Arkan«JH?' rptn«>n. f*hiel1y 
;*'>•' iu!< i:i rh»- H'»<ijii«- divi-«ion. but ranges at Iea?«t aj« hijii^h w^ 
fh.- ' :.,/-';i V ,inM--«toiu-. Fravin<7 <?ivf^n m o^r^^ar deal of ^rudy 
r.. •(i^ ^\,t-.'\K'< ;ij it prp^fiit-i it.'^eir in Texas and Kansas, and 
hav i;ij- •••..'itly i-.w'wa mined the rjU^'-^tion of rhe idenriry of the 
'in •• -Miio-ionM-rate buildinj? 0:*t,'t*fi soeoninion in the Blue ( ut 
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and Tueumcari zones of the Kiowa shales, giving particular 
attention to the characters of beaks, cartilage-pit and adduc- 
tor scar, the writer is compelled to differ from Mr. Stanton 
when he says that ''this [the Kiowa shales] species is proba- 
bly a new form," finding no constant nor nearly constant dif- 
ferences from Ostrea fvanklini, 

Ostrea qnadruplicata, which has been found in the upper 
part of the Kiowa shales of Clark county and in the Mentor 
beds of Saline and Ellsworth* counties, Kansas, has not been 
reported lower than the upper part of the Washita within the 
typical area here considered. It has been recorded as occur- 
ring in a limestone (the Kent bed) a few feet above one con- 
taining (iriiphtva tucnmcarii and Schloenbachia leonensis and 
underlying the zone of E pi aster eleyans and llolaster simplex 
(Fort Worth zone) in the eastern part of El Paso county, 
Texas, by Messrs. Durable and Cummins in their interesting 
Kent section, published in the American Geologist of Novem- 
ber, 1898. 

Ostrea sHl)ocata occurs in most of the terranes of the Fred- 
ericksburg, Washita, and Denison divisions, being found at 
IjBast as low as the summit of the Bosque and as high as the 
Choctaw limestone. 

Gryphaa roem('ri is abundant in the Kiamitia and ranges 
up into the Duck Creek. 

Gryphaa tucnmcarii is recorded by Prof. Hill as occurring 
on the *"plains of the Kiamitia,'' but the horizon of its oc- 
currence there is not given. By Messrs. Dumble and Cum- 
mins it is recorded as occurring below the Kent bed (vide 
ut infra ) at Kent, Texas, associated with Schloenbachia pe- 
ruviana and *S'. tconensis, a little above the lowest occurrence 
of the latter. 

Exoyyra texana, in the typical area, is chiefly a Fredericks- 
burg form. It is also common there in the upper Glen Rose 
beds of the Bosque division, but it does not occur in the 
Washita division within that area so far ns known. Nor has 

♦For his knowledge of the occurrence of this fossil in Ellsworth county 
the writer is indebted to specimens in the museum of the State Univer- 
sity of Kansas, collected by the late Judpe E. P. West. These specimens 
were labeled as having come from the base of the Dakota on Alum creek: 
but as the Mentor terrane was then supiM)8ed to constitute the base of 
the Dakota, there can be scarcely a doubt as to the si)ecimen8 having 
been found in the Mentor beds. 
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it been recorded from rocks of that division anywhere save 
(? below the zone of Kpiaster elegans) in a single remote 
southwestern locality, the western part of El Paso county, 
Texas. 

Plicatula iucoHifi'va has no record in the typical area. It 
has been recorded by Messrs. Dumble and Cummins at Kent 
from an Onfrea f/uadntplicata zone (the Kent bed) below the 
horizon of Tlohister simplex and Epiaster elcfftuis and above 
the Gryphipa tucumcaril limestone. 

Perfen inconspicnnx, Mr. Stanton records from the Kiowa 
shnles a Pecten which he says is **a small smooth form like 
one that occurs in the Paw Paw beds of Denison." This is 
probably Pecten ineoii,sptcfttfs, the only known species that an- 
swers to Mr. Stanton's description of the Kiowa form. After 
the description of this species was published the writer ob- 
tained a number of specimens indicating that this Pecten^ 
though always very small, attains dimensions considerably 
larger than those that were given for it. The largest of these 
specimens has a hight of over thirteen milliriieters. The ears 
are of moderatt^ly large and subequal size, though (|uite differ- 
ent in shape, and are both ornamented with numerous, sub- 
€H|ual, sharply- raised lines on the border by which they spring 
from the body of the valve. 

Vithi nccidenfah'a is the common V<thi of the Federicksburg. 
The name Vohi frederickHhurfjenHis was proposed for this spe- 
cies inadvertently and is here withdrawn. The species was 
correctly referred to (tcrt den talis and to the subgenus 3>/7/i€a 
in the writers earlier papers. 

Ariculc hiverejti is mentioned by Prof. Hill as if it did not 
occur below the Kiamitia. In the writer's original account 
of this species it was recorded from the Kiamitia and from 
the K.rof/in'ff textina bed. or basal Fredericksburg. It is not 
known to occur above the Kiamitia and is one of the forms 
that shows relationship of the Kiamitia ti>tlie Fredericksburg. 

fnoceramns comancheamis is a fossil of the Duck Creek 
limestone, the basal member of the Washita. 

Mitdiola concentrice'Costellata? The shell here indicated is 
the writer's M. stonewallensis. It is common to tiie Fredericks- 
burg and Washita. It has not been recorded from the Deni- 
<=son division, but occurs in the highest, or Denton, terrane of 
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the Washita. Some of the rocks in which it occurs in north- 
western Texas should possibly be referred to the upper por- 
tion of the Bosque division. The description and illustrations 
of the little round-ribbed shell called Jfofh'oia concf'ttfr/ee- 
co.v/e//rf/^/ in Koemer's Kreidehiiihimjen is, on stratigraphic 
grounds, suspected to have been based on small and poorly 
preserved specimens of this species. But only the fact that 
the types of Dr. Koeraer's species came apparently from 
within the stratigraphic range of ^f. sfimetraUenHis would 
ever lead one to suspect this, so widely different is the char- 
acter of the ribs, as illustrated, from the concentric ornament- 
ation of Jfodiohi nfoiietrdUeifsis, 

CKCKfffhd recedcHif is common to the Fredericksburg and 
Denison divisions. The writer has collected it in the Walnut 
and Comanche Peak terranes of the former and in the Choctaw 
terrane of the latter. 

Xnciila caf/trriiifi is reported by Prof. Hill as having been 
'' identified in the Washita division of the North Texas region." 
It would be interesting to know what terrane and locality of 
that division yield it, as it is a fossil common in both the 
Kiowa shales and the Mentor beds. If the terrane that yields 
it in the North Texas region be the Kiamitia, which Prof. 
Hill calls a Washita and Mr. Tatf calls a Fredericksburg 
terrane, its *' Washita" occurrence means simply occurrence 
in a group of sediments intermediate between Fredericksburg 
and Washita, the Kiowa group, which is about equally related 
to the Fredericksburg and to the Washita ; but if it be one of 
the Denison division, it occurs above the true Washita. 

Vohlia microffdnfa in northern Texas, is a Denison division 
fossil, being common in the Pawpaw beds. In central Kansas, 
it is a fossil of the Mentor beds. 

7V/V/r>///(/ eworifi, unlike the Denton marl species, T. clavi- 
(jvra, is probably common to the Fredericksburg and Washita, 
and not improbably to the Denison also. It was observed by 
the writer in limestone of the Walnut zone of the Fredericks- 
burg in 1890.whcn, in com])any with Prof. Hill, he was leav- 
ing Weatherford enroute for Granbury. The species is 
extremely common in some localities in the Walnut clays of 
the Fredericksburg. Twenty-five well preserved specimens of 
it from these clays are before the writes, phieh were his share 
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of a collection made by Prof. O. C. Charlton and himself in 
passing a single hill-slope when approaching Walnut vSprings 
from Iredell. These specimens are of the typical phase shown 
in Conrad's original illustration, having the ribs ornamented 
with low, narrowly compressed tubercles or cross-folds. This 
type of ornamentation is quite different from that displayed 
by the T. clavif/era. In the latter, which occurs abundantly 
and beautifully preserved in the Denton marls of Cooke 
county, Texas, and the Choctaw Nation, the ribs bear short, 
erect, triangularly-stalked, clavate, or tubercular-ended 
spines. No one having well-preserved Trigonias from these 
two terranes before him, could confuse them. There occur, 
however, in the Mentor beds of Saline county, Kansas, 
numerous molds of a Trigonia that the writer has elsewhere 
referred to T. cfacifjera, but which are more or less interme- 
diate, so that it is not improbable that 7\ clarhjera will prove 
to be a variety, though, as typically developed in the Denton 
marls, it would at least be a very strongly marked variety of 
7\ anori/i. The record of 2\ rhirigeva for the Kiowa shales 
is here withdrawn, as the specimens on which it was given 
were poorly preserved and the specific determination was 
based largely on stratigraphic considerations. 

(Uirdhnn k-fmsoaeiise, which Prof. Hill calls a Dakota 
species, stating (loc. cit., page 223). that Mr. Stanton fails 
to find it in the Hill collection from the Kiowa shales, is one 
of the commonest fossils in the shell-limestone of the Blue 
Cut shales and occurs also in the Champion shell-bed, but in 
the latter has been found only in Champion draw and in 
moderate number. It does not occur in the Dakota, but is an 
abundant element of the fauna of the Mentor beds, from 
which came Mr. Meek's types of the species. Poorly pre- 
served specimens, showing the same misleading aspect of the 
ornamentation as is shown in the imperfect types figured by 
Mr. Meek, are not uncommon. 

The Kiowa shales fossil that the writer calls Protorardimn 
tewanuiti, which is probably the same that Mr. Stanton has 
identified from these shales as mnltitttrinfitw., is in reality 
somewhat intermediate in character between these two 
species. It differs widely from equal-sized specimens of 
P. mitlfisfriafttm from the Sierra Blanca mountains of El 
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Paso county, Texas, and from larger specimens of the same 
from the Comanche Peak limestone of central Texas. The 
Texas specimens have the concentric raised lines and striae 
crowded over the entire hight of the valves, while the concen- 
tric striae on the lower part of the valves of the Kiowa shells 
are separated b}^ ribs of considerable breadth. 

Eoudairla securiformis (formerly called Trigonia secnri- 
formisj, of which Bondain'a f/itadranx is a synonym, is a 
species of the ( -omanche Peak limestone. 

The shell that the writer describes elsewhere as Cg prime via 
fej-anH, var. kioirmta, is probably not different from the form 
so abundantly represented by casts in the Comanche Peak 
limestone, agreeing with these and differing from the 
casts of the typical Cgprimeria fexana (which occur in a 
horizon between the Exoggra texana bed of the Fredericks- 
burg and the principal Exoggra texana bed of the Bosque) in 
size and apparently, though perhaps not constantly, in con- 
vexity. It is probable that most of the specimens of Cgpri- 
meria from the upper divisions of the Comanche also belong 
to the variety, kin watt a, 

Fiioladomga sancti-saha' ranges from the Fredericksburg to 
the Denison division. It is the small form, like that of the 
Kiamitia clay of Indian Territory, rather than the large, 
coarsely ornamented one of the Denison beds, that occurs in 
the Kiowa shales. 

The Corhula erassicostata of the Kiowa shales is probably 
the same Corbula that is common in the Denison division, as 
the writer noted under the original description of the species. 
It is one of the most abundant of the fossils of the Pawpaw 
beds. 

Ti'ochus fexanas in Texas is known only from the Barton 
Creek limestone of the Fredericksburg division. 

The originally described variety of THrriteUa seriatim-gran- 
uJata is a small phase that presents one extreme of size in 
this species and is characteristic of the upper Glen Rose beds 
at Fredericksburg. The commonest and, as to size, the cen- 
tral variety of the species, var. kansasensis^ found so pro- 
fusely and in so excellent preservation in the Kiowa shales 
(especially in the lower part of the Blue Cut zone and in the 
Mentor beds) is the same that occurs in the Comanche Peak 
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limestone and in the Washita and Denison divisions in Texas 
and Indian Territory. The large and coarsely ornamented 
extreme of the species, which is the prevailing phase in the 
Champion bed, does not seem to diifer from that which, 
from some unknown horizon of the (probably Comanche) 
Cretaceous, Dr. White has described under the name marnochi, 
and which is also approached by some of the largest specimens 
from the Pawpaw beds. 

Mesalia ventrirolntn has been found in northern Texas, but 
only in "drift." 

Tylostoma tumidn is one of the characteristic and profusely 
abundant fossils of the Comanche Peak limestone. 

Natica? cossatotetisis has hitherto been reported only from 
the Bosque division. 

Schloenhachia peniriaua bears a somewhat closer relation 
to the Fredericksburg division than S, leonensh does to the 
Washita. It is common in the Walnut and Comanche Peak 
t^rranes of the Fredericksburg and ranges up through the Kia- 
mitia into the Duck Creek. 8, leonensh. on the contrary, 
rarely if ever descends into the Kiamitia in the North Texas 
region, the common Schloenltachia of the Kiamitia there being 
the Fredericksburg species, f>, perHviana, 

The specimens of iV;>//e/ior//*cw/* helviderensis from the Kiowa 
shales do not seem to ditfer materially in sutural pattern from 
specimens of that species from the Comanche Peak limestone 
of Texas. 

THE FULLINOTON SHALES. 

Tile FnUiiujtun shalett., named after the great Fullington 
ranch at Belvidere, on which they have most extensive out- 
crops, include the lower and major part of the Kiowa shales. 
They are not sharply separated from the overlying Tucumcari 
shales either lithologically or paleontologically. They include 
that portion of the Kiowa shales in which the Gryphwa is 
Marcou's G. roewcri. 

At Belvidere they are separable into two principal subdi- 
visions, tlie lower of which is 

THE BLACK HILL SHALE. 

This terraue was named and briefly characterized by the 
writer in 1885, in his ''Notes on the Geology of Southern Kan- 
sas.'' The name was derived from the Black hill adjoining 
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Hell's Half Acre on Elk creek in Comanche count3^ The ter-, 
rane consists of a bed of black carbo^iaceous claj>ehaje fifteen 
or twenty feet thick, resting upon tl^e Champion shell-b^cl ap^^ 
characterized by a, peculiar method of disintegrj^tion^ breaking^ 
down under the weather in t(x small, flat and thin^ sharp-edged 
spalls resembling wafejs, a peculiarity that has s^iggested for^ 
this shale the name of Wafcr-ahaJt. . 

The Black Hill shale is for the most imft^bj^r^rei^ of . \yeU- 
preserved fossilp. In places it lias in its. upper part a bed of 
ill-shapen Gnjithaif^ some of the examples of \vhi^)i .evidently, 
are deformed G. rncnierl, whiles some otiiers, possibly should be 
considered as renreseJiting (i.,hiUL toijether with ihtrvti ank- 
ovata ii,nd Ex(nnjrn tvxaim, EJsewheiie its upjieri)ortion yields 
crushed or entire shells and casts of MinUtthi- *fuikV('i{tv'n:H\Cij»^ 
h'Uahi? (Jf. .sfo/if'trti/h'/isia)^ Ta^ns ^'Vr///f:'/j(5;/^.v/^,Vj^ rej^tijjjan 
bones ( J^h'.if'orJn'h/s hrU'/dercusin) thinJi other fos.?ils,-.JMosttOf 
whif^i are abundant auj:} ofteii lipely pres(,'ryvd :inj th^».?i<»m^ 
wna,t hjffher zone that is transitional from thtt Wtifer-shale ta 
the upper subdivision of tlie Fullington shales, viz.: . ,: , 

. ,y iyn: BLUE, CUT SHAI,K.S, .^. ....... 

These are named from "the )i\ui' cut/'. a deep railW[iiy-rut a. 
few miles south-southwest of Helvidere, the same: fro rp^.wfiicli. 
the writer's Hlue Cut section was named. . The Blue .cut, how- 
ever, in the first instance, owes to the color of the^e shftles the>. 
name by which it is known to the railway employees aud in- 
habitants of the Helvidere district. Tliev consist of alterna- 
tions of blue-back and gray argilla<*equs shales with n»inor 
betls of sandy shale, ferruginous sandstone and shell Ui^iestojie. 
In the latter the shells differ from tho>?e of tfee Cliampion 
shell-bed in character of preseryat^ion an^^^n color, the sJieUs 
of the Champion shell-bed being largely calcite and gray in 
color, while those of the Hlu(^ Cut shell-lK^ds (except the gray 
to glossy purple-red Osfrchta and the sometipi^ies blackish 
Xcrifiihv) nearly all (•«)nsist of ferruginous yellow JimC/Stone. 
The transitional Black Hill-Blue Cut horizon, in certain J(X5«1- 
ities, yields the small<*r and generally rarer shells more abuji-, 
dantly than (»ther horizojis. In the thicker shell-beds, a little 
above the hasr of the tcrrane. (' ni>ri im rlo Ivxuna xar. ^'f(ncff.fn/ 
is (•onsj)icuons on ;i<*c(Mmt of its siz«' as wrll as its abundance* 
some of tin* beds having thrir niaj(»r j)orti()n built up of these 
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sh^ls,: whicl) are; however, associated with other species,Hiiiong 
whiftJi two of the most <*onstantly abundant are Canh'um kan- 
aaseane and TurrUtflht sfin'dfiw-ffnnniffifa var. k'ansoneNi<ii<, 

The ooeurrence of the Duck Oreek shell, I hoc or am ut^ co- 
manchedinis^ in these nhaJes is noteworthy. 

All of the vertebrate and nearly all of the invertebrate fos- 
sils listed from the Kiowa shales have been found in the Ful- 
lin^tftV' bt^'^^lfc?, including the up|K^r portion of the Black Hill, 
au^.alh.but espeacially the lower part, of the Hlue Cut shales. 

I^Jbe lower part of these shales presents locally a ''fish-bed'' 
horizon in which occurs Lhiqula. associated with numerous 
small shark's teeth and fragments of teeth and spines, recalling 
tl^e so-fjtilh^l '*lish-bed'' of the Benton in its composition, 

.Fossils generally are neither so abundant nor so W(*ll pre- 
served in the upper, usually lighter-colored portion of the 
Blue Cut shales as in the lower portion. Hut to this rule we 
see exceptions in <htreo fr(inh'lhn\ (Jriiphtm rormcrf and 
Ku'otjyrd. ^Mv///ff, the first of which occurs in solid ledges with 
either of the tw^ latter, or other shells as intruders, and the 
second of which occurs also finely petritted in the soft shale and 
scj^netjjues in such numbers as to cronstitute looso beds, though 
rarely rock-ledges like those of (i.friiiiklhti. SrhUnuilHivhin 
jtcri'*'fUJi((y ('t/jN'/Hwria ktowinui^ and indeed almost any of 
tli,<f foi^bils that are abundant ; in lower horizons of the Blue 
Cut shales, occur occasionally, and in more westerly localities 
evei) coji"Juonly, though rarely well preserved, in the uj)per 
hori/4on.s also. 

THE TUi'VMiWRl SIfALKS. 

,Thq shells of the genus (iryplnvn increase in size as found in 
successively higher liorizons of ithe Belvidere beds from the 
appearance of the genus in the (/hajnpion shell-bed to its dis- 
appearance just below the bjvse jof tlie lea f-b(»a ring litethr 
(I^akot^V): sandstone which surmounts the Kiowa shales in 
the uppx?^. valley of the Medicine Lo^lge river near the post- 
otlice at Reeder. The largest examples are found in the upper 
Kiowa ^hales of the Otter Cive.k district. Some of these seem 
mi)6t nt|4irly related t-^)i •</>•///> //<r</ yficz/u'/'/ ; l)ut others dearlv 
baV^ng to .(>'. (vct/in('(tj'it\ particidarly to that phase of the 
latter that Mr. Jules Marcou has called (*'. dlhxtnfo : while 
otherf stiH represent various intermediate forms between the 
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two. To the zone characterized in part by this variable G. 
tucumcurii^ the name I'ucnmcari shales is here given, after 
Mount Tucumcari, New Mexico, where the zone of Grypho'a 
(ueumcarti waB originally discovered by Mr. Jules Marcou. 

These shales are well developed in the vicinity of Otter 
creek, on Thompson creek, and on heads of several smaller 
branches of the Medicine Lodge river. 

They are chiefly clay-shales, and lighter hued, as a whole^ 
than the Blue Cut shales, which graduate insensibly into 
them. At their summit, they frequentl}^ contain bands and 
concretions of clay-ironstone, in the succession of which, 
premonitory- of the immense aggregations of concretions 
that constitute certain parts of the Reeder sandstone of 
Kiowa and Chirk counties, the Gryphfva^ now in its maximum 
size, is lost sight of, becoming scarcer and more poorly pre- 
served before wholly disappearing. 

CORRELATION, 

An order of horizons, incomplete, but roughly resembling 
that seen in the Elk-Otter tract, is found in the western 
extension of the Belvidere beds: but the differentiation, 
whether lithological or paleontological, is there less clearly 
expressed. To just what extent the various members of the 
Elk-Otter section are present, and where present can be 
recognized, west of the Medicine Lodge River valley, is still to 
be ascertained. 

The relation of the recently described Mentor beds to the 
upper part of the Kiowa shales is evidently close, but a pre- 
cise understanding of it at present seems difficult owing to 
the apparent absence of Griiphwn from Comanche sediments 
north of the Arkansas river. But the writer would here state 
that, in the light thus far obtained, it seems to him that the 
])rcviously supposed relationship of the Mentor to the Deni- 
son is probabl}- more apparent than real and should be largely 
ascribed to similarity of physico-geographic conditions. 

The Blue Cut shales, nnd at least the upper part of the 
Black Hill shale, should evidently be correlated approximately 
with the Kiamitia, as has been done by Mr. Stantoii, the 
Kianiitia being about equally related to the Fredericksburg 
and the Washita. 

The Tucumcari and the Mentor repreBent somewhat later 
tluin Kianiitia sedimentation, 1]M|jriiH 
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than the Fort Worth (Kpiaater eletjans) zone of the Washita. 
Messrs. Dumbie and Cummins' section indicates that the 
Tucumcari zone belongs to a position a little below that of 
the Onfrea quadrvplicata zone which they describe as below 
that of Eptaxter eleyanH and which, to distinguish it from 
the quadruplicata-heKT\\\^ horizons above the Fort Worth 
zone may be called the Kent bed. This Kent bed occupies a 
position near that of the north Texas Duck Creek, and the 
Mentor terrane is perhaps not far, in horizon, from the Kent. 

The paleontological aspect of the mollusk-bearing beds of 
the Tucuracari district, as portrayed by Prof. Hill, is such as 
to show that a portion of those beds must be referred to the 
Kiowa shales. But too little has yet been published as to the 
stratigraphic range of the fossils of the Tucumcari district to 
warrant the conclusion that all of those beds should be so 
referred. The Tucumcari zone of the Kiowa is there finely 
developed. 

Turhinolid fexana^ which Prof. Hill gives as one of the Tu- 
cumcari district fossils "peculiar to and characteristic of the 
Washita division,'" may occur in the Washita, but is certainly 
not confined to it. It is, on the contrary, one of the common 
fossils of the Comanche Peak limestone in the typical North 
Texas region. In the outlying El Paso and Tucumcari dis- 
tricts it very likely occurs in the inter-Fredericksburg- Wash- 
ita group of sediments. 

The evidence taken altogether seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that the Kiowa shales of Kansas, the Kiamitia and Tu- 
cumcari shales of Indian Territory, the limestones 5b and 5c 
of Messrs. Dumbie and Cummins' Kent section, and a portion 
of the mollusk-bearing beds of the Tucumcari district, repre- 
sent a group of sediments intermediate between the Freder- 
icksburg and the Washita divisions, and one which, as the 
meeting ground of the faunas of these two divisions, cannot 
satisfactorily (though it may arbitrarily) br referred to 
either. 

CLASSIFICATION OK COMANCHK TERKANES. 

A brief statement of the classification adopted by the writer 
for the sediments of the Comanche series is added in c(mclu- 
sion, to indicate the basis of the stratigraphic references in this 
urticle. 



v . • 
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The Comanclio series ruiturally resolve!^ ■its^ff'1ntr»''txiiTftn<»s 
and horizons the character and degree of whose different rntf^ii 
vary with the h>cality : hut the grouping of these terrni¥^^1nto 
divisions is arhitrary and only approximately expre^seJs' nnt- 
ural relationships. The so-called divisions are usually eoii- 
iiected by more or less- important intermediate groups Wf 
sediments not properly referable to either. ■ Where such a fvrh- 
neeting group is of considi^rjuWe thickness and wide geographiie 
extent, and is itself sej)arable into minor subdivisions, 'Sirfch 
a grouj) is probably most naturally dispose^d of by consideHng 
it a di^ision. The Kiowa shales, including the Kiamitin ftrid 
the Tucumcari (or, in the Belvidere district of Kahf*as, the 
Black Hill, the Hlue Cut and the Tucumcari) present Hiieifie 
conditions and are therefore considen»d as constituting the 

The Tucumcari terranc is not positively knoWn to Occiir 
south of the Ouachita mountains, but Prof. HilTs recottdof the 
occurrence of (iriit)ho'ii tnvnmcarh' near (Toodland," Indian 
'T<*rritory, suggests the probability that its horizon may be dis- 
tinguishable in the Choctaw Nation. ^ 

The writer believes that the two groups of Shumard, the 
Washita limestone (including the Duck Creek, Fort Worth 
and Denton terranes) and the An'ethui (fop which the gci>- 
gra[)hic name Denison is j>referable, and which includes the 
North Denison, Pawpaw, Choctaw and Grayson) i*epreseht 
divisions as natural as any, and that the sediments of the 
Texas- Arkansas Comanche should be grouped in divisions 'ks 
follows, the oldest unpreoccupied, reasonably brief*, strati- 
graphic names of geographic derivation being in all cases 
given the preference. 

CunHihcfie Series. 
DIVISIONS. TKKKANKS. 

Shoal Creek (of Hilli. Not subdivided. 

(xiayson (of Cra^ini. 
Denison lof Hilli. Choctaw (of Cramnn). 

( Arietina. of Shmnard.i Pawpaw (of Hill). 

North Den i Hon (of Hill). 



*Strati^'raphic teruis. the ^('o^M-ai)hic part of which conBists of XDOre 
than two words, arc consi(l(»rc(l inadinissable. Hence the te^^iJJ^^Wl^r 
sandstonj'. tak(\^ pnu'edence over the (»kler one. Lower CrOflt "**-^*-^- 
sandstone. 
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Washita (of Shumarcl). 

Kioyva (o{ Cragin) 

■ • ■ 



Fredericksburg (of Hill). 



Bosfiuejof Taffj. 



Denton (qf .TW)^ ' 
Fort Worth (of Hill). 
Duck Creek, (of 'HIH). I • 

Tucumcarf (of Cntgin ). 
Kiamitia (ot HUl ). • 

Barton Creek (of Cragin). ( Caprina and 

• Caprotlna, of Shumatd . ) 
Comanc^)e Foak (of Shumard).: 
; Walnut (of Hill). . ( E^^f^gyra, texajia, o\ 
Shumard.) 

. Paluxy (of Taff). . ,|;i . u, ..: , . • 
Glen Rose (of Hill). 

" T^fnity (^'Hii^V' '• "' ' ' "'''' ' 

The B^irtoo //i/te.v/o/je includes the ('ai)rinH .limestbrie and 
"the Caprotiria limestone o^ Dr. Shumard. It is namecl from 
Bartoji creek, on which, near Austin, Texas, it has ifs nnest 
pajeontologicfil expression. Jt is on Raftpn creek tii^t Mr. 
Georffe'stoUey obtained from this limestV)nQ" the collection of 
beautiful calcite fossils that coiistituted the basis of Dr. 
Koemer's (in'al contribution to Texas, pqtleontojogy.* 

I he \> ashita division, as here denned and as used in this 
pa])cr, includes a g^'oup nearly equivalent to tpat whi<fh Dr. 
Shujnard defined as *Hhe ir/ej</<//w linvestone, cljfFering from it 
onlv in excludint''.the, Tucumcari terrant*. Most divisions are 
arbitrary, or only in part natural: and fti:. Shumard* s Wash- 
H(i, with the slight modification lier^ adopted, is as natural as 
any of the divisions of the Comanche series hitherto proposed. 
Dr. Shumard-s Arietina (for wTiich Prof. HilTs .geographic- 
ally <lerived name,' />*'// /.vo//, is properly'- retained ^ is of equal 
importam'c with the Washita, and is quite too w<;ll.di tie rent i- 

' ' M • 'y ' I ■ ■ . . . ■ • 

ated and larg(» a group of sediments to be swallowed up by'the 
name of the latter. If it be needful to sometimes use a col- 
lective name for the Washita and the Denison, art unprenccu- 
pied name must be found; and for such use the name Gaines- 
vifU\ From the north Texas town of thtlt name. wJiich practi- 
chHv marks the bo'UncFiirv between the WnsHita aiid the 

« ' « 

Denison. is appro])riate. 

— *- 



, *L\4:)or eine durch die Haufiglcei^ Hip|iur.iten artiger Chamiden aus- 
gezeichne'te Fauna der oberturonen Kreide von Texas. Ferdinand 
'Roeiupr. In'Paleontb1op«cbe Abhandlungi?n von Dames und Kayser, 
ivierfer Band, Heft 4. Btrfin, 1888; • : '. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The Heim-Cafellixi Incident in the International Geo- 
logical Congress at Zurich. 

An answer to a letter addressecl by the undersigned to Prof. 
Capeliini contains the following: 

"The first prize, awarded to M. Heini was 2,000 francs. The 
second was awarded to M. A. Karpinski, 1,200 francs. The 
third, 800 francs, was awarded to M. Maillard. Heini had 
had the illustrations and manuscript in 1881-1882. He had 
returned them with the greatest punctuality.'' * * [The 
Congress of Bologna was held from Monday, Sept. 26, 1881, to 
Sunday, Oct. 2, 1881. P. F.] * * "I have his card ac- 
knowledging the receipt of manuscript again dated Dec. 16, 
1891. He added 'I thank you very much for the trouble you 
have taken to loan it to me.' The manuscript was finally re- 
turned March 11, 1895. Dec. 16, 1891, to March, 1895, makes 
three years and three months.'' 

The documents were therefore borrowed twice, but in the 
statement which I took down as it was made, the fact of the 
first return was accidentally omitted. Although I cannot 
consider myself responsible for the error, I regret having been 
led into it and now publicly correct it. Prof. Heim did not 
borrow and retain the manuscript and illustrations of his 
first prize essay before the International Congress of Bologna 
for thirteen years, but only for three years and three months. 

I have already acknowledged my error in stating that he 
received only 1,200 instead of 2,000 francs, an error which is 
the less excusable because the facts are clearly set forth on 
page 87 of the Bologna volume. Persifor Frazer. 



REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 



GeohHjy of the Green Mountaims in Massachusetts. By Raphael 
PuMPELLY, J. E. Wolff, and T. Nelson Dale. {U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, Monograph xxiii, pp. xiv, 206; with 23 plates and 70 figures in the 
text: Washington, 1894. Price, 81.30.) The gneisses, conglomerates, 
and crystalline schists of the Green Mountain range are shown to be 
of Cambrian and Lower Silurian age, ranging from the Olenellus zone 
upward to the Hudson River. In Greylock, the highest mountain of 
Massachusetts, rising to 3,.j05 feet above the sea, thick formations of 
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limestone alternate with the schists, the section in descending order be- 
ing the Greylock schist, the Bellowspipe limestone, the Berkshire schist, 
the Stockbridge limestone, quartzite conglomerate, and the Stamford 
gneiss. The series has an aggregate thickness of 5,000 feet or more. In 
the Hoosac range, a few miles distant on the east, the corresponding 
section has no limestone; and the Greylock series above the conglomer- 
ate is represented there by the Rowe and Hix>sac schists. 

Summing up the geologic history of this mountain belt. Prof. Pum- 
pelly writes: "The results of the survey in northwestern Massachusetts 
lead to the supposition that the central or main ridge was in pre-Cam- 
brian time outlined as a mountain range of highly crystalline rocks on 
the western border of an area of dry land. During long exposure to the 
action of atmospheric agencies and of the products of vegetable decay, 
the rocks of this region had become decomposed at the surface and dis- 
integrated at depths. The breaching action along the advancing shore 
line of the ( ^ambrian sea found ready prepared the materials which the 
water assorted and distributed to form the great sheet of Cambrian rocks. 
While these deposits of detritus were accumulating over the shallow 
areas, the materials for the future limestone were gathering offshore to 
the west. As the positive movement deepened the water shoreward, 
the calcareous materials accumulated above the earlier detrital beds, so 
that we may imagine that, while the later beds of the Cambrian were 
being made of sand and gravel in shallow water, the lower l)eds of the 
great limestone were being deposited offshore. Later, with a change of 
some kind in the conditions, there came the deposit of finer material 
over the previously shallow region, while the accumulation of limestone, 
with Lower Silurian organisms, still continued offshore. Still later, by 
another change in the conditions, the deposit of finer detrital material 
extended far to seaward, covering everywhere the limestone accumula- 
tions." 

Very thorough structural and petrographic studies of Hoosac moun- 
tain and adjacent territory are presented by Mr. Wolff in pages .35-118, 
plates iv-xi; and of Greylock mountain by Mr. Dale in pages 119-196, 
with plates xti-xxiii. Metamorphism has nearly everywhere produced 
cleavage foliation, which commonly is far more conspicuous than the 
vestiges of the original stratification. On a grand scale the rocks lie in 
a series of meridional folds; and often hand specimens of the schists 
have minute and even microscopic folds and faults. Referring to the 
extreme complexity of these altered and foliated formations, in which 
the sedimentary stratigraphy is usually very obscure. Dr. Wolff re- 
marks: *'The gneisses of the Green mountains are just as susceptible to 
stratigraphic investigation as the unaltered sediments of the Appala- 
chians, but the problem is much more difficult owing tx) the secondary 
structures produced by metamorphism." 

Following his description of the geology of Mt. Greylock, Mr. Dale 
adds a short discussion of the influence of the geologic structure in de- 
termining the present topographic contour. 



k 
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tt is hopod- that the !^letaiied<iWoi<k here published will Bevv0 as'i 
bridge lemlitag ^bnwatxl the det«rmioation ^t theattatigraphy abd a|ire of 
^he similarly luetauiarphosed and crystalline mek*- whicii':foriii"ti»a»ly 
tiieT^^hoiearipaof the New Engla1ld•0tateB^:eince ttte-westernlborekipiof 
the Green and Taconie mouDtainb is' the boundary bctw^n thaee-Jwiekfe 
and the unaltered Paleozoii* 48eries which occupies thai greater part of 
Now Vork and. of the Appalachian TOountiilti belt thTdcfceaotithjwafd. v: 
'• ' . • • ...^ . •wj'tr-. 

Hamlbd'fitMniiH Catalogue of the' Metenj%> r^iltf-cfidfi'} "By O. C^: Px'ltl- 
rtl^n'tON, Ph.D: fPublicatiori^ of the Fielcf Colntnbtan McisetitTl/CfeoV. 
Series, vol. i, no. 1.' Chicago, Atig.,'18d5.) This meteoHh^ col^^^itrti*, 
how carefuHy cafralogliWl fcr futi5rt"e li^c'i^nks an\bngst' tte Irffj^^t ^ih 
the world. •■ It ill hiati^ liti' of original pitfchases from tb'e Wanf Stiic^ii^ 
Ekablfshmfntr, (if^ Jli jchestc^r. N. Y., at the time of the World's Col umf- 
ttlah Exposttidii, WhrW* these specimens >^ero on exh'ibirton by 'PMt. 
Watii, and of latel- purcliaseS from'Mr. Geo. F. Kcrrtz. They cbifh'prtae 
niahv rtf the large^f and most valuable meteofiffes 'fdllen' m Aiti'Mcdh 
fbcalities, as well as lai*ge representatives of rtietebfites frbm ttearlv All 
iJarts of the world. With the casti), which ritiinber about fifty of the 
other important mf^teorites, mjide by Wah3, the collection presents ^h 
attractive exliibition. The total number of falls or finds represetated by 
genuine fi^KMrtmens is 180, and their total weight is 4,720.6 pounds. 

The hhndbook consists of a concise statertient of the facts known con- 
6i»rning metk»6Hte8, historical, chemical, physical and cosmital, illilfttra- 
tipd by references to the collection itself, with scmie references to chief 
duttorities and a list of some of the leading works on meteorites. 
'•"Ill readin/^ the sketbh, which is interesting and accurate and credit- 
able to its jiuthor, two queries rise in the^ mind of the reader, viz.: 

1. Why not mention among the theories that have bet^n pro|x>8ed^oi" 
the origin of the chondritic structure of the stony meteorites the'vieHt 
adopted by Proctor and others that 'the chondri are due to aggi'egrations 
of cosmic ihattfTf i'f mJy not' be torrent, but as it has played* quite a 
rOle in the literature of the subject It dc'Serves 'tiiention' when onc^ Is 
listing the various tho(/riefi proposed for the Hrli^in tif this structure. 

2. Is not the idea that meteorites "exphxle," proilucing the detona*- 
^lons which accompany their fall, traditional and imaginary rather thah 
'actual? Is not tho noise due to the atmospheric agitation produced by 

the impact? Is there anything naturally or fK)Ssibly -explosive" in the 
interior of n meteorite? Is not the fact that the interior of the mass is 
usually cnifJ suflRcient demonstration that the exterior only has been 
'heated and hence, also, that it has suflfered the greater amount of (^X*- 
pansif^n? In the firing of a cannon is it the ^'explosion" ])roper that is 
heard, or is it the atmospheric undulation which is produced by the 
rush of the <'olunin of liberated gas into the still air? W^ould it be pos- 
sible for a loosely ('(Mueiited stone, like most meteorites, to fall upon the 
atmosphere, at the speed with which meteorites travel, without disin 
tegration? Would it not necessarily crumble into many pieces, in the 
same manner and for the same reascm that a |)ailfvil of water, suddenly 



liht'nited at a hif^ht, ifl divided into many parts and perhaps into spray 
before it reaches the earth? Cannot the different * 'explosions'* of me- 
teorites be all attributed to the passage of so many large masses through 
the air, or to the atmospheric agitation of their* impact on the lower air? 
Would it be i)08sible to pnxluce the detonations heard at the time of 
fall by the separation of the meteoric mass into its parts, and at the 
same time not reduce it to powder? Would not the sudden arrest of a 
mass of matter like a meteorite pnxluce a noise similar to that heard by 
the sudden action of the force which starts a cannon ball? Would not 
the resistance of the atmosphere be such as to cause a comparatively 
sudden arrest of the motion of a meteorite? n. h. w. 

Dds nhf*re Mittelti^^von {Svhichten mit Stringoccphalns Biirtinl and 
Mavncveras tpvehratum) hit Uhviu'mchen Gebirtje, By E. Hoijeapfel. 
fAbhandl. der Konigl. Preuss. Geolog. Landesanst., Heft 10, pp. 1-4G0, 
pis. 1-19, 185)5.) The author, widely known for his previous publications 
\\\)(m the Paleozoic faunas of Gt»rraany and Bohemia, has here produced 
the most elaborate and im)K)rtant work of the year upon the Devon- 
.ian. In a brief sket-ch it is not possible to do it justice, for it marshals 
a great array of facts, many of which^ though based upon local mani- 
festations, are keycn;! up to a general signifieanco. The detailed descrip- 
tion of the fauna, with which the work opehs, evinct*s this fact in many 
places throughout the account of its 2J^ species, and is full of suggec)- 
tions to the working paleontologist. 

The radical diflferences in the composition of this fauna and that oc- 
cupying the same stratigraphical |K)sition in America are more strongly 
emphasized than ever. These are not diflferences which lead in any way 
to doubt the present assignment of either, but rather to the conviction 
that the term is yet to be coined which expresses their individual char- 
acter or mutual relations. Thus, among the multitude of forme in the 
middle Devonian of America (Marcellus and Hamilton divisions) are 
species at certain horizons which, in Germany, -api)ear at wholly differ- 
ent planes: Afjonintites crpitnstis Vanux. (A, inconHUnis Phillij>s, var. 
('.i7w*//.s/(s, according to Holzapfel) is preeminently a Iowbt middle De- 
vonian si)ecie8 in New Vork, but alxiunds at a higher horizon there. We 
.might cite the limitation of Trn/n'«IoiepfnK to the German lower Devon- 
ian, while in New Vork it appears first in the Hamilton group and dis- 
apix'ars with the Ithaca fauna. Svhiznphnria sfriattiin and Lajtfa'fitt 
rhtnnlHHildHs are brachioixKls generally diffused through the German 
middle Devonian, but are wanting at the same horizon here. Again, a 
multitude of types of more than specific value there characteristic are 
hero unknown. A glance at the list of trilobit(»s described by the author 
enf(»rceH this fact. There an» ("rofaloccjt/Kthts^ Lichas^ AjTihusiufty 
Harprs, forms of Prnefns iP. cntssiHtftcJiis, P. qiuidvatuH) which occur 
only in our lower Devonian, the (lvrastoH-x\\yv alone representing this 
genuH in the middle division. Likewise among the cephalopods Prolo- 
cniiitrH rlarilnbus rejiresents a goniatite-tyi>e unknown here l^t^fore the 
ojiening of the upper Devonian: the nautiloid genera Cophiuoceras and 
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Sphyracifweras characterize the American lower Devonian;* the new 
CyrtoceroH-Vike genuu KokenUi is unrepresented. Amonj^ the j^astero- 
p<x]s is one described as typifying a new genus, Pn»galenis (P. coiici- 
flens) which is, however, synonymous with PmUwalyptrwa Clarke, and 
is known in American faunas only in the upper Devonian. Of the 
brachiop(xl8, Awphfgeiiin is lower Devonian in America: among the 
crinoids Cttj/reHHocn'nuH is here unknown, Hexcwrinun and Meiocrhms 
are virtually restricted to upper Devonian faunas. There are also some 
notable differences in the intensity of development of certain generic 
types, as in Agon fat if es {AphylUtett) of which we recognize two or three 
species in the New Y'ork Devonian {GoniatiteH ej'jxntsns Van., and var 
iiodiger Hall, and (r. titiUolHitHs Hall) and two of these are incorporated 
by the author am<mg the seven varieties of (/. hiconHta/is Phill. Aiior- 
centes is represented by six species, only one IxMng known here (.4. iate- 
neptatiiH Beyr. Gon, jfiebeiformis Hall). TtfnioreraH has nine species, 
while th(? middle Devonian of America has produced but two. Mene- 
ceruH, with four species, is not known here unless it l)e by the little 
known shell Gou, ovbicella Hall. IjOJ^oitenui and Platyvevaa fall far be- 
low their American development, PolUcina and Agnesia are not known, 
the lamellibranchs Hntotia and ParallelodfiH, HophmytUus and Pnsi- 
</o//m have not l>een identified here, while Cardiola is representetl by 
seven species and Coiiocardium by six. Men'sta is not a middle Devo- 
nian genus in America. And yet with such differences there is striking 
uniformity in the two faunas in the comix>sitiou of the goniatite, lamel- 
libranch and brai^hiopcxl elements. 

The author introduces four new genera, viz.: Kukein'a, a cyrtoceran- 
looking genus, with obliquely ribl>ed sides but with no evidence of sipho 
or 8ef)ta: it is compared to Coleoprion in structure. ProgaleruH, as al- 
ready observed, a gastropod genus synonymous with Profocalypti'Oid. 
PoUicinu (accredited to Koken), a supposed platyceratid with strong 
rugose* growth -ridges. Chascothyn'ay a large terebratuloid brachiopod 
having a loop extending for half the length of the shell and slightly re- 
tiecte<l in front, whence a long and narrow spine projects backward. Its 
structure suggests a Rensselceria in which the anterior plate formed by 
the coalescence of the descending branches of the loop has been resorbed 
without affecting the median rod connected therewith and extending 
toward the crura. It is an interesting modification of centronellid tyjie 
and is represented by three species, of which (Vi. iKirroiai is the typical 
form. 

The genus Kii((n(iospheHj which was recently introduced by Whid- 
lK>rno for the brachiopod Meganteria ricaryi Da v., is regardetl by Hol- 
zapfel as a synonym of Amphigcuut Hall, though we believe it would be 
well to adopt the author's suggestion by applying this term to those 
middle Devonian shells having a short form and broadly introverted 
margins {E. riiuirtfi, A. Iwyrivhi). 

*TI»e author nM»<'«t«Mll.\ n'fiT.- to tlit* Uppor Hi'ldrrlxTtf fauna as <)f lowyr miiMl 'i 

Devonian a«:c. \W\< xs not in accordance with tho acc('i»t<Hl chis^iticatiou <»f tho 

American faunae, iior (hM's it a»;r(M' with our t)wn virw. Tliat fauna naturally cni- 

bracc?* Moine middle IVvonian t.v|H»s, but its most pnH'minent elements are distinctly 

of earlier a#fP. 
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The paleontologic portion of the work, which constitutes its main 
part, is followed by chapters mainly pertaining to the localdevelopments 
of the fauna and their correlation. One of these which is concerned with 
the facies of the fauna in its entirety brings forward with much force 
objections to the argument of Walther that the fossil remains of ammo- 
noid cephalopods do not, generally speaking, represent members of the 
faunas with which they are found, but after having been floated by in- 
closed gases resulting from decomposition have been carried by wind 
and tide from their deep water habitat in among the shallow water or- 
ganisms with whose remains theirs are found. Holzapfel shows that 
the goniatites of the Grerman Devonian prevail wherever the limestones 
occur, that their number is greatly diminished in shales and sands, 
while they occur with extreme rarity in coral and crinoid deposits; 
further that, in respect to generic and even specified types, these fossils 
are of general distribution in the middle Devonian of both continents. 
The evidence from equivalent New York faunas distinctively favors this 
conclusion. Not all the limestones of the Marcellus and Hamilton di- 
visions produce goniatites, but these fossils are most prolific in certain 
of these layers and at present appear to be closely restricted to narrow 
horizons, e. g., the almost exclusive development of Agoiiiatttes expan- 
HHH and TornifcentH diHcoitteum in the goniatite limestone of the Mar- 
cellus shales, and of Anarcentes pleMforiniit in a local limestone stra- 
tum of the same age. Furthermore, the presence of goniatites in highly 
bituminous or arenaceous sc^liments of the middle Devonian can not be 
construed as an argument against this inference for such species are 
those which also occur involved in the calcareous setliments of that for- 
mation. This same fact is strikingly true of the lower Devonian or 
Intumescens fauna, a fauna emphatically distinct from those preced- 
ing and succeeding; its goniatites abound most freely where there is 
calcareous stratum, but the same species likewise occur in the sandy 
shales and fiags. Moreover, the entire fauna in all its elements is an 
harmonious whole, repnnluced in world -<listant regicms. j. m, c. 

Molluftra aiul Crustacea of the Miocene F(tr mat am a of Mew Jersey. 
By Robert Parr Whitfield. (U. S. Greol. Survey, Monograph xxiv, 
pp. 195, with 24 plates : Washington, 1894. Price, 90 cents). Eight 
years ago only fifty Miocene species were known from Xew Jersey ; but 
in the present work the number is increjised to 110. of whicrh .36 are 
found only in this State. ** No living forms have been found in the 
New Jersey deposits that are not also known to occur in some of the 
more southern localities, and no very close rei)re8<»ntatives of living 
HiM'cies are seen among those which so far are found in New Jersey 
only." The fossiliferous Miocene betis cxrcur in three phaa^s, namely, 
in descending order, a dark brown or chocolate-colored clay, which lies 
next below the *^ glass sand: '' next, a stony layer of gray marl, filled 
with shells of Ostrea and other forms; and, below this, the loose sandy 
gray marl. These divisicms, however, do not app<mr to be distinctly 
separable zoologically, and they are therefore thought to be due merely 
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t<)Jocal changes in conditionsduring the continuance of the same epoch. 
The BpecieB described in this work, represented mostly by collections 
l)elonging to the Xiitional Museum, the Academy of Katural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and liutgers tJcillege, are comprised in the following 
cliisses : Brachioixxla, 1 ; Liimelljbrahchiata, 61 : Oa8terop<xla,30; and 
Crustacea. I, this being a Balauus, similar tothec6mm(m barnacle still 
living cm the'New J'ersey coast. ' w. v, 

.A Getiitftjii'af HvconnoiHsaiKT in yorthivrst Wyoming. By George-. 
HoMAN(% JElf>riikje» <U. S« Geological Survey, Bulletin 119, pp. 72, with • 
a giKidogic map and section's : Washington, 1894. Price, 10 cents.; An 
aifea about loO miles Bjuare in Wyoming; with an) aJj<^ining tract 150 ► 
miljBB long and l."> miloa wide in Montana, is here described, spt^cial . 
attention l>eing directed to its economic resources. The district com- 
priaes the Wind River and Big Horn basins, each nearly inclo^oil by high 
mounUlin ranges^ and drained respectively by upiier and lower parts of 
the.' eaiiie river. The rock formatioDS, are of Archean, Cambrian, * 
Silurian,. Carboniferous, Triasaio, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and EiK-ene 
ag^,. Archean granites, gmiases, and schists, form the chief mass of 
tho Big. Horn and Wind River mountains : but the stnithern part of the 
Big Horn range consists of Carlx)niferou8 strata. All the members of 
the Cretaceous series, as developetl in the Upjjer Missouri region, are 
displayetl on the flanks of the numerous mountain ranges. Lastly, in 
the. lowlands, the Wasatch and Bridger deixwits of the Eocene period , 
occupy larger areas than those of the older formations in this district. , 

.Lignite coal seams, mostly too thin to be workable, but ranging in 
thickness up to ten feet, (K?cur in the Ijaramie formations: and in one 
locality the Niobrara \hk\s contain a lignitic layer about two fqet thick. 

Petroleum springs issue in various places from the Triasaic red .l>eds • 
aaid the Niobrara shales. Three oil wells, 400, (500, and 1,000 feetj deep, 
have b<'en sunk, and yield an abundant and steady surface flow, when 
it is iH^rmitted : but they are kept closed because of the distance from 
any market. ** The natural occurrences of oil, and the success thus far 
attained in the drilled wells, warrant firm and favorable belief in the 
future of the Wyoming petroleum fields.'' 

Building stones of excellent quality, clays well adapted for brick-* 
making, beds of gypsum 5 to 30 feet thick, gold in certain conglomerates 
and sandstones on the Big Horn range, several very large hot springs 
held in high repute for their curative <iualitie8, and the scanty agricul- 
tural lands within irrigable limits, complete the list of the natural re- 
sources of the regitm. Away from the mountains and streams, the' 
country is "a vast desert, intensely heated in summer, wind swept in 
winter, with hardly a spear of grass for grazing." w. r. 

Elrmcntari/ Physiaif GeiKjiiipJuj. By Kali'H S. Takk. (Pages xxxi, 
18S, with 20 plates ami charts, aiul 'Ku figures in the text. Macmillan 
»fc C).. ISiKj. Price ^1.40. > The pres.'ut treatise, d»'sign(\l as a text ho^k 
for 8elnM)ls, is basetl on the manuscript t>f a more advanced work, which 
is s«M)n to be published as a handbook for teachers ami for reference. 



In ,th8 first ifHrt, tr_eatinB (if the Hir, . the c[iitlinpB of tlw biet uilvandng 
stj-^^jice of uieteorolngy #rei preBcrjtWl, with a i-haptttj <in the Reugruphicj: 
(Uetribution of.HnJmals'amJ'plan'ts asdepondpot thioHy oditliniatit. (.-on . 
ditions. T^c 9W.'(jnd part, jt^pu^tij "f tiie '"fHJO, its hI>j-<«wi1 (ly^HysirB, it^. 
ffiuiiasinyaryinp depths, ftni^'jtB ^iiypn, eum'Ots^ and tiijep., ^In %f|. 
retiiaiiiiiix tbiri) [>wt, whj{)h <ii,t;ii^ies iiiori< Iha^^iilf uf the Uouk, ,1^, 
l^Dd i^ conaidfred,."All the fiiipterH cif this ^rt, relati^i^ l« the (.Tiist, 
of the earth, (Icmidation',' topo^phk features, river 'vailfjys, deltas,, 
flooilplainM. lakpsi 'kl'iciej-Si.theJJcpast ^Jine, plateaus "n^.,,^c.i.iit|^ajjje;.j 
volcanoes, earthijuakcs, (ind'gejserB,.and th^ relatioiiship .vji iijjau,ani 
Dfiti:^. ^re' very infltruetively anct aftraetively arrapjtetl.^ Th« wJioJe; 
fi[«lUi is. viewed, aii^l^^tn ^fssons ,ur^ tftnti-d, fr"|ii, ,^^ ,^tt|f)dp6iii,ta no,t, 
toBtialy ol'tAeifec^aphor, hut likeviiBe ciT the geoiogisj,, wi(h i^ije rc£a;r4, 
fo.fhc) common ground^^of^ K*!*"".l'rpl><'l'»Ry' where. the earth's iwesentj 
Biirti^l^e features are showD tii have oomp through tuig nnt^y^'ji«'ut staKea 
of fp'atiuat (leveloiiment lly eeolugiL' eonditi'ins and agencies. 

The Abundant illustraliniL \'\ •.-hnrts unil diajfrauis, ami estiei'tally hy 
the. ad'niirslile ■' half '.■■\ir " iTip'i-.uinj^' in its clear oopies of photographs, 
with all their fl(lelity t ■ 1 1.. i .i.' . ■■ ■ I! ■ '..uiplifleB the recent (freat|pn>-, 
BKSS In this iipiji^rtau iiit; -itluml inatriictiou. The, 

pupil ,^p<^s af tbe^pni^ ; li/Jii list c)( t])e luifflt usefuj, 

lio<>tB to Iji- suufjlit in..L ■: .■.!.■ - :■■; in lii i jui.rauit ()f that|«irtiou.nf th«- 
SUlueci'ibut.lwth tei„|],i-, M:A -,; ij,l,iil, Hre nrKPil to HUppleiiieut th? 
stiulyof the luxt l)i>i)k by field exciirsjiins :^nA ohservaliou. iv. i;. 

•the rM-enfir-'N'r^lh- A-jufrii;,: A ii'd'llnij 1ri.s„ii for ^li-'ln,i* -f 
Griiijnijaiii iiiiii fli-olnijji. Dj- IwkaKj, C. Kl'wsri.i.. iPaRes xl. li'i, with 
23 plates, and SI fifurea in the text. Oinn A Co., 18Br>.) Th)< hfic chap ■ 
ters of this intereHlinK and cimvcnieiit reference liook for schools, 
colleges, and (feiieral readers, are (1) origin of lake basuv, in which the 
author follows luuinly the classification of Davis ; ii>] movements of lake 
waters anil the (jeokiKieal functions of Itikes: (T) to"|)ography of lake 
*.)rps. nearly ju in thfi cIsSHical work on' lake Bonneville by C.ilbprl, to 
i^lii>m this bunk Is dedicstetl : i4) n-lation 6t llikes t^ clliuatle conditiunsi 
(5) the life histories of lakes: and. I.ti) studies t>t si>ecial lacustral 'his^ 
tnries, including the Pleistocene' lakes 'iff the Laiirehtiau basin, the 
glacial lake .^irassi^ in the Winnipeg buMiri. and the, Pleisloci'ue lakes 
Bonnevtlle and'Tiahontan in fhejiresent Great Itasln of interior drainage. 
within the bnwid (.'ordillerau mountain belt. Excepling occasional 
typoi^raijhic errors. iiiosHy uiiini]iorlant, the work is excellently doiae, 
bfiin'author who hdfi cmilributed much original iuvestigntion in this 
field by his work foi' the U. S. Clei.l'iglcal flurvey in explorations of lake 
lithoutan. the formerly higher stages of lake Mono, and niauy other 
smaller PleiHt<H-cne lakes due lo a liiore moist (.■liimitc in the C'ordiUeran 
iTgion than th:it of the present lime. w. v. 

Ch,ina-U-ri^lirH -./ the Owrk M-iiiflitii'". Uy f. K. Kkvkm. [Mis- 
souri (Jcol, Survey, vol- viu. pp. r!19:tr>L>. Jefl?r»on City, l>m.< This 
jMifier is in the mitin ii Hummary of what is known rc'gardinH the O/ark 
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//. PnfceedingH of Scientific SacieticH. 

Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1895, pt. 2. Dietribution of the Ameri- 
can bison in Pennsylvania, with remarks on a new fossil species, S. X. 
Rhoads; Protoptychus hatcheri. a new rodent from the Uinta Eocene, 
W. B. Scott. 

Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1894-'95, vol. 14. Dislocations in certain por- 
tions of the Atlantic Coastal Plain strata and their probable causes, 
Arthur Hollick; The ffeolojncal section exhibited by the new tunnel 
under the East river at 70th street, J. F. Kemp: Phosphoresct»nt dia 
monds, G. F. Kunz: The Protolenus fauna, G. F. Matthew: Two new 
Cambrian graptolites, with notes on other spt^cies of Graptolitidie of 
that aj?e, G. F. Matthew: The effusive and dyke rocks near St. John, 
N. B., W. D. Matthew; On a ^jranite diorite near Harrison. Westchester 
county, N. Y., H. Ries: The condition of the interior of the earth (ab- 
stract), R. S. WcKKlward. 

Proc. and Trans. Nova Scotian Inst. Sci., vol. 8 i2d s(»r., vol. 1), pt 4, 
1895. Notes on a collection of Silurian fossils from cajx* George, Anti- 
^onish Co., N. S., with descriptions of four new species, H. M. Ami: 
Notes on recent sedimentary formations on the Bay of Funday coast, R. 
W. Ells: Deep mining? in Nova Scotia. W. H. Prest: Notes on the Sydney 
coal field, E. Gilpin. 

II J. PafH'rs in Scientific Journals. 

Amer. Naturalist, Nov. The first fauna of the earth, J. F. James. 

Amer. Jour. Sci., Nov. Effect of the mutual replacement of manga- 
nese and iron on the optical properties of lithiophilite and triphylite. 8. 
L. Penfield and J. H. Pratt: Some phonolitic rocks from Montana. L. 
V. Pirsson: Reptilia of the Baptanodon beds, O. C. Marsh: Restoration 
of some European dinosaurs, with suggestions as to their place amonir 
the Reptilia, O. C. Marsh. 

S<*ience, Oct. 25. View of the Ice age as two epochs, the Glacial and 
Champlain, Warren Upham. 

Science, Nov. 8. Current notes on physiography (XV^II), W. M. 
Davis: Radiolarian earths of Cuba. R. T. Hill. 

Science, Nov. 15. Current notes on physiography ( XVIII k W. M. 
Davis. 

Journ. of Geol., Oct. -Nov. The cliffs and exotic blocks of north 
Switzerland, E. C. Quereau: Preglacial valleys of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, Frank Ij«'verett: The upper Paheozoic rocks of central 
Kansas (concluded). C. S. ProswM*: The volcanics o( the Michigamme 
district of Michigan, J. M. Clements: The influence of debris on the 
rtow of glaciers. I. C. Russell: Glacial studies in (Jreenland (Villi. T. (\ 
Chainberliii. 

/r. K.vn>ri>ts und Indiridnat PublicotiiotH. 

Klcnicntary physical geography, R. S. Tarr. li>mo. xxxi and 488 pp.. 
2i) pis.: New York, Macmillan »V Co., 1895. 

PetroU)gy for students, an intrcHluction to the study of rocks under 
tlu* Miicn)Hi'()|H-. Alfred Ilarker. l^mo, viii ;nnl .*{(M; i»p.: Xew Vork 
Maciiiilhui vV Co., 189.5. 
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Tlu' lead and zino mininj; iudustry of southwcBt Missouri and south- 
tMiHt KanHas. .It)hn R. Holibauph. 8vo. 54 pp., and map: New York, 
Tlio Soiontifif PuhliHhinK C\)., 1895. 

Dosniption of eiv:ht now sptnues of fossils from the (Galena) Trenton 
limestones of lake Winniin^j; and the Ked River valley, J. F. Whiteaves. 
11 pp.: reprint frt)m Canadian Ree. Sci., July, 1895. 

Die krystallisirten Mineralien aus dem '* Galena Limestone*' des 
sndliehen Wisinmsin und des n«\rtllichen Illinois. W. H. Hobhs. 
Zeitsehrift f. Krystallo>rr., xxv, 257-275, Taf. 3-5. 1895. 

.Mount Shasta, a typical voleana. J. S. Diller. Nat. Geographic 
MonoK'r«phs, vol. I, no. 8, pp. 237-21)8, Oct.. 1895. 

The dyke i»n the Columbia vein in Wani liistrict. B*>ulder Co.. Colo.. 
C. S. Palmer and \V. B. Stinldanl. i» pp.: n*ad lH»fort» Colo. Soi. Soc., 
(X-t. 7, lJ<95. 

v. l*t\H*t'fiiiinjs it/ S4'icntifii' LdlHtnttarit's, ♦7c*. 

Johns lli>pkins Cniv. (^inudars, OvX. Inscription of the >rtH>loirical 
excursions muile during; the spring of 181Ck W. H. Clark: Two new 
braclno|H¥.ls fr\>m the Creta*.»tH»us i»f New Jersey, W. B. Clark: Contri- 
butions to the K^Hvne fauna of the mitldle Atlantic slojie, W. B. Clark; 
AvKlittonal i»l^s^»rvations u)Kni the Mi«Hvne iChes«|>eake> deptisits of 
New Jerst\v, W. B. Clark: Notes on S4>me tlatteneil ^rnets from North 
l'ar\>!ina, K. B. Mathews: A i\mtribution to the NtHX-ene corals of the 
Cnil»\l Slates. H. S. C«ane: ThesjKitteil slates asAX'iatevl with the Sioux 
quarti:ite. S. W. IWyer: The Cn»taiVvHis Foraminifera of New Jerst»y. 
K. -M. B^i^nr: The voU*anic si»ries of Fox islands, Maine. G. O. Smith: 
A pr^^liminary note on the ir*H»K>:y *^^ Massauutten mimntain in Vir 
irinia. A. C. Sjvuvvr: IV^liminary desi.*ription of the irev>lo*r>- of the B*>r- 
dt'utowu shtvt of the kr<\>k^ic atliis of the I'uiltHl States, G. B. Sbat- 
luck: The vlis».\>verv of f»>c«sil tracks in the Nt'wark s\stem 'Jum-Trias. 
of FrwWriv^k t.\niut\. Md., J. A. Mitchell: Nv>ie on the Cretact^^us for- 
manors of ihe citsterii shv»r\» of Maryland, U. K. Rolvrts: Notes •»& the 
ivilex r.r»»l«>:y of the l\^t»mKic fi^mation. Arthur Bibbins. 



CORRESPONDEN'CE 

P\. Ho.>v v>> TSb Co>riMiT\ OF THK Gl\ci\l 1\:kioi>, The Ge»> 
Wkw! Sur\e> -.'f S^^evWti has just publLshev! ar: imp^rtsmt paper No." 
ru l'> l>r. N. O Hoist, entitle*.! **Har det fiirnits meni In en Istki i 
Sver'ice*'* **H:\s tae!>* beep. !U"cv thar. -'fie I.-v Aji:v ic Swe^-ie-c?'*-. in 
wl^.'.>':\ l">r. H'.'is: :v::*.v.ureti that fjishi*".: h.ts ha-.i !uu«;ri :>* do with Intro 
*.!,;■-•■••*: .iv«.? sut'i.>Ttii*.iC tL*.-' rhevry .^f two :».>' .i.i:e> ic S«.*u!:dinavia. After 
.•'.•*sr "x T:'!"' surv.v. '.s;' r*< f :":■.- iT-.u/'a .t-i'.ur'>' j:«' 7vrr*»at which by 
^ . ^. . . fc:>'> jir*. •« f ?..ir r V* ji"'r--. .r.-ii : .:-.s':v.*.v >^-:uimt^* ^iacia. 
•.,.<. .. - J .-«••.<►•," -•- 'li rs "r-.»'- ■«->'•• ^— A'/^ ■!.'j5ir:*erprvt'*^i 
,»•■•*'■• •-•''"■.•<•■■ <■ •*!•--• - ■ ■• *t •■ ;* " -i ■• ' <s. ■ - i '.'I '.!'st:n«.'* »* 
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V)ury and others: and the value of his conclusiona is further increased 
by the extended oljservations made by him several years before cm the 
glaciers of southern Greenland. **The general moraine,'- he says, 
**which can be compared with that in Scandinavia, ends in North Amer- 
ica in a lK)uldery belt inclosing small lakes, with drift hills and ridges 
sometimes 150 to JKX) feet high, trending commonly in a direction at 
right angles to the glacial striie. This moraine belt is somewhat like 
the Swedish hilly moraine landscape. It is this ridged belt that is 
called the terminal moraine. Americans consider themselves able to 
trace this from east of New York along the south side of the (Ireat 
Lakes into Dakota to the east bank of the Missouri, also farther along 
that river toward the north and northwest. 

"These terminal moraines, according to the interglacial conceptions, 
are suppost^d to mark the southern Imundary of the American ice-sheet 
during the second glacial eiK)ch or ice age. liut a<juth of this belt is 
found a considerable tract which adjoins it as a border, and which is 
characterized in general by less si^vere glaciation, and, on the whole, by 
a thinner and less complete (!overing of glacial deiM)sit8. This tract has 
been called 'the fringe,' or, to use a term of the interglacialists, the 'at- 
tenuated lK)rder.' The larger part of this is attributtnl to the first ice 
age. 

**When Chamberlin in 188iJ expressed hims<»lf more (rertainly for the 
interglacial theory he founded his convictions on two reasons, the first 
of which was the fK)sition of the 'terminal moraine.' Since then, how- 
ever, it has been discovered that there are several such morainic belts 
which lie concentric one inside the other. If (me lets the most southern 
moraine prove a s<»parate ice age, it becomes hard to understand why 
the same imi>ortance should not be given to the other remaining mo- 
raine lines. 

**In 188(3, Chamberlin and Salisbury gave a more complete sketc*h of 
the differences between the two ice ep<jchs. The first was less iH)wer- 
ful, scattered its material more uniformly, and did not generally pile it 
up in moraine ridges; wherefore terminal moraines and drumlins are 
wanting. Further, the glacial erosion was weaker, so that the wat^'r 
systems of the drift area W)uth of the moraines have few lakes or rapids. 

**During the last ice age the conditions wen* nearly th<' reverse. The 
glaciation was quite strong, and immense terminal moraines were plowed 
up. The mountain sides were stnmgly enxled, and the streams fl(»wed 
with great iK)wer in their cours(?s, sending vast masses of glacial gravels 
from the edge of the ice far down into the valleys, which they filled to 
a great depth with well assorted material. 

**But this so-called proof, the writer dares maintain, Hi>eak8 direct l\ 
against the theory of the interglacialists. If North .\mcrica had two 
ice ages, of which the first, after having (H)vered nearly one-half of tin* 
continent, melted so «'onipletcly that it h'ft the country in an interglacial 
eonditicm fre<' from ice as now. it certainly is very peculiar that the ice 
of the .succeeding epoch should n-ach almost as far as that of the fiist. 
It is even more peculiar that the action of the first and maximum ii;- 
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sheet should have been weaker than that of the second: and it is most 
remarkable of all that the first continental glacier should have failed to 
deposit moraine ridges and other sediments which usually belong to 
land ice. The case, however, becomes both simple and natural if each 
of the al)ove groups of facts be regarded as more or less marginal, be- 
longing in one and the same ice epoch. The smaller amount of erosion 
and weaker glaciation outside of the terminal moraines need with this 
conception no separate explanation. 

'•Other prcx^fs, considered even more imixirtimt, are derived from the 
extensive oxidation and erosion which the oldest glacial drift has under- 
gone, and which are supi)osed to have required a very long interglacial 
er)och: and finally, the vegetation and interglacial forest layers imbed- 
ded in the drift boundwl by the moraines are th^ought to be specially 
significant. 

*'But the oxidation of the oldest drift (the fringe) is characteristic of 
the eastern as well as of the western border of the glaciated area. It is 
very thorough, showing a strong yellow-brown or reddish color, and in 
some instances it ext<»nds to a depth of twenty or thirty feet, and is as 
thorough at the bottom as near the top. This is the case in the region 
of Oxford Furnace, N. J., where the writer, under the guidance of 
Salisbury, had a enhance to get acquainted with it in 1891. But in this 
locality, considered especially imi)ortant, the oxidation appeared to be 
entirely too de<»i), too uniform downward, and altogether tot; thorough, 
to have taken place during the Quaternary era. Clearly the material of 
which the sediments in question are formed must have been already 
strongly oxidize<l l)ef()re it was dei)osited. The oxidation was thus pre- 
glacial." [Reference is here made in a footnote to my reports upon the 
region as in harmony with the author's.] **The writer has come to this 
conclusion in view of the experience which he has had in Sweden in ob- 
serving the Quaternary oxidation and weathering, which decrease gen- 
erally downward 

••Salisbury has besides, together with Chambt»rlin, published facts 
derived from their Aineri(!an investigations which give a more correct 
estimation of the extent of the Quaternary oxidation. They state that 
the loess is often oxidized to a depth of four to five feet, and also in some- 
placcs deeper. But it is very hard to undersUmd why the interglacial 
oxidation should have affected the Mississippi loess and the older New 
Jersey glacial deposits in such very unlike manner, although they were 
formed at the same time, or at least during some part of the first ice 

age.** 

After diHcvissiiig the nature and supposed extent of the interglacial ero- 
sion, and outlining the theories «)f Chamberlin and Salisl)ury coucern- 
inii the loess. Dr. Hoist speaks of tin* light thrown uikhi this deposit by 
the ••kiyokonite.*' or d\ist found on the Greenland ice sheet, which, he 
s;i\s. sliows a eoni])lete resemblance to tlie loess, and. "if the writer is 
not mistaken, is the origin of a similar mud-making process with that 
wliich has produced the loess. The water which circulates ujxm and 
Ix'neath the outer portions of the ice washes the finer material which is 
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ficattereil ovor th(^ marjjin of the inland ice, and which is inclosed in tlie 
layers of the decaying ice front, out against the moraine, but leaves in 
the ice the other material which is not fine enough to pass away as clay 
mud. In this way the loess, as well as the clearly similar mud products 
of Greenland, receive an entirely satisfactory explanation/' 

After remarking ujxin the diminished imi>ortance of interglacial for- 
est beds since Prof. KusselTs discoveries in Alaska, and upon their oc- 
currence chiefly in the marginal area, Dr. Hoist says that "if in reality 
the glacier which once covered almost half of North America could 
have entirely melted away, ijermitting an interglacial ejjoch many times 
hmger than the ]x>eftglacial, when the country was free from ice as now, 
vegetati<m and s<nl ought, at least to as large an extent as now, to have 
taken j>o88e8sion of \hv surface: and when an ice-sheet a second time 
moved forward to the former boundary line, it ought to have buried, 
and in numerous cases to have enxied, but not to have wholly removed, 
the interglacial layers. We should, therefore, now find in innumerable 
places under the lat(»r moraines vegetation and interglacial aoU: and, fur- 
ther, we ought to find in the morainic drift, fragments of Ixmes, shells, 
wo<xl, and other organic remains almost without number, and finally in 
some places one ought to come uf)on outside layers of interglacial age. 
But, except in the marginal part of the drift area, one finds nothing of 
all this.'^ 

Dr. Hoist further remarks upcm the difficulty encountered in the at- 
tempts to correlate the glacial and interglacial eiK)chs of Europe and 
America. '*The same vellow and blue moraines which in Scandinavia 
and northern (lermany are supposed to represent two ice ages are also 
found in North America. 1 have seen them ujyself in Ohio, but there 

they are wholly attributed to the later ice age The loess, which in 

Europe belongs to the secimd ice age, in America is supjiosed to belong 
to the first," etc. 

In conclusion the distinguished Swe<lish author expresses it as his 
opinion that there can not be the strong cumulative force in the argu- 
ments brought fcjrward by the multi-glacialists which has been attrib- 
uted to them, since each argument, when weighed separately, is insuffi- 
cient. He affirms that, during his wide travels in the investigation of 
the facts in tiuesti<m. he finds nowhere any decisive pnn^f of the hyi>oth 
esis of an interglacial epoch. Nowhere in foreign countries is any fact 
met that can be cMmsidered to make it unlikely that in Sweden there 
was (mly one ice age. CJ. Fhei>kkic'K Wkhjut. 

Ohcrlin, (>///>>. Xitr. iMJi, /.s.v.>. 
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PERSONAL AND SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 



Dr. K. M. BxVcjo has been appointed assistant in geology in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

AxToxio DEL Castillo, F. G. S. A., director of the Mexican 
(ieological Commission, died in the city of Mexico on Octo- 
ber 27th. 

Pkof. (.'leveland Abbe, of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, will give four lectures upon ''Climatology in its relation 
to physiography" before the geological department of Johns 
Hopkins University on Jan. 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, 1896. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce the publication of '*The 
Earth's History, an introduction to modern geology," by R. D. 
Roberts, lecturer in the University of Cambridge; and "The 
Realm of JSature," by Hugh K. Mill, of the University of Ed- 
inburgh. 

The National Acwdkmy of Sciences met in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 29th and 80th. The following geological papers were 
presented : On the J*aleozoic reptilian order of the Cotylosau- 
ria, by E. J). Cope ; On a bone cave at Port Kennedy, Pa., by 
E. D. Cope; On borings through the coral reef in Florida, by 
Alexander AciASsiz. 

The eighth winter meetinc; of the Oeologk^al Society of 
America will be held in Philadelphia, probably at the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, beginning Thursday, Dec. 26th. The 
council meets Thursday morning and the society will be 
called to order at two o'clock on Thursday afternoon. The 
list of papers will be distributed on Dec. 1 Ith. 

The Johns Hopkins University announces that Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, F. R. S., D. Sc, LL. D., Director-General of the 
(ieological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, has accepted 
the invitation of the president and board of trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University to inaugurate th(» (Tcorge Hunting- 
ton Williams memorial lectureship, and has selected October, 
1896, as the time for delivering his lectures. 

The (j^EOLociicAL Society of WAsniNciTox held its 37th 
meeting on ?^ov. IHth. The following papers were presented: 
A review of the literature of the South African gold fields, by 
S. F. F^MMoNs: Informal summary of observations in Alaska, 
by (i. F. Be<'kek and W. H. Dal'l. At the meeting on Nov. 
27tli the following j)}ipers were j)resente(l : Field not(»s on the 
geology of Oregon, by J. S. Dillek; Geology of the Sonora 
shrcl, Cal., H. W. TruNEK; Notes on magnetic ore, Snoqua- 
linie. WmsIk. Bailey Willis and (i.O. Smith: Remarks on the 
Black lulls. N. H. Dakton. 
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Geological Survey of Cape Colokt. It is announced that 
a commission has been appointed to undertake a sj'stematic 
geological survey of this district. One of the first efforts of 
the commission will be to prepare a bibliography of publica- 
tions relating to the geology of the region. 

During the past summer Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, while 
at Bering island, was fortunate enough to secure some bones 
of Pallas' cormorant at the locality where he had found oth- 
ers in 1882. At the time these were the only known bones of 
this extinct species. Among the more recently obtained spec- 
imens is a fairly complete cranium which is somewhat larger 
than that of any existing species, and is peculiar in the char- 
acter of the ethmoid and opening in the front of the cranium. 
Mr. Grebnitski has also procured some remains of Pallas' cor- 
morant from the same deposit. (Science.) 

"Greenland Icefields," a new volume of the International 
Scientific Series, by Prof. G. Frederick Wright and Mr. 
Warren Upham, is announced among the publications of Ap- 
pleton & Co. for the present month. Prof. Wright, in seven 
chapters, describes the tioe ice of the Labrador and Spitzber- 
gen currents, his observations on the coasts of Labrador and 
Greenland in the Miranda expedition of last year, the Eski- 
mos, and the Danish settlements. In the next seven chapters 
Mr. Upham writes of the flora and fauna of Greenland, the 
explorations of the (Treenland ice-sheet by Nordenskjold, 
Nansen, Peary and others, the Pleistocene glaciation of North 
America and Europe, and the causes of the Ice age. The book 
will be illustrated by several maps and many figures from pho- 
tographs. 

The GEOLOiiK'AL Survey of Canada has issued, in advance 
of the report, u geological map (Seine River sheet of the 
Thunder Bay and Kainy River districts) of the Seine River 
district of southwestern Ontario. This comprises the region 
directly east of the Rainy J-.ake gold fields. The belt of Kee- 
watin green schists, in which occur many of the gold veins of 
Rainy lake, extends eastward through this Seine River dis- 
trict, and aln»a(ly many mining locations have been taken 
within the limits of tliis map. There are also deposits of iron 
ore known in the Keewatin rocks*in the center of this district 
along the Atikokan river. The whole region covered by this 
map is underlain by rocks of i)re-Canibrian age, a large part of 
which are gneisses and granites. The geological work was 
done by Messrs. W. H.Smith and Wm. Mclnnes, and the map 
is to illustrate the report of Mr. Mclnnes in volume 7, 1895, 
of the Annual Report of th(* (Jeological Survey- of Canada. 

1'HK Wis<'()NSIN Ar.VOKMV OF S( lENCKS, AkTS^ AND LeTTEKS 

will hold its aiiiuial meeting at Madison on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturdav, Dec. "iOth, 27th, and 28th. The sessions will 
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be in the rmtniri of the Acadeiiiy in tlif Capitol building. Ou 
Thursday there will be afternoon and evening sessions, and on 
Friday there will he morning and afternoon seesionB. The 
annual supper of the Academy, provided by the local mem- 
bers, will be given Friday evening. Act-ording to the tisiial 
custom, after supper there will be an informal discussion up- 
on matters concerning the welfare of the Academy. At this 
time will come up the question as to whether another attempt 
shall be made to secure the passage of the bill, drawn by the 
Academy, for the establishment of u geological and natural 
history survey, and if it is decided to press the measure, the 
methods to be adopted will be considered. If the program is 
not completed Friday afternoim, the final session will occur 
Saturday m<)rning. The Wisconsin Academy is the ofHcial 
society of the State, occupying the same relation to Wiscon- 
sin that the National Academy does to the Tnited States. 
Liberal provision i» made by the State for the publication in 
excellent form of suitable papers. Si>ecial invitations for 
papers have not been made. The privilege of reading papers 
is equally oi>en to all members. Titiesof pajxTs and time re- 
quired for presentation should he sent to the president or 
secretary on or before Dec. 1st., so that these may he printed 
in the final announcement of the meeting. 

Field Work of the I'. S, Gkouhik ai. Sirvey. In Srirnre 
fur Nov. Sth appears the foltoiviiig note concerning the field 
woi-k of the r. S. (ieological Survey: 

director Wulcott. <tf the U. S. fieoloBicHi Survey, has returned to 
WashinKton after a twii nmnths' absente in the ntirtUern Bocky Moun- 
tain rcRion, Sjient in field work. He was studyinj; the Caniliriaii nickB 
and fainias of Montana and Idaho. 

The field work of the season is drawinir tci a close. Nearly all the 
Keij|i«ici)Hrties have eome in. thininh work is still koidk on on the 
Pacific coast, and, tw a small extent, in the Interior or .MiaBiaeippi basin. 
Work in the northern Rtukv Mimntain region and in Washiu^ton was 
hrouRht to H stop earlv in OL'tolicr hy severe storms. In this re^on 
Mr. Emmons and Mr. Willis were at work as well as the director. The 
special work in .Alaska, an examination of the Rold and Ci«l resoiirees, 
was advanced so far as couditions would (leruut. and Dra. Decker and 
Dall are now in Washint'tim prc|iHriDK their joint rpjMrt on the sut)iect. 
Since BuhniittinK hi the Seercturj- of the Interior his rejiort on the 
character of the lands involved in the Mi-Bride claim in WaHhington, 
Mr. W. Lindgren. who matle the exjiert eianiinatioo for the Government 
in that ease, has been mappiDg the f;ei>l»Ky of the uiining leifion of 
niirlliern-uentral California. 

To[><>t.'raiiliiL- work is still in pn)KreBH in all (|uarterH. The number of 
hIii'-'Ih survevefi is uniisualiv larffe and the work is jtenerally of escellent 

character. Suri-evB are. or'hio^ > i, in |.h,L,'f.ri« in ;it.(.ut twenty flvf 

states and tiTritoncB. The ( '■■ : T _-.ii,.; "1: il.tiry Gaunett. 

made an insiM-cf ion of the vii i ■ --l. The work 

KoinKon in Indian Territor\ i- if the peculiar 

eimditions piverhing it, II. . ' i ■■ rf^ulnr toptv' 

KfHphic mapping, H 8ub-divi>.ii:ii.i. ..I i . .i ■i- -"-■•■ - l.-ina made in 
thi' interest of the General L;iurl ulll.r ■ ■ ■ ...u,-ti r.-larded 
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in the summer mouths, partly by the illness uf the men, due to the pre- 
valence of malarial fever, and partly to other unforseen obstacles : out 
the conditions have improved and the work is now advancing with 
jfratifyinjf rapidity. This work will go on all winter. 

Director Walcott will shortly prepare a succint report of the o|)er- 
ations of the field season, for the information of the Secretary of the 
Interior, briefly reviewing the work in all its branches. 

(jrEOLOOICAL SURVEY OF NkW YoRK. 

There have recently appeared in the daily papers of New 
York city, in the Enfjiueerhuj ami Mitn'ng Jottniaf and in Scf- 
ence^ articles purporting to give an account of the current 
work of the geological survey of the state of New York. 
These have probably had their origin in the unintelligent work 
of the space report<?r, and they seem to have been largely de- 
rived from one another. All are inaccurate;, a fault more par- 
donable in a daily newspaper than in the two scientific journals 
mentioned. The doings described are those of the recently 
organized land survey which is equipped solely for topograph- 
ical wr)rk. 

The geological survey, by the more than usual consideration 
of the last legislature, has had a very busy and profitable sea- 
son in the field, a number of special assistants having been ac- 
tive in various parts of the state. Professors J. F. Kemp and 
H. P. Cushing have been continuing their study of the crys- 
tallines in Essex, Clinton and Hamilton counties. Prof. ('. H. 
Smyth, Jr., is engaged with the structural and economic geol- 
ogy of the western crystallines in St. Lawrence, Jefferson and 
Lewis counties. Professors ('. S. Prosser and J.M. (Marke 
have been studying the problems presented by variation and 
distribution of the Portage, Ithaca and Oneonta formations, 
the fornu^r in (Jtsego, Delaware, S<*hoharie and Albany coun- 
ties, and the latter in Chenango, Cortland and Schuyler coun- 
ties. Mr. D. D. Luther has also given some time to the trac- 
ing of the more westerly extension of the Portage-Chemung 
contact line. Dr. Ileinrich Kies has made a stratigraphic and 
economic survey of Orange county. Dr. D. F. Lincoln oik* of 
Seneca county and Mr. I. P. Hisho]) one of Erie county. 

The work has been accomplished with the helj) ol* a legisla- 
tive appropriation for the prosecution of the geological ma]) 
of the state, of which a proof edition of a preliminary issue is 
to be at once i)ublish«»d by the V. S. (Geological Survey, by 
virtue of an arrangement made ten years ago between the 
state geologist and major Powell and continued in force by 
the present director. The preliminary edition will be small, 
but sufficient to supply the colleges, high schools and acade- 
mies of the state. With the aid of the legislature work will 
be continued upon the still unsolved problems presenteil by 
certain regions of the state for incorporation upon a future 
edition of a more complete maj). 
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Under a special provision for the continuation of investiga- 
tions pertaining to the geology and production of salt, Mr. I). 
D. Luther is employed in the collection of data, much of his 
time thus far being given to the study of the development* in 
Onondaga county, and the economic geology of that county 
will be published as a special part of his report. 

In the matter of publication the year has been a fruitful 
one. Toward the end of 1894 appeared part 2 of volume viii 
of the "Palttiontology of New York" with which the work 
known for so many^ years under that title and as part of the 
**Natural History of New York" is formally closed. The ter- 
mination of this work is not due to any intention on the part 
of the venerable head of the survey to discontinue investiga- 
tions in paleontology, but is the outcome of embarrassing 
complications which have arisen in late years over the super- 
intendence of the publication. Evidence of the annoyance 
which has come from this source is the fact that of this large 
volume completing the study of the genera of theBrachiopoda, 
upon which work had been carried forward consecutively for 
seven years, but one hundred copies have been printed and 
these were completed at the personal cost of Prof. Hall, after 
an appropriation for the publication of the entire edition had 
been lost through unfavorable influences, notwithstanding the 
good will of the legislature in providing the necessar}^ amount. 

The annual report for 1893, consisting of two ro3^al octavo 
volumes of 1,000 pages and numerous plates, was issued early 
in the year. This report embraced, in addition to much geo- 
logical matter, the final part of the "Handbook of the Brachi- 
opoda" which was begun in the report for 1891. 

The legislature of 1895 provided for the publication of a 
monograph of the fossil reticulate sponges. The preparation 
of this work is essentially completed and the ])rinting will 
soon commence. The book will be of elegant proportions, 
contain sixty lithographic plates and constitute number 1 of 
the ^'Memoirs" of the geological survey. 

Much publicity has been given to a bitter personal attack 
upon the state geologist made in the summer by the secretary 
of the board of regents of the State University before a com- 
mittee of the legislature. This was one of the galling experi- 
<Mices of which every one engaged in otticial scientitic work may 
exptx»t a share, and whicrh are i)ound to embarrass and delay the 
l)rogress of science. The extreme invidiousness of the attack 
aroused a wide-s])read sympathy and interest in ])rofessor Hall 
and his work, and under the probing of tlie committee its base- 
lessncjss was exposed and the incident lias resulted in justifying 
the olticial eoncluet of the state ^eolojrjst and in strengthening 
his department. 
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Errata for Volume XV. 
lin«' 7 fn)m the top, f«ir " distributed " read disturlxMl. 
Hue 12 from the top, for " Adirondack " rea<l Taoonie. 

Errata for Volume XVI. 

last line in f«M)t note, for " xiv" n'ud xv. 
line I2fn»m tlielM>ttoni. for "rver" n'ud even, 
line 3 from the top. for •' applicable" read capabl*'. 

bet wren lines ."Mind ♦» fnmi theJM>ttom. a lineha> been onnlti-d; supply, Kr 
ail and the reddish sandstones of tlu\ 

liiu' 21 from tlu' bottom, (i>r" I'm' ftnimtf/" r«»a<l l'hijxi"\li'*'pf"J' 
lino li» from the top, f<)r "section" read section^. 

Iine21 from the toj), for " I'htfdnitHUin'llrnni " re.id rintdnns utnUtltiuv. 
HiH' m from tln' lH)ttom, for "sprrfohiliit Lx" rejid h\ m/m rftihihx Lx. 
at end of last line ins«Mt. lu'ver. 
lini' 11 from the bottom, for "sevcntli ' read twelfth. 
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